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INTRODUCTION 


The Padydvali of Rupa Gosvamin is in many 
respects a unique work of mediaeval Bengal. 
Apart from its value as one of the well knowni 
anthologies of Sanskrit literature, its connexion 
with the Vaisnava movement of Bengal gives it 
an added interest and importance. Its author, a 
scholar and devotee^ was a well known disciple 
of Caitanya, the founder of Bengal Vaisnavism; 
and as an authoritative teacher and exponent 
of its doctrines he became the centre of its 
arduous and prolonged theological and literary 
activity, and occupied the most commanding 
position in the later development of the sect 
as one of its six acknowledged law-givers. 
Though not concerned directly with dogmas and 
doctrines, his PadyMuali, as an illustrative collect- 
ion of devotional verses, has been cited with 
great respect among his other authoritative 
works. , 

One of the most important features of the 
Caitanya movement was its extraordinary 
literary energy. The power and vitality of its 
inspiration are evidenced by the vast literature 
it created for itself both in the learned classical 
tongue as well as in the living language of the 
province. The abundance, variety and spon- 
taneity of this literature are amazing. On the 
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one hand, it poured itself lavishly in song and 
story in the vernacular, creating a new literary 
epoch by its fruitful contributions of great 
diversity and beauty ; on the other, it enriched 
the field of Sanskrit scholarship and Sanskrit 
devotional literature by its more solid and 
laborious productions in theology, philosophy 
and ritualism, as well as by its luscious poetical 
outbursts in prose and verse. 

The movement has thus permanently enshrined 
itself in the abundant and versatile literature 
it produced. In its earlier stages, with which 
we are directly concerned here, this literature 
expressed itself chiefly in Sanskrit, and took 
various forms. The ritualism and religious 
practices of the faith were codified in a huge 
compilation, entitled Hari-hhakti-vildsa, attribut- 
ed to Gopala Bhatta ; its theological presupposi- 
tions and esoteric doctrines were explained 
by Banatana Gosvamin in his learned commentary 
on the ^nmacl-hhdgavata and his Brhad-hhdga- 
vatdmrta, to which his brother Rupa Gosvamin 
added a LagJiu-hJidgavatdmrta ; its mystical- 
metaphysical dogmatics were set forth for the 
first time by Jiva Gosvamin in his abstruse 
BJidgavata-sandarlha, elaborated into six parts ; 
and its fundamental theory of Bhakti as a Rasa 
and its essential emotionalism were laboriously 
expounded, in the true analytic spirit of the 
scholastic age, in the Bhakti-rasdmrta-smdhu 
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and the U jjvala-nila-mmi of Rupa Gosvamin. 
But the purely literary expression of this 
devotional movement, which exalted emotion over 
reason, is not the least important of its many 
features. Its earliest e:fforts in biography and 
narrative were represented by the Sanskrit works 
of Murari Gupta, Svarupa DSmodara and 
Paramananda-Sena KavikarnapHra, the last of 
whom also established its hagiology by his 
Gaum-gmoddesa-dipiM, Its emotional and poeti- 
cal possibilities were expressed in a series of 
mystically impassioned stories, poems, dramas 
and campus composed by Raghunatha Dasa, 
Rupa, Jiva and others. Its larger mass of 
resplendent Bengali songs and lyrics with their 
deeply passionate erotic mysticism, and its more 
voluminous narrative and biographical literature 
in Bengali form without doubt the most important 
and influential bulk of its literary productions, 
but its literary efforts in Sanskrit are by no 
means negligible. The religious revival must 
have supplied an emotional inflatus which pro- 
duced wonderful results in vernacular poetry for 
more than a century, but it also led to a fervent 
expression of devout feelings even through the 
more difficult, but perhaps more rich, medium 
of Sanskrit. Apart from the regular dramatic 
and poetical works mentioned above, a large 
number of small verses and hymns must have 
been composed by a number of devotional writers. 
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These spiritual etosions of the devout heart 
may not always have attained a high level of 
artistic excellence, but they often have a touching 
and tender quality which is sometimes rare in 
an elaborate and studied masterpiece. The 
PadydvaU, which gives an anthological survey of 
such yaisnava poems in Sanskrit, not only 
preserves these fleeting minor poems from 
oblivion but also furnishes important material 
for the study of this aspect of the movement. 

In order to appreciate the full importance of 
the work, therefore, it will be necessary to take 
into account the essential features of the religious 
movement, of which it forms one of the striking 
literary expressions, and consider its intimate 
relation to the Yaisnava ideas and sentiments. 
As the scope of this Introduction, however, is 
linaited, it will not be possible for us to recapitulate, 
even briefly, the various aspects of this movement j 
but we can refer the reader for these details to 
the forthcoming work on Caitanyaism and the 
Caitanya movement by the present editor, which 
will deal not only with the early history of the 
movement but also with all the implications of 
its theology and philosophy, its Rasa-sastra, its 
ritualism and devotional practices, as well as its 
varied literary expression in Sanskrit and Bengali 
verse. We shall content ourselves here with a 
brief and general account of the beginnings of 
the movement and the part played in it by Rupa 
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Gosvamin as well as by some other authors cited 
in this Anthology.^ 

Although Bengal Vais^avism is usually 
associated with the name of Caitanya, there can 
be no doubt that some form of VaisiiLavism 
obtained in Bengal long before the advent of 
Caitanya. But even if one can presume the 
di&sion of some kind of Vaisna,vite worship from 
the Gupta or Post-Gupta period, it is extremely 
difficult to determine the particular form it took. 
The recent discovery, however, of the image 
alleged to be that of Radha and Krsija in the 
Paharpur excavations, as well as the emergence of 
the Radha-Rrsna legend in a finished literary form 
in the GUa-govinda of Jayadeva makes it pro- 
bable that Vaisuavism in the particular form of 
the Radha-Krs^a cult had already obtained 
currency even a few centuries before Caitanya. 
It is not necessary for us to discuss here the 
character of this pre-Caitanya Vaisnavism in 
Bengal, but we have tried to show elsewhere^ that 
the Srmad-bhagavata emotionalism, which had 
its most probable origin in Southern India and 
which was first definitely established in Bengal by 
Caitanya and his followers, is hardly evidenced 

1 Mqch of what is written here is reproduced and adapted from 
the present editor’s larger work on the subject which is mentioned 
aboYO. All details as well as oontroversial matters are therefore omitted 
here. ■■■ ■ ■ 

2 We have briefly dealt with this question in an article contributed 
to the Wintornitz Oommemoratioa Volume. 
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by the Sanskrit Gita-govinda of Jayadeva, as well 
as by the Bengali Srihrsm-Mrttana of Candidasa 
ascribed to the 14th century. 

The chief and almost exclusive scripture of 
Caitanyaism is the Srimad-hJidgavata^ on whose 
devotional poetry and legend it bases its erotic 
emotionalism. Although Radha is not directly 
mentioned in this Puraiia, Radha in the thought 
and worship of Caitanyaism occupies a very 
prominent place as an aspect of the highest 
attribute of infinite bliss (Hladini ^akti) ascribed 
to the Bhagavat-Krsna, conceived as the Perfect 
Person and the highest object of adoration ; and 
all the erotico-mystical possibilities of this devo- 
tional attitude are developed to their fullest 
extent in its Rasa-sastra as well as in its theology. 
But this glorification of the Radha legend need 
not of itself connect Caitanyaism with the 
Brahma-vaivarta or other Puranas, which exalt 
this theme but which are not accepted as canonical 
by the Bengal school. Nor can any influence of 
the Nimbarka sect, which also gives a similar 
prominence to Radha-worship, be directly traced 
or presumed in it. The influence of the ^ri- 
sampradaya of Ramanuja has no doubt con- 
siderably moulded the trend of some of its 
dualistic dogmas and doctrines, but direct affilia- 
tion with this sect is out of the question ; while 
the Vallabhacarya sect was almost contempora- 
neous and could not have immediately influenced 
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Caitanyaism. There was a tendency in the later 
history of the Caitanya sect in the 18th century 
to affiliate it as a branch of the Madhva- 
Sampradaya ; but there is hardly any evidence 
to establish this as an original trend.® On the 
contrary, Caitanya himself is said to have 
discredited Madhva doctrines of the Tattva-vadin 
Gurus at Udipi during his South Indian 
pilgrimage ; while the six authoritative 
G osvamins of Caitanyaism do not anywhere 
acknowledge the Madhvas as Purva-gurus. 

It seems highly probable, on the other hand, 
that the Caitanya sect and its doctrines, like 
the other four mediaeval Vaisnava sects and their 
doctrines, had an independent origin directly 
from the Srmad-hMgavata tradition. It also 
seems probable, as we have attempted to 
demonstrate elsewhere, that the way for its 
growth was prepared by the mystic emotionalism 
interpreted and established by a class of emotional 
Sankarite Sannyasins from the time of Sridhara, 
who attempted to combine the Advaita teachings of 
Sankara with the emotionalism of the Bhagavatas. 
It is true that into the complex texture of 
Caitanyaism, as shaped and formulated by the 
six Gosvamins of Bengal Vaisnavism, were also 
woven ideas and sentiments from various other 

3 Seo our article (in Bengali) on the Madhva-Bampradaya and the 
Oaitanya-sampradaya in Haraframda-ta'i^'darclhaiiifi-leh'ha-mala (Calcutta, 
m3), pt, ii„ 
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noii-vaisnava sources (e, g. Tantra)' which to 
some extent coloured its inherited Yaisnava 
tradition; but to any one conversant with the 
history of Oaitanyaism, as well as with its theology, 
philosophy and devotional practices, there can be 
no doubt that it ultimately based itself upon the 
implications of the Srimad-hhagavata as inter- 
preted chiefly by ^ridhara Svamin. From the well 
known commentary of Sridhara on this work, as 
well as on the Vimu-purdna and the Bhagavad- 
gitdj it seems that about the time of Sridhara 
there must have grown a tendency to interpret 
and temper the severe monistic idealism 
of Advaita Vedanta with the devotional worship 
of a personal god. This can also be presumed from 
the fact that many a SaAkarite ascetic has implied 
in his teaching or practice that the stage of 
Advaita realisation can be reached through the 
devotional worship of a particular deity (like 
Nrsirnha or Krsna) as a person or as a symbol 
of the Absolute, fedhara himself was a 
worshipper of Nrsirnha, and devotion to such 
deities does not appear to have been thought 
inconsistent with one^s belonging to the Sankara 
SampradSya. Sridhara in his commentaries 
therefore aclmowledges Sankara’s teaching as 
authoritative^, but considers Bhakti as the best 
means of Advaita Mukti. Whatever may be 
the value of this attempt at reconciling Jiiana 
and Bhakti, tradition alleges that Sridhara’s 
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interpretation caused a great sensation in Ms 
Sampradaya, but that it ultimately came to 
prevail through divine intervention. It seems, 
therefore, probable that from his time a class of 
mystic-emotional Sannyasins grew up, who 
found nothing in their practice of Bhakti which 
was inconsistent with their belief in Advaitism. 

An Advaita Sannyasin of this type must 
have been Yisnu Puri of Tirhut, whose devotional 
verses are cited in the Padydvali, but who is often i 

mistakenly described as a Madhva ascetic. His i 

very title Pun indicates that he belonged to the : 

Dasanami order of SaAkarite Sannyasins ; and j 

following the tradition of Sndhara, which he | 

directly aclmowledges in the closing verse of his j 

work, he compiled a Bhagavata-bhahti-ratndvali 2 

in which the finest devotional passages of the [ 

Snmad-hJidgavata are selected and arranged i 

ill ‘thirteen strings ” according to their subject [ 

matter. As such, Yisnu Pun is rightly regarded ; 

as one of the precursors of the Bhakti movement ^ 

in Bengal in Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s Caitanya- 
cafitdmrta (Adi ix, 14). Madhavendra Pun and I 

his disciple Isvara Puri, who are said to have 
influenced the early religious inclination of i 

Caitanya but who are also mistakenly regarded by i 

some modern writers as Madhva ascetics, were also i 

probably devotional ^ahkarite Sannyasins of the ! 

same type j and the descriptions given of their 
religious attitude in the Bengali Yaisnava works, I 

A2 , ] 
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wMcli however never call them Madhva ascetics, 
fully hear out their emotional predilections. The 
historical evidences are strong enough to show that 
Caitanya himself, as Kavikarnapiira tells us, was 
formally initiated into this Dasanami order 
of Sankara Sannyasins, even though the ultimate 
form he gave to Vaisnava Bhakti had nothing 
to do with Sankara’s extreme Advaita-vada. It 
is true that Caitanya ’s formal belonging to a 
particular Sampradaya hardly made any di:fferenee 
to his personal religious consciousness, that his 
own religious experiences made him go a long 
way into the extreme emotional attitude of 
Bhakti for which he is reported to have been 
ridiculed by the Advaita Sannyasins of Benares, 
and that he himself rose superior to sombre and 
passionless asceticism; but it is highly probable 
that Kesava Bharati (an ascetic apparently of 
Sankara’s Bharati order), who was his Sannyasa- 
Guru, and Isvara Purl, who was his Diksa-Guru, 
formally introduced him into this tradition of 
emotional Sannyasa, which hardly stood in the 
way of his practice of extreme forms of emo- 
tional Bhakti. The roots, therefore, of the Bhakti 
movement, which Madhavendra Pun is said to 
have started in Bengal and which Caitanya 
carried forward and definitely shaped, must be 
sought in such traditions as originated 
from Sridhara’s great commentary on the 
Snmad-hhagavata^ which was accepted as 
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autHoritative by the Bengal school. Apart from 
the fact that Sanatana> Rupa and Jiva, the 
three great apologists of Caitanyaism, extensively 
quote and accept ^ridhara’s views in their own 
works, Caitanya himself is said to have possessed 
the highest veneration for ^rldhara Svamin ; and 
on one occasion he is said to have repudiated a 
commentary on the Gitd on the ground that 
it departed from ^ridhara Svamin ’s inter- 
pretation. 

The apostle with whose name this early Bhakti 
movement is chiefly associated in the period 
immediately before Caitanya is the emotional 
Sankarite ascetic, Madhavendra Purl, of whom we 
have spoken above. Among his direct disciples 
is counted not only Isvara Purl who gave the 
Dasaksara Mantra to Caitanya at G-aya, but also 
Advaita Acarya who was Caitanya’s precursor as 
well as associate in the movement at Navadvipa. 
The y aisnava-tosam of Sanatana Gosvamin states 
that the Kalpa-taru of Krsna-bhakti-rasa was 
germinated by Madhavendra in the three worlds ; 
the Caitanya-bJiagavata of Yrndavana-dasa 
informs us that Madhavendra was the ddi- 
sutradhdra of Bhakti-rasa in Bengal ; the 
Caitanya-caritdmrta pays a similar compliment 
by speaking of him as the first sprout of the 
Kalpa-taru of Bhakti ; while Kavikarnapura in 
his Gaiim-ga/rhoddesa-d^pika distinctly says that 
Yaisiiiavism in Bengal, with its doctrines 
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of Prita, Preyas, Vatsala and Pjjvala Rasas, 
owes its origin to Madhavendra. Caitanya himself 
never appears to have met Madhavendra who 
must have died when he was in his boyhood, but he 
appears to have cherished a great reverence for this 
far-famed ascetic. At Puri, we are told, Caitanya 
used to recite with great emotion Madhavendra ’s 
verse ayi dina claydrdra mtha he, which is 
given in our Anthology No. 330. Prom the accounts 
left of him Madhavendra apjpears to have been 
a devotee of great emotional capacity, who must 
have, before Caitanya, imparted a new spirit to 
the gloomy and forbidding aspects of asceticism, 
and who probably cared more for actual devotional 
fervour than for the teaching of dry doctrine. It is 
remarkable that in the references to Madhavendra 
mentioned above, stress is laid upon his teaching 
of Bhakti as a religious emotion or Rasa ; and 
we also read in the various accounts given of 
him in these standard works of Bengal Vaisnavism 
about his ecstatic emotions, visions and 
' trances as striking features of his religious 
experience. He would, for instance, go into 
, a mystic trance even at the sight of dark-blue 
clouds which became to him a symbol of the 
divine Krsna. In all this he anticipated Caitanya 
himself and prepared the way for his advent. 
Fifty years before the Bengal G-osvamins, he 
turned the thoughts of Bengal Vaisnavas towards 
. tke^sacred sites Rfi^rn^pi^ where he:,is :sai(i to 
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have recovered an image of Gopala-Krsiia and 
established a temple with two Bengali priests as 
custodians. In this also he anticipated the work 
of Caitanya and his disciples. 

Madhavendra’s disciple, Isvara Pun, deserves 
mention in this connexion, for a momentous 
meeting with him at Gaya is said to have formed 
a turning point in Caitanya ^s life. Isvara Paries 
original name before initiation into Sannyasa is 
not known, but he is said to have been a Bengali, 
having been born at Kumarahatta (modern 
Halisahar, near Naihati) of Radhiya Brahmin 
family. His father’s name is given as 
Syamasundara Acarya, but no other details of his 
life are Imown. He is said to have composed 
a Srihrsm-lildmrta in Sanskrit at the house 
of Gopinatha Acarya at Navadvipa, and 
this work may or may not have been the same as 
the Buhmini-svyamvara, which is ascribed to 
Isvara Pun by Rupa Gosvamin and from which 
two verses are quoted in the latter’s Ujjvala- 
nllama/rii. In the Padydvali also some of Isvara 
Puri’s devotional verses have been selected. It is 
probable that in the course of his wanderings 
Isvara Pun came very often to Navadvipa. 
It is recorded that on one occasion he tried 
to win Caitanya, then a proud and light-hearted 
young scholar, to devout life ; but Caitanya ’s 
only response to the attempt was to pick daws 
^ tha- . grammar 
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from Isvara Puri’s SnJcrsnorMdmrta, Later on 
at G-aya, Caitanya received Mantra-diksa from 
l^vara Puri and came back a changed man. 
In later years Caitanya spoke ©f him with great 
reverence; and on one occasion when Caitanya 
was passing by Kumarahatta he is reported tb 
have said that the very dust of the place which 
saw the birth of Isvara Puri was to him dearer 
than life or wealth. Like Madhavendra, Isvara 
Pun was also an emotional mystic, who used 
to go into trances on hearing the Kirtana of 
Krsna’s name. 

The city Navadvipa (modern Nadiya), which' 
witnessed the birth, youth and early manhood 
of Caitanya, was at that time a famous seat of 
mediaeval Sanskrit learning; but the kind of 
learning it favoured is typified by its production 
of a highly scholastic system of New Logic, 
called Navya Nyaya. It was and, still to a 
certain extent, is the stronghold of orthodox 
Brahmanism as well as of neo-Tantrikism, and 
produced a stringent social dictator like Raghu- 
nandana as well as a champion of obscure Tantrik 
rites like Krsi^nanda. Its great reputation for 
Sanskrit scholarship and orthodoxy drew students 
from all parts of the country, but it possessed 
an arid and intellectual atmosphere, highly 
materialistic^ narrow, proud and even sceptical 
Yedantism formed the topic of conversation of 
the cultured few, who looked down upon the 
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emotionar abandon of Bbakti as weak and vulgar ; 
wMle tbe self-satisfied formalism of the orthodox 
Smarta system, which prescribed religious merit 
and absolving efficacy to a somewhat mechanical 
observance of fixed duties and ceremonies, hardly 
encouraged any exhibition of personal devotional 
fervour or any inner sensibility for morality or 
religion. But there also existed in the city a 
devout Vaisnava community, although it was 
neither a large nor an important group. Dis- 
satisfied with their unspiritual surroundings 
this religious group used to meet in certain 
houses to hold religious discourses, to listen to the 
reading of the Srimad-hhagavata and to satisfy 
their spiritual longings by an enthusiastic singing 
of the praises of ^rikrsna. This small community 
must have been inspired and encouraged in its 
Vaisnava tendencies by Madhavendra Puri and 
his disciples, for we find that the most commanding 
figure in this group, before Caitanya, was a disciple 
of Madhavendra, named Kamalaksa Bhattaearya, 
better known by his other name of Advaita 
Acarya. He was an elderly Brahmin scholar of 
Santipur, more than fifty years senior to Caitanya, 
and lived for the most part at Navadvipa, being 
held in high esteem for his scholarly Tedantie 
attainments, pious life and sincere devotion. 
His original home, like that of Caitanya ’s father, 
was Sylhet (in Assam)’, and he was apparently 
a friend of the family, whom Caitanya*s mother 
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accused of Having led Her two sons to asceticism. 
AltHougH originally a believer in tbe emotionally 
tempered Jnana-marga, Advaita Acarya very early 
recognised the power and fell under the spell 
of ’ Caitanya’s rapturous devotion^ and a close 
relationship sprang up between the pious old 
man and the young religious enthusiast. Advaita 
seems to have very closely identified himself with 
the new movement, and attained such an eminent 
position in it that he came to be regarded in the 
later history of the sect as one of the blessed trio 
of the new faith, although the six G-osvamins of 
Caitanyaism in the earlier stages of its history 
do not recognise him as such. It is recorded 
piously in the later Bengali works of the sect 
that Advaita was an Avatara of &va, who 
preceded and thus made possible the descent of 
Caitanya into the world by means of his fervent 
prayer and appeal. Whatever may be the value 
of this pious belief, there can be no doubt that 
in spite of his Advaita-Vedantic scholarship, 
which justified his title, Advaita was the precursor 
of the devotional Vaisnava tendency which later 
on took definite shape as Caitanyaism ; and the 
small band of devout men who gathered round 
him formed the nucleus of the new movement. 

In the midst of such surroundings Caitanya 
was bom and passed his younger days. The 
story of his life, meagre though it is in striking 
external incidents, has been told so often and so 
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well tliat it is not necessary for us to enlarge 
upon it ill detail, or linger over the scenes of 
devotional ecstasy, madness and miracles, whicli 
swell the bulk of his extant authoritative lives 
in Sanskrit and Bengali. The abundant fancies, 
no doubt, envelop the few facts, but even in the 
orthodox pictures where the colours are often laid 
too thickly, a forceful religious personality 
emerges which is not lacking in great human 
interest and appeal. 

Caitanya was born on the Phalguna Paurna- 
masl day in ^aka 1407 (February 1485 A.I).), and 
was given the name of Visvambhara. His father 
Jagannatha Miara (with the surname Puran- 
dara), originally an inhabitant of Sylhet in Assam, 
who had migrated and settled in the academic 
city of Navadvipa, was a pious and scholarly 
Brahmin of devout Vaisnava tendencies, and 
apears to have been a Rama-worshipper ; while 
his mother ^aci Devi was a deeply religious and 
sensible woman who bore the loneliness of her 
closing years with great patience and resignation. 
Visvambhara having been the only surviving 
child born in their old age, it is only natural that 
the fond parents should lavish all the wealth of 
their affection on this pretty boy, whom pitying 
affection nicknamed Nimai, but whose personal 
charm and beauty earned the epithet of Daura or 
Gauranga. Although he grew up as a privileged 
child in the midst of all the social advan- 
A3 
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tages of well-born Brahminliood, He appears to 
Have received tHe education befitting an intelli- 
gent and well-placed BraHmin boy at siicli a 
centre of learning as Navadvipa. His studies, 
However, appear to Have been cMefly confined to 
Sanskrit Grammar, especially Kalapa Grammar, 
and possibly to some literature and rhetoric to 
which allusion is made. If He became pert and 
pretentious, He only imbibed the s|)irit of the 
time and the place, but it also indicates an 
exuberant, Healthy and light-hearted youth. 
While he was still a student, his father died and 
the burden of the household fell upon his young 
shoulders. Soon after he married Laksmi, 
daughter of one Yallabha Acarya, a Navadvipa 
Pundit, became a householder, set up a Sanskrit 
school like most educated Brahmins of the day 
and received pupils. In order to acquire wealth 
he midertook a tour in East Bengal and received 
gratifying gifts from pious householders. During 
his absence his young wife Laksmi, whom He is 
said to have married out of love at first sight and 
who is depicted as an ideal wife and daughter- 
in-law, died of snake-bite. On his return he 
took the news with great calmness. He was 
married again to Visnupriya, daughter of a 
Navadvipa Pundit Sanatana Misra, but his 
conjugal life did not last long. It is probable 
that Ms first wife held a unique place in his 
affection, and in spite of his second marriage the 
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shock of her death had something to do with 
his Sannyasa which occurred not many years 
later. 

As yet the young Pundit, busy with his 
scholarly and domestic duties, showed no open 
sensibility to the religious influences which 
surrounded him, but very soon a great change 
came over his life and swept him off with its over- 
whelming force. This occurred during his pilgri- 
mage to Gaya where, as a dutiful son, he had gone 
to perform the ^raddha ceremony of his father. 
What exactly happened there is not known, but 
the hidden springs of his religious emotion must 
have been very deeply stirred. His biographers 
emphasise that the principal factor in his 
transformation was his meeting with Isvara Puri, 
the emotional ascetic, who had on a previous 
occasion tried fruitlessly to win him over to devout 
life, but who w’as now voluntarily accepted as a 
spiritual guide. Isvara Purl gave him a Mantra of 
ten syllables, but the sudden religious awakening 
in him could hardly be satisfied by such f ormal 
initiation. Of the intensity and transforming 
quality of his religious experience there can be 
no doubt ; and however much the religious 
surroundings of the holy place and the 
personality of Isvara Puri may have influenced 
it, it must have been deep-seated and spontaneous. 
His pride of learning was humbled j his love of 
finery and care of personal appearance, to which 
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frequent allusions are made by bis biographers, 
were gone ; scholastic pursuits and worldly 
concerns lost their interest. He had seen one of 
those mystic visions which turn secularly minded 
men into god-intoxicated devotees. Peoj^le said 
he came back a mad man, and he certainly 
behaved as such. When he taught his pupils, 
the subject of his discourse was Krsna, and very 
soon he had to close his school. Wrapped in 
mystic and emotional experience, he laughed and 
wept, raved in abstraction, incessantly shouted 
Krsna’s name, and went into those mystic trances 
which from now became a striking feature of his 
religious experience. 

The change in him became the talk of the town 
and a matter of concern to his relatives ; but the 
small group of Vaisnava devotees, headed by 
Advaita, saw in him something more than symp- 
toms of lunacy and welcomed him with hope and 
joy. Yery soon he was joined by Nityananda, 
who was eight years senior to him and had been 
for many years a wandering Avadhuta ascetic, 
but who was now destined to play, along with 
Caitanya, an important part in the history of the 
movement. Supported by Advaita and Nitya- 
nanda, Yisvambhara became the centre of the 
devout Yaisnava group in the city and came to 
be regarded as the very incarnation of their 
spirit of devotion. His extraordinary capacity 
for religious emotion had the power of evoking 
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similar emotion in others, and the very reality 
of Ills spiritual experience and the irresistible 
charm of his gifted personality soon made him 
the natural leader of the group. One of his first 
and most important acts was the stimulation, if 
not the actual introduction, of an emotional mode 
of musical worship, known as Sahkirtana, in the 
daily devotional meetings which were held in 
the courtyard of Srivasa’s house at Navadvipa. 
This soon expanded into Kirtana processions 
(Nagara-Kirtana) which were organised to 
parade the streets with lusty music, singing and 
dancing and to carry and spread the contagion of 
Bhakti from door to door. 

But the proud scholar and the self-satisfied 
elite of the city, who formed a large and 
influential section of society, looked upon this 
uproarious movement as a public nuisance, and 
their initial attitude of indifference, now trans- 
foiined into one of active opposition, proved a 
a great obstacle to the movement. Visvambhara 
at last resolved to win over these unbelievers by 
severing all local ties and embracing the 
universally honoured life of a Sannyaisin, although 
the deeper reason for this step must have been 
his innate predilection to asceticism, as well as 
the impatient inward urge of passionate devotion 
for completely abandoning self to the service of 
his deity. He was therefore initiated privately 
by Kesava Bharati at Katwa, a town on the other 
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side of the Ganges, in the month of Magha in 
^aka 1431 (== January 1509 A. D.) , when he was 
barely twentyfour years of age, and was given the 
Sannyasa name of Srikrsna-Caitanya, usually 
abbreviated into his universally accepted name 
of Caitanya. Kesava Bharatl lived at Katwa, 
but as there was little personal intercourse 
between him and Caitanya he does not appear 
in any way to have spiritually influenced his 
disciple either before or after the initiation. The 
particular Bharatl order of Sankara which 
Caitanya joined made as little difference to his 
inward religious consciousness, as even his very 
act of becoming a Sannyasin itself. Although in 
matters of personal purity and self-denial he 
kept to his ascetic vow, he never strictly con- 
formed to the severe passionless life of an Indian 
ascetic, to which he imparted a new spirit by his 
emotional faith in a personal god. He thus went 
far beyond his ascetic teachers in matters of 
belief and practice. 

Caitanya now resolved to go to Yrndavana 
in order to realise his devotional fancy of 
reclaiming and founding a religious colony at 
the sacred sites associated with the name of 
Kysua ; but he yielded to the entreaties of his 
lonely mother to reside permanently at Puri 
where his friends and followers could visit him 
frequently and whence pilgrims would often 
bring news of him. 
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Although a close connexion was kept up 
between the Master and his followers in Bengal 
by means of an annual visit paid by the latter, 
Caitanya’s departure must have been a great loss 
to a cause which had hardly had time yet to 
establish itself firmly. The later disruption of the 
sect, the organisation of which was left in the 
hands of Nityananda, was partly due to this lack 
of direct contact with the Master whose personal- 
ity was not only the greatest asset of the com- 
munity but also the only powerful influence 
which could unify and organise it into a compact 
body. The first short stay at Puri was marked 
by the important incident of the conversion of a 
famous Vedantist, named Vasudeva Sarvabhauma 
Bhattacarya, some of whose devotional verses 
are given in the Pacly avail. He is said to have 
been a Navadvipa scholar born about the middle 
of the 15th century. He was much older than 
Caitanya whose maternal grandfather Nilambara 
Cakravartin is said to have been a friend of 
Yasudeva’s father, Mahesvara Yisarada. Tradi- 
tion delights to make a great academic figure 
of Yasudeva, but there is no doubt about his 
Yedantic scholarship from his still available 
works.^ The conversion of this great scholar 
from the confirmed Yedantic convictions 
of a life-time must have been a notable 

4 For informations regarding. Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, see our 
Bibliogrcaphical Notes. 
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and significant triumpli for the young 
Sannyasin almost at the outset of his religious 
career. It was an important achievement 
because nothing like this had happened before. 
It is not difficult to understand the imieression 
Caitanya had made on the rank and file of his 
Navadvipa followers and their exuberant adora- 
tion of him. After he had accepted the traditional 
sanctity of the ascetic ideal and turned his face 
towards Puri, this adoration naturally deepened. 
Both distance and cherished memories of his 
wonderful devotion had actually deified him in 
their eyes as soon as he left Navadvipa, and 
rapidly created a mass of pious legends which 
to-day obscure his real religious personality. But 
in a veteran logician and Vedmitist like Vasudeva 
Sarvabhauma one would expect a less susceptible 
and more alert mind, although it must be 
admitted that the renowned scholar was at that 
time already much advanced in years. There 
can be no doubt, however, that his rationalistic 
mind must have found something real and 
arresting in the religious attitude of Caitanya, 
and recognising its power and intensity he quickly 
fell under its mystic spell. Sarvabhauma was 
held in great esteem at Puri, and it was this 
conversion, as well as the actual sight of 
Caitanya ’s ecstatic devotion, which awakened the 
curiosity and homage of Giajapati Prataparudra, 
ruler of Orissa and assured the future of 
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Cait'anyaism in that' province, altliougli tHere is 
no satisfactory evidence to show that Pratapa- 
rudra was actually converted into the new faith. 

After a few months^ stay at Puri, Caitanya 
started on a long and extensive pilgrimage to 
southern and western India which occupied a 
little less than two years ; but as this pilgrimage 
was hardly productive of any deep and lasting 
results regarding the spread of Caitanyaism, 
it is not necessary for us to trace the course of his 
wanderings in detail. His orthodox biographers, 
however, make much of his meeting with 
a scholarly and devout Vaisnava, named 
Ramananda Raya, near Rajamundry on the 
Godavari. Ramananda is described as a Sisya 
of Raghavendra Pun and a Pra-sisya of 
Madhavendra. Ramananda ’s father Bhavananda 
RSya was probably a local chief, feudatory 
to Gajapati Prataparudra ; and Ramananda 
himself held some high official position under this 
prince of Orissa. Ramananda composed an 
operatic drama {sangita-nataka as he calls it)' 
on Krsnadila, containing a glorification of Radha 
and songs on the model of Jayadeva. It was 
entitled J agannatha-vallabha, and was enacted at 
the direction of Prataparudra. The theological 
significance of the meeting with this devout 
scholar has been emphasised by Caitanya ’s 
biographers, but it is not necessary for us to dwell 
on it. It is, however, possible that the influence 
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of Ramanaada operated in tlie way in which 
Radha came to occupy a prominent place in the 
thoughts and sentiments of Caitanya. 

The rather uneventful course of Caitanya ^s life 
of worship and ecstasy which began at Puri after 
his return from this long journey was during 
the many years he settled there broken twice in 
order to realise his long-cherished desire of visiting 
tVrndavana, the holy centre of Krsna-lila. The 
recovery of the sacred sites of Yrndavana by the 
followers of Caitanya and its erection into one 
of the chief religious centres of Northern India 
form one of the most interesting events in the 
history of mediaeval Vaisnavism ; for the modern 
Yrndavana, eclipsing to-day the glory of the 
adjacent city of Mathura by its fine temples, 
groves, seminaries and bathing ghats, is 
the creation chiefly of Bengal Yaisnavism. 
The inspiration origmated probably from 
Madhavendra Purl, but it culminated in the 
constructive enthusiasm of Caitanya and his 
disciples. The sacred Yrndavana, with its 
romantic associations of the Krsiia-Q-opl legend, 
must have charmed the devotional fancy of 
Caitanya ;; but since the place had been long 
neglected even by Krsna-worshippers, Caitanya 
had at an early stage of his career selected 
Lokanatha Acarya, once his schoolmate and later 
on his disciple, and entrusted him with the 
mission of reclaiming the holy city which was 
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then lying desolate. The site of the old mythical 
Yrndavana is perhaps lost, like that of the old 
mythical Mathura, but the present sacred sites 
were identified by the disciples of Caitanya, and 
a new city was built up as their seminary and 
their stronghold and was invested with a new 
sanctity and glory. 

On his way to the newly restored Yrndavana 
Caitanya passed through Bengal, but the journey 
never extended beyond Ramakeli, near Cauda, 
the ancient capital of North Bengal. At this 
place an incident occurred which came to possess 
a deep significance in the later history of the cult. 
Here Caitanya met and won over two scholarly 
brothers who, with their nephew, were destined to 
become the acknowledged theologians of the faith 
and thus play an important part in its future 
development. They were two gifted men of pious 
inclinations descended from Karnata Brahmins, 
who had settled for some generations in Bengal. 
They were employed at that time as high officials 
at the Court of Allauddin Hussain Shah at Cauda. 
They were enthralled by Caitanya ’s deep faith, 
became Ms followers, and ultimately abandoned 
wealth and eminence for the ascetic and scholarly 
life of a Yrndavana Cosvamin. Caitanya gave 
them new names, Sanatana and Rupa, by which 
they are better known. He directed them later 
on to make Yrndavana the academic as well as 
the religious centre of the new faith and produce 
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in Sanskrit tke entire body of tbeological, 
philosophical and emotional literature for the 
sect. The works they produced under Oaitanya^s 
inspiration have ever since formed the most 
authoritative foundations of the cult. 

The journey to Vrndavana having been 
interrupted, Caitanya returned to Puri; but soon 
after he set out once more and realised his 
object. His no them tour was not as extensive as 
his southern and western pilgrimage, and it is 
not necessary for us to linger over it. On his 
way back he spent a few days at Prayaga 
(Allahabad) during the great bathing festival 
(Kumbha-niela) and met a few saintly ascetics 
and scholars, among whom may be mentioned 
Raghupati XJpadhyaya, a Vaisiiava scholar of 
Tirhut, some of whose devotional verses are 
given in the PadyavaK Caitanya was also 
joined here by one of his two new Bengal 
recruits, Rupa C-osvamin, who had now, with 
his younger brother Anupama (alias Vallabha), 
left home to follow him. Rupa’s elder brother 
Sanatana was delayed by a short spell of im- 
prisonment into which the jealous Sultan of G-auda 
had thrown him, but he came and joined the party 
later on at Benares. At Benares, as well as at 
Puri, Caitanya is represented by one of his 
orthodox biographers as giving elaborate Gastric 
instructions to Rupa and Sanatana in the dogmas 
and doctrines of the faith, but the six long 
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cliapters of tHe biograpHy, wMcK are devoted to 
this detailed theological exposition placed in the 
mouth of Caitanya, consist of nothing more than 
a direct summary, with free quotations, of the 
learned works which the two brothers composed 
later on after the passing away of Gaitanya. The 
works themselves of these scholarly devotees prove 
the extensive learning of a life-time, and it is 
unbelievable that they could have thus learnt them 
in all their details by only a few months^ instruc- 
tion. The Bhahti-ratndhara speaks of their 
stupendous gastric knowledge even before they 
accepted Caitanyaism, and this is probably one of 
the reasons why Gaitanya selected them for the 
special work of producing ail the Sastras of the 
new faith. 

After returning from the pilgrimage Gaitanya 
settled permanently at Puri at about ^aka 14:30 
( = 1517 A. D.), and with a chosen few of his 
disciples about him passed the remaining sixteen 
years in a comparatively uneventful life of daily 
worship and adoration. The monotony was 
broken by the annual exodus of his Bengal 
disciples, as well as by occasional visits of scholars, 
devotees and admirers. The history of this 
period of Gaitanya ’s life is made up of these small 
incidents, as well as by the description of his 
religious ecstasies. His emotions grew in 
intensity and became characterised by excesses 
of stupor, trances and frenzied energy, verging 
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upon Hysteria and dementia. To tHe faitHM 
the closing years of Ms life consist of an orgy 
of devotional passion, of an exclusive madness 
of divine love (Premonmada). Day by day lie 
became incapable of taking care of Mmself , but lie 
was watched and tended with loving solicitude by 
Svarupa Damodara and other intimate disciples. 
His prolonged emotional experiences of religious 
frenzy must have made extraordinary demands 
on his highly wrought nervous system, and 
brought on exhaustion and constant fits of 
seizure. Under this increasing strain of an 
almost impossible emotionalism his physical frame 
broke down, and he passed away in Asa^ha, Saka 
1455 (=Jime-July, 1533 A.D.). 

Although Caitanya possessed the great quality 
of leadership and extraordinary power over the 
minds of men, he does not appear at any time of 
his career to have concerned himself directly with 
the organisation of his followers. Absorbed in his 
ecstasies he hardly ever sought to build up a cult 
or a sect. If such a cult or sect gathered itself 
round him, it was due to the charm of his 
personality and the powerful appeal of his 
devotional faith. The enthusiasm of some of 
his more practical or more scholastically inclined 
disciples would rather see in him a great 
organiser and theological expounder of a system, 
but neither propagating zeal nor theological 
ambition ever entered his, simple life of intense 
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devotion'. If some notable conversions were 
achieved, they are hardly the result of any direct 
missionary e:ffiort on his part ; but, as the 
orthodox records themselves indicate, they were 
due to the powerful impression he could create 
on receptive minds by his outstanding religious 
personality. Even admitting that he could 
employ philosophy or theology as a weapon in 
argument, it was yet his intimate and vivid sense 
of spiritual truth which cast a mystic spell and 
called forth a deep and lasting response. This 
wonderful spiritual influence could enthrall men 
of great capacity and inspire them with a life- 
long zeal for sectarian pioneering, laborious 
scholarship and devotional austerity; but to attri- 
bute this achievement to any conscious efiEort or 
purpose is to misread the whole trend of his life. 

The later development of the sect and the cult, 
therefore, is chiefly the work of his disciples and 
associates. At the same time, one must guard 
against the error of supposing that the cult and 
the sect were entirely created by his followers 
to whom Caitanya was a mere figure-head or a 
willing instrument. Caitanya ^s personal relation 
to his leading disciples, as borne out by the 
orthodox records, clearly demonstrate that on the 
main lines of its growth and expansion the 
movement was directly inspired by the example 
of his life and experience, even if he did not 
actually persevere at the task, If he possessd the 
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capacity, lie never Had in Ms emotional absorp- 
tion either the time or the willingness to found 
a sect or a system ; but from the very beginning 
the movement bore the impress of his personality 
and developed on the lines of his spiritual 
experiences, which formed its greatest and most 
powerful asset. This was the driving force by 
which the movement organised and propagated 
itself during his life-time, and which inspired his 
leading disciples to organise and propagate it 
after his passing away. As such this was his 
highest contribution to the sect and the cult. 
The standard of Yaisnava life and devotion set 
up by his own life, the new spirit of emotionalism 
which he imparted to traditional piety, the 
widespread emotional appeal of the new mode of 
Sahkirtana which he developed, the sincerity and 
contagious passion of his realisation of the Radha- 
Krsna cult, the expansive and liberating power 
of his catholic and simple ideas of w'orship, 
his devotional fancies about the Vrndavana 
settlement, his winning over of scholars and 
devotees who were to be the future organisers of 
the sect both on its practical and doctrinal sides 
and his inspiring them with a selfless love for the 
task, —in one word, his great religious life and 
personality clearly gave an initial direction and 
an impetus to the movement, which gradually 
organised itself in the hands of his followers into 
a definite sect and eult 
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If Caitanya did not concern himself actively 
in the work of organising his followers, which was 
left mostly in the hands of Advaita and 
Nityananda, still less did he take upon himself 
the work of a thinker or writer. However much 
intellectual pride he is reported to have possessed 
in his youth, he gave up his scholastic pursuits 
after his return from Gaya. A man of his great 
emotional capacity was hardly ever ht for 
serious or sustained intellectual effort, for which 
he never showed any particular bent, and which 
became more and more impossible as years went 
on. To a man of his temperament spiritual 
realisation was hardly a matter of speculative 
discussion. In spite of the fact that some of his 
scholastic biographers delight to depict Caitanya 
as a trained theorist expounding with precision 
a whole theological system and invest him with 
the omniscience of a Gastric Pandit, they also 
indicate that in his ecstatic absorption he was 
careless of mere Sastric knowledge. The theology 
that is placed in his mouth is clearly the theology 
of a later day, in which these biographers 
themselves were severely trained. It must not 
also be forgotten that the significance of 
Caitanya ’s teaching, like the teaching of all great 
teachers, lies not so much in his special 
interpretation of this or that text, but in the 
reality and force of his inner spiritual 
experience, which gave him an extraordinary 
A5 
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power over the minds of men. The whole trend 
indeed of Caitanya’s life was against his being 
an exact scholar or thinker. When Caitanya 
closed his school after his return from Gray a he 
is reported to have shut up his books and said to 
his pupils that for him lessons were finished from 
that day. The words became almost literally 
prophetic, for in after-years he hardly ever 
opened a book for serious study and hardly ever 
wrote anything. The scholarly pursuits of a 
Pandit, the pride of learning or the zest for 
dialectic disputations — all passed out of his life, 
which now began to move in an entirely different 
atmosiDhere. Outside the Srimad-lMgavata, the 
newly discovered Brahma-samhitd and the 
devotional lyrics of Bilvamangala, Jayadeva, 
yidyapati or Caii.didasa he appears to have read 
next to nothing. It is misdirected zeal which im 
vests him with the false glory of scholastic emi- 
nence ; his true greatness lies in other directions 
and his power over men came from other sources. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Caitanya 
wrote nothing with the exception of eight 
Sanskrit verses which are given as the ^iksdstahaj 
and which are nothing more than expressions 
of his simple and passionate faith. All these 
eight verses are to be found under his name 
(cited as Sri-bhagavatah) in the PadydvaK 
KavikarnapUra in his Caitanya-candrodaya 
appears to negative the idea that Caitanya ever 
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wrote anything about his doctrines. The 
attribution to him, therefore, of any specific work 
or specific doctrine is more a matter of pious 
belief than a positive historical fact. It is indeed 
difficult to say how much of the elaborate 
theologising which is piously put in his mouth 
was actually uttered by him, for these reported 
utterances of his are in fact faithful summaries 
of the highly scholastic works of the Yrndavana 
Gosvamins themselves, who as leisured recluses 
could devote their keen and highly trained minds 
to the construction of elaborate systems of 
speculation. It is not clear, therefore, how far 
these tenets of a later time actually represent 
Caitanya’s views. No doubt, Caitanya is 
represented as commissioning Sanatana and 
Rapa to prepare these learned texts as the 
doctrinal foundations of the faith and sug- 
gesting to them elaborate outlines and schemes ; 
but these outlines and schemes are so sus- 
piciously faithful to the actual and much later 
products of the G-osvamins themselves that this 
fact takes away whatever truth there might have 
been in the representation. That some such rela- 
tion actually existed between the Master and his 
learned disciples is highly probable, but excessive 
zeal has represented it in a distorted perspective. 
It is also remarkable that while these G-osvamins 
themselves make a general acknowledgment of 
the inspiration derived from Caitanya and his life, 
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tliere is nowhere any acknowledgment of direct 
instruction or outlining of schemes to them by 
Caitanya. The actual personal contact of Rupa 
and Sanatana with the Master was indeed very 
brief, while there is no evidence to show that J iva, 
their nephew, ever had this good fortune. It is 
hard to believe that within the period of a few 
months at the most, they could have been in- 
structed by Caitanya, as alleged, in the whole 
range and depth of the Bhakti-sastra and in 
every such detail of doctrine as they set it forth 
in their elaborate and voluminous work. It is 
certainly true that Caitanya inspired these men 
of great talent with a life-long zeal for the task, 
which made them scorn delight and live laborious 
days ; he might have also suggested to them his 
own ideas of devotion born out of his own religious 
experience ; and above all, his life itself must 
have furnished them a vivid text to enlarge and 
comment upon. But to hold Caitanya responsible 
for every fine point of dogma and doctrine elabo- 
rated by Sanatana, Rtipa and Jiva would indicate 
an undoubtedly pious but entirely unhistorical 
imagination. 

It is worth remarking in this connexion that 
although Bengal Yaisnavism presents itself as a 
deliberate historical religion promulgated by a 
definite founder, yet in the practical working out 
of the system the direct intuitive realisation or 
teachings of the founder do not expressly find a 
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place. Except tHe usual obeisance and homage to 
Caitanya and general passages testifying to his 
identity with the supreme deity, there is nowhere 
in the extensive works of the three early authori- 
tative Gosvamins (RUpa, Sanatana and Jiva) any 
direct reference to his personal views and teachings. 
These theologians and philosophers are chiefly 
concerned with the godhead of Krsna and his Lila 
as revealed in the older scriptures ; and Kr sna in 
their theory, as we shall presently see, is not an 
Avatara but the supreme deity himself. They 
are almost entirely silent about Caitanya-lila and 
its place in their devotional scheme, audit is some- 
what strange that in presenting a system in 
Caitanya ^s name they rely exclusively upon older 
sources and do not refer at all to his direct 
realisation of spiritual truths. The divinity of 
Krsna as the exclusive object of worship is 
elaborately established, but the divinity of 
Caitanya, which is implicitly acknowledged in the 
Namaskriyas and miscellaneous devotional verses, 
is hardly ever discussed. It is said in the later 
Bengali biogrophies of Caitanya that these works 
themselves were not only inspired but were 
directly communicated to these disciples by 
Caitanya himself. It may have been so, but there 
is no direct acknowledgment of this fact by the 
Gosvmins themselves ; and what appears to have 
been communicated (if we take the texts themselves 
as evidence) is nothisown Anubhayabut elaborate 
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scliolastic systems based on and developed from 
inherited Vaisnava tradition. Nor is there any 
devotional interpretation of the personality of 
Caitanya and Caitanya-lila as there is of the 
personality of Krsna and Krsna-lila. There can 
be no doubt that the devout life of Caitanya in- 
spired these faithful disciples, but in the actual 
building up of their systems of philosophy and 
theology, there is no reference to the life, person- 
ality or views of the Master himself. There is, 
on the other hand, an entire dependence on a 
complicated system of interpretation of older 
sacred texts, rather than upon any direct and 
vivid spiritual illumination. In these works of the 
G-osvamins we reach indeed a high level of the 
emotional doctrine of Bhakti in the setting of a 
vital system of religious beliefs, and the life 
and personality of Caitanya must have been a 
powerful exemplification of these beliefs and 
doctrines, but we still move in an indefinite haze 
of mythology, sentiment and speculation derived 
from the Puranic tradition ; while the intellectual 
seriousness or the ethical nobility of the tenets 
is hardly propounded with the force of direct 
realisation, inasmuch as they are completely 
merged in a floating mass of uncertain myths, 
legends and traditional beliefs. In all probability 
Caitanya himself never claimed any divine 
honours, but the piety of his devout followers 
Exalted him as such, making him an incarnation 
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not only of Krs^a but also of RadHa • but it is 
remarkable that this doctrine of single or double 
incarnation is nowhere discussed by the six 
authoritative Gosvamins. Nor do they anywhere 
recognise or inculcate as a creed the worship of 
Caitanya or his image, although this became a not- 
able feature of the later development of the faith. 

Whatever might have been the case, the fact 
remains that Caitanya never thought it necessary 
to emulate the founders of other Yaisnava 
Sampradayas in the writing of religious or 
speculative works himself, nor did he care much 
about iDutting together all that he taught and 
practised. He left his life and personality as a 
shining example of devotion and as his best legacy 
to his followers. On his immediate and intimate 
disciples, therefore, fell the laborious task of syste- 
matising the doctrines and practices of the faith 
and defining its creed. How much of these 
is Caitanya ^s and how much their own will 
perhaps never be known ; but it is probable that 
much of them, written within a few years after 
his death, was directly inspired by his personal 
example and teaching. Upon the two brothers, 
Sanatana and Rupa, Caitanya himself is said to 
have imposed the special task of expressing its 
theology and its Rasa-sastra, in which they 
were very materially reinforced later on by 
the mystical-metaphysical scholarship of their 
nephew Jiva. They were men of great literary 
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and fetric talent, acute theologians and 
passionate poets, as well as ascetic devotees of 
exemplary lives. Their commanding position 
as the fit and chosen disciples, instructed and 
commissioned for the exacting task, their 
austere and saintly character, their selfless 
devotion to the cause, and their laborious and 
life-long scholarly activities gave them a unique 
influence as the three authoritative Grosvamins or 
teachers of the faith. As such, they had been 
held in the highest veneration throughout the 
whole history of the sect. With them was closely 
associated Q-opala - Bhatta, a South Indian 
Brahmin, whose name and attainments are held 
in almost equal esteem. His chief task appears 
to have been the codification, probably in 
collaboration with Sanatana, of the social and 
religious practices of Bengal Vaisnavism in a 
voluminous compilation which forms the most 
authoritative ritualistic text of the cult. To 
these four Gosvamins were added Raghunatha 
Bhatta who does not appear to have written 
anything but whose interpretation of the 
Bhdgavaia is highly praised, and Raghunatha 
Dasa, whose passionate devotional sensibility 
expressed itself in a Sanskrit Kavya of the 
Campti type on Krsna-llla and in a series of 
fervent Sanskrit Stotras and Bengali lyrics on 
the same erotico-mystic theme. ^ 

5 Some of Kaghunatha Dasa’a,, verses are given in the Padyavalt. 
SahStana’s verses are (j-aoted -with the asoription ^rimat-prahhoh. Wf 
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THese were lEe six 0osvSmins to wliom belongs 
the credit of working out and defining, after 
Caitanya^s death, the whole system of tenets and 
practices peculiar to Bengal yaisnavism, and 
determining its doctrinal trend which, however 
modified and supplemented in later times, 
dominated throughout its later history. It was 
also their inspiration which led to the writing 
by Krsnadasa Kaviraja, who was their disciple, of 
the most learned standard biography of Caitanya 
in Bengali ; and it was their approval which 
gave the stamp of orthodox authority not only to 
this but also to the earlier and no less important 
Bengali biography composed by Yrndavana- 
dasa. The six G-osvamins lived at Yrndavana at 
about the same period of time, and to them is 
due the building up of modern Vpndavana as the 
chief intellectual and religious centre of the sect, 
where its theology, its philosophy, its ritualism 
and its Rasa-^astra were created. They reclaimed 
the sacred sites, identified them, and gave to each 
a distinctive name ; they made their wealthy 
disciples and admirers build the great temples, 
groves and bathing places, and laid the foundation 
of its modern glory and sanctity. It was indeed 
their eminence and influence which gave marked 
primacy to the Bengal school over other rival 
schools in the holy city associated with the name 
ofKrsna, 

tave only one verse assigned to Gopala Bhatta, but see our Bibliograph-ical 
note on Dakfi^atya, 
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NoiE mucH is Imowii about tHe details of tlieir 
lives, but most of tbeir works have survived. 
iWithout exception they; adopted Sanskrit as the 
medium of expression, so that in the first stage of 
the Caitanya movement, Sanskrit works in prose 
and verse form its most authoritative and 
original sources. The adoption of the almost 
obsolete and pedantic classical language was 
probably prompted by the idea of the sanctity 
and authority attached to the learned Deva-bhasa 
as befitting their classical works. But perhaps 
there was also the temptation of appealing to a 
larger learned public, as well as of emulating 
the standard Sanskrit texts of other schools 
and obtaining an equal recognition. 

Although the range and versatility of their 
individual literary works are remarkable, the six 
Q-osvamins appear to have divided among them- 
selves the work entrusted to them according to 
their individual taste, inclination and capacity. 
Sanatana, more devout than scholarly, concerned 
himself chiefly with theology and interpretation 
of theological texts ; the more practically minded 
G-opala Bhatta elaborately codified its ritualism 
and devotional practices; while Raghunatha Dasa, 
more poetically and emotionally disposed, gave 
fanciful expression in prose and verse to the 
erotic mysticism which the faith associated with 
KrsEia^s sports. Rtipa GosvSmin, a passionate 
devotee but possessing a trained scholastic mind^ 
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tooK up for special treatment tKe emotional 
analysis of Bhakti as a Rasa, and wrote 
authoritatively on its peculiar psychology, 
systematising a rhetorical Bhakti-rasa>s5stra, 
as well as composing illustrative dramas and 
poems on Krsg.a-lila and compiling an anthology 
of the varied literary expression of the faith. 
He also supplemented in a more scholastic spirit 
the theological labours of Sanatana by his Laghu 
or Saw^^epa-'bhdgamtdmrtay which purporting 
by its name to be only a summary of SanStana^s 
BrJiad-bMgavatdmrtaf is really an independent 
treatise. RUpa Gosvtoin also indicated a system 
of romantic Radha-EIrs^a associations (Gj-anas)', 
which later on formed the basis of an elaborate 
hagiology of the cult. Trained by them and 
deeply read in their learned works, Jiva 
G-osvSmin possessed a more versatile mind and 
wrote equally authoritatively on almost all the 
branches of the Vaisnava fetra, but his natural 
predilection, as well as his early philosophical 
training at Benares, fitted him for the task of 
giving an elaborate exposition of its mystico- 
metaphysical dogmatics. In this way the six 
Hosvamins covered the whole range of the 
yais^ava festra; and with the exception of the 
much later works (18th century) of yisvanatha 
Cakravartin and Baladeva .Vidyabhusana, they 
practically created the entire religious and 
speculative literature of Bengal yais^avism, 
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Of tKese six Gosvamins, we are for ffie present 
concerned cMefly with Rupa G-osvamin, about 
whom and his brother Sanatana we fortunately, 
possess some reliable record. Their nephew 
Jiva 0-osvamin, at the close of his abridgment 
of Sanatana ’s Waisnava^osanl tommmidiicj on 
BMgavata, gives us the genealogy of the family, 
as well as a list of their principal works. This list, 
which can be generally corroborated from other 
sources, is quoted with approval in the Bengali 
BJiahU’mtndhara which, together with Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja’s Caitanyorcaritdmrta and the Premor 
vildsa, supplies additional information about 
Sanatana, Rapa and Jiva. From these accounts 
we learn that they were descended originally from 
Karpata Brahmins who had migrated and settled 
in Bengal. It is somewhat curious that the work’ 
of the four Gosvamins, whose ancestors belonged 
to Karnata or the South, far excelled in range, 
depth, quality and magnitude the work of the 
other two who belonged strictly to Bengal. The 
previous history of the family of Rapa and 
Sanatana is thus given by their nephew Jiva, who 
was the only son of their untimely deceased third 
brother Anupama (also called Yallabha). There 
was a prince of Karnata, named Sarvajha Jagad- 
guru, of the Bharadvaja-gotra of Brahmins, who 
is said to have added to his other princely quali- 
ties a knowledge of the three Yedas. His son 
Anirud^, who^ succeeded him, was also a 
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renowned prince, but lie fancied only tbe Yajur- 
veda. Of Aniruddlia^s two sons, Rupesvara and 
Harihara, by Ms two wives, the first became an 
accomplished scholar but the second took to evil 
ways and turned out his step-brother from his 
principality. Rupesvara, who fled to some country 
in the east, had a son named Padmanabha, 
who was well-versed in the Yajur-veda and the 
Upanisads. Padmanabha settled on the banks of 
the Granges at Navahatta (modern Naihati, accor- 
ding to the BJiahti-mtnakara)y performed a Yajna 
and had five sons, of whom Mukunda was the 
youngest. On account of a quarrel with his 
relative, Mukunda left Navahatta and went to 
Yaflga (East Bengal), settling at Patoyabad, near 
Jessore, within the Bskla Candradvipa Pergunna. 
Mukunda appears to have had several sons, of 
whom we are concerned here with three, to whom 
Caitanya gave the names of Sanatana, Rupa and 
Anupama. Anupama^s original name is given as 
vVallabha, but our information is uncertain with 
regard to the original names of Rupa and 
Sanatana. 

The eldest Sanatana appears to have learned 
Sanskrit from Ratnakara Yidyavaeaspati, a 
scholar of Navadvipa, who is said to have been 
a younger brother of Yasudeva Sarvabhauma 
and whom Sanatana mentions reverentially as 
his Guru in the opening verses of his Varava- 
to§a0. Belonging, as he did, to a learned, 
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respectable and well-to-do family, Sanatana made 
Ms way in tbe world, became a Mgb official 
(Mahamantrin, we are told) at the Mnbammadan 
court at Gauda, acquired considerable wealth 
and power, and settled with his brothers at the 
Yillage of Ramakeli, near Gauda, where he met 
Caitanya for the first time when the latter 
was on his way to Vrndavana. Rupa also 
appears to have held some high official position 
at the same court. Although Sanatana and 
RUpa had the Muhammadan names or titles of 
Dabir Khas and Saker Malik respectively 
before Caitanya gave them new Hiudu names, 
this custom of adopting Muhammadan names or 
titles of distinction as a sign of royal favour 
was not unusual, and there is no satisfactory 
evidence to establish their alleged conversion into 
Muhammadanism. On the contrary, the Bhahti* 
ratndhara tells us that they invited a colony 
of Kar^iata Brahmins to settle near Ramakeli 
and apparently kept up their inherited social 
and religious practices, only considering them- 
selves impure because of their contact with 
Mlecchas. They kept themselves in touch with 
the Yaisiiavas of Navadvlpa, and had from the 
beginning an obviously Vaisnava disposition. 
The two early Duta-Kavyas which RUpa appears 
to have composed before he met Caitanya 
bear testimony not only to their retention 
of ancestral, faith but also to their early 
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interest in Kysija-lila. Ai any^ rate, their 
anomalous social position, as well as their innate 
yais^iayite proclivities, must have made them 
spiritually dissatisfied, and they welcomed 
Caitanya’s presence at Ramkeli as a means of 
escape and salvation. Not very long afterwards 
Rupa left home with his younger brother 
Anupama and joined Caitanya at Allahabad on 
the latter’s way back from Yrndavana. At 
Benares they were joined later on by Sanatana 
who was delayed, it is said, by the jealousy of his 
Muhammadan ruler ; for after Rupa’s defection, 
the prince was afraid of losing the valued 
service of Sanatana and had thrown the latter 
into prison. The story of their Vairagya is 
told in a somewhat romantic strain in the 
Bengali Frema-vildsa ; but there cannot be any 
doubt about the inward imperious urge which 
led them to forsake worldly eminence and fortune 
for the sake of scholarly life of asceticism and 
spiritual advancement. They requested Caitanya ’s 
permission to accompany him to Puri, but were 
directed to go to Yrndavana first. 

Havmg visited Yrndavana, Rapa Q-osvamin 
left for Puri with his brother Anupama who, 
however, died on the way in Bengal on the banks 
of the Ganges. It is said that during his 
journey to Puri Rapa conceived the idea of 
writing some Sanskrit dramas on Krsna-lila, and 
by the time he reached Puri he had already 
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composed a part' of Ms drama YidagdJia-mddKava, 
Eeceiviiig tlie approval of Caitanya, who however 
suggested to him that he should write also 
on the Madhurya aspect of the Lila, B.upa 
was inspired with the idea of his Lalita-madhava. 
Some time later Sanatana also came to Puri, 
and Caitanya is said to have given to the 
two brothers detailed instructions regarding the 
composition of various Gastric works for the sect. 
After these short visits they returned to 
Yrndavana and settled there till their death, 
leading the hard life of an ascetic devotee and 
carrying on with selfless devotion the laborious 
work entrusted to them, for which they were 
eminently fitted by their learning and piety. 
Caitanya himself is reported to have said that 
there was not a greater learned man than 
Sanatana and his brother, and it was probably 
this qualification which led him to choose them 
among all his disciples for this special work. 
Such was their sincerity of devotion that Jiva 
Gosvamin tells us that even Krsna revealed 
himself to them on one occasion as a young Gopa 
bringing milk to quench their thirst. Later on 
their nephew Jiva Gosvamin, who was trained at 
Benares under Madhusudana Vacaspati, an 
accomplished grammarian, Smarta and Yedantist, 
joined them at Yrndavana, where he appears 
to have been carefully instructed by his uncles 
in the Bhakti-s'astra and afterwards taken as, a 
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worthy collaborator in their literary eiffiortg for 
the cause of Oaitanyaism. 

The Yaisnava treatises composed by Sanatana 
are not many. They are: (i) the (Brliad-) 
BJidgavatdmrta with its Digdarsani commentary, 

(ii) a commentary also called Digdarsani on 
Oopalabhatta^s Hari-l)liaMi-vildsa, which latter 
work also is sometimes attributed to him and in the 
composition of which he might have collaborated, 

(iii) a commentary on the Tenth Skaiidha 
of the Srimadhhdgavata entitled Yaisnava- 
tosan% of which an abridged Laghu-vais^ava- 
tosam or simply Laghu-tosani was prepared 
by diva Gosvamin. All these works are available 
in print, having been published at Murshida- 
bad by the Radharaman Press, Berhampore 
(in Bengali character), and (iv) T dtpary a-di^nhd 
commentary on Kalidasa’s lieghaduta (Bggeling, 
India Office Catalogue, yH, pp. 1422-23). 

Rupa Go.svamin’s works are more numerous, 
and almost all of them have been printed in 
Bengali character by the above Press (as marked 
by asterisk below; separate editions when 
available are also mentioned below). They are: 

(i-ii) Hamsa-duta and Uddhava-sandesa 
(Kavya) [very often printed, and available in 
Devanagari character in Haebeiiin’s Anthology 
pp. 323 f and in the Kavya-samgraha published 
by Jivananda Yidyasagara, Calcutta 1888, pts. ii 
pp. 441-507 and iii pp. 215-275]. 
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(iii) ^Btavormdld, consisting of Stavas, 
Stotras and Gitas (64 in number) of varying 
length', composed in di:ffierent metres, collected 
together under this title by Jiva Gosvamin. 

(iv) ^VidagdJia-mddhava (Drama) [also 
published in Kavyamala 81, Bombay 1903]. 

(v) * Lalita-mddJiava (Drama). 

(vi) * Bana-keli-hamnudl (Bhanika). 

(vii-viii) ^ BJiakti-msdmrta-sind'hu and its 

supplement ^Ujjvala-nlla-mani (Bhakti-rasa- 
^astra). [The former is also published by 
DSmodara Sastrin at Benares 1931, and the latter 
in the Kavyamala 95, Bombay 1913.] 

(ix) Mathiifd-mahdtmya, said to be now 
included m iliQ Yaraka-piirdna (not separately 
published). 

(x) *Padydvali (Anthology). 

(xi) * Ndtaka-candrikd (Dramaturgy). 

(xii) * Samksepa-h'hdgavatdmrta (Theology), 
(xiii) ^ Srl-ganoddcsa-dlpikd or Badlid-hrsna 

ganoddesa-dipikd (Brhat and Laghu).® 

With regard to the exact dates of Sanatana 
and Rupa, no authentic information is available ; 
but from their relation to Caitanya and from 
the dates of composition recorded at the end of 
some of their own works, we can apioroximately 
fix the period of their literary activity. Rupa 

e Some other minor ■works are sometimes ascribed to Rupa but the 
genuineness of such attribution, is doubtful. For these discussions 
reference may be made to my larger work mentionod above. 
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Gosvamin’s two Buta-Itavyas mentioned above 
were probably composed before his conversion, 
as there is no Namashriya or reference in them 
to Caitanya. The Padyavali, which is cited by 
name in his BhaMi-rasamrta-sindhti, Ujjvala- 
nUa-mani ajid NataUa-candriM was probably also 
an early compilation. It may, however, have been 
recast or added to before the composition of these 
works. This surmise follows from the fact that it 
contains no Namaskriya or reference to Caitanya 
but gives all the eight verses of Caitanya ’s so- 
called Sihsdstaha with the subscription §iT- 
bhagavatah. It does not also give verses from 
any of Rupa’s dramatic works, which have been 
very profusely utilised for illustrative verses 
in his two treatises on the Rasa-sastra mentioned 
above as well as in his NataJm-candrikd, The 
Padyavall in its turn quotes verses from the 
following stotras of Rtipa included in his 
Stava-mdld, viz., Govinda-'biruddvali, Vrnddvana- 
go-vatsa-Gdray^di-Md and Mathurdstka, which 
must have even composed earlier. Some of 
Rupa’s other works, however, are expressly dated. 
His Ddna-keli-kamiud^ 'which igTotesses to have 
been written at Nandlsvara for the pleasure of 
some dear friend living on the banks of the 
Kunda'^, appears to bear the earliest date, viz., Saka 

7 There is some doubt regarding this date for which reference 
should be made to our forthcoming work on the subject already 
mentioned above. 
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1417=1495 A.D.® If the date is correct, it is clear 
that this work must have been written long before 
the author met Caitanya, who himself could not 
have been more than ten years old at that time. 
It is thus probably one of his earliest works ; 
and, while his other dramas pay opening homage 
to Caitanya, the Ddna-keli-JmimucU makes no 
reference to him. Next comes the Yidagdlia- 
mddhava which gives us the date Samvat 
1589=1533 A.D.9 The compilation of his Laliia- 
mddJima is dated‘^ in the month of J yaistha in 
^aka 1459 = 1537 A.D. The Ndtaka-candrikd 
which draws upon all these dramatic works for 
its illustrative verses (as well as upon the 
PadymaU) but which makes no reference to the 
two works on Rasa-sastra, must have been 
composed after these dramas were completed. 

8 gate manu4ate kalae candfa-svaTa-samanvite 
nandlsvare nivasatu hliani'keya')^ vinirmita. 

This rei’se occurs not only in the printed text, but also in 
Haraprasad Sastri, JTotice* i, no 164 and in the Bescriptive Catalogue of 
Madras Government Oriental Mss Library, xxi, p. 8407 (no 12521). The 
date cannot be explained (as done by the commentary) as Saka 1471 
= 1649 A.D.; for the Bdna lceli-lcaumudi is cited in the BhaTcti-rasamrta 
which is dated in Saka 1463=1641 A.D. 

nava-sindhura-bdficndu-saiV'Miye samvatsare gate 
mdagdha-mddhavarg. nidma ndiaJear^ golcule hrtam. 

{‘O.l. nanda iov nava in Madras Gatalogue, xxi, p, 851^), 

I 0 f^ande&u-vedendu-rmte kaTidhde 
iuhrasya rmsasya tithau caturth^m 
dine dinehasya harirg. pranamya 
sanidpayaf^ hhadra-’Vane prabandham, 
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His BJialdi-rasmtrta-sindJiu appears to tiave 
been completed^i in Saka 1463=1541 A.D., and his 
U jjvala-nila-mam, which purports to be its 
supplement, must have been composed later. His 
next dated work appears to be the Brhad-rMha-^ 
hrmob-gcinoddesa-dlpiJt^ which was completed in 
the month of ^ravana (July- August) &ka 
1472=1550 A.D.,12 while his Uthalikd-vallan 
stotra (included in the Stava-mMa) is dated^^ in 
the month of Pausa (December- January) in Saka 
1471=1549 A.D. These dates would make it 
clear that the most flourishing period of Rupa^s 
literary activity falls between 1533 and 1550 A.D., 
but it must have begun as early as 1495 A.D. 

The verses of the Padymali are selected and 
arranged not so much to illustrate the intricacies 
of the theology and philosophy of Caitanyaism but 
to exemplify, by means of the devotional verses of 
yarious Yaisnava writers, the general features 

Ji rainanga sahra-gai}ite SaJse gohulam a^i^fhitena 

hl-'bhalcti-rasamrta-sind'hur vitankitah k§udra~rufena. 

The v.l, ramaiika.-hokra-ganite is noticed in E. G. Bhandarkar, Uepori 
1883-84 (Bombay 1887), p. 76, whicb would give Saka 1493. But the 
commentator Jiva Gosvamin in explaining the passage distinctly states 
tri-sasihyadhika-caturdaL'a-ganite, and. further notes the corresponding 
Saipvat era as vihraniadityasya tvasta-navatyadhi'ka-pancada^a'satl-ganite 
iti jiieyam. The reading of the two Dacca University Mss (Xos. 2469 
and 2483) which we consulted is rdimfiga4akra~ganiie, and the explanation 
of the commentary is given there ^ above. 

1 2 ^ake drg-akm-kahre nahhasi nahhomatii-dim sa^ihydm 
waja-^patisadinanirad'hB-Ji^margafioddeka-^ilcdd'tyi, 

I ^ candraha-hhuvam sake pause-gohnla-vasind 
iyam ulkalika-purva'Vallarl nirmita maya. 
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of the attitude of Bhakti as a Rasa or devotional 
sentiment. It is true that the philosophical or 
theological dogmas and doctrines of Caitanyaism 
are intimately connected with the erotico- 
emotional ideas of its Rasa-sastra, and the two 
points of view cannot be strictly separated; 
but our poet-rhetorician is concerned here 
chiefly with its emotional conception of Bhakti 
and its devotional attitude towards Krsnalila, 
as they find expression in the living poetic 
experience of antecedent or contemporaneous 
Yaisnava devotees, great or small. It is hardly 
necessary for us therefore to enter into the 
details of the theological or philosophical 
presupposition of Caitanyaism, for the devotional 
sincerity of the verses in our Anthology can be 
appreciated even without considering them from 
this point of view ; but we may briefly indicate 
here their general connexion with the Bhakti- 
Rasa-sastra, as one of their avowed objects is to 
illustrate its various implications. 

Caitanyaism believes in three stadiums or 
gradations of one and indivisible Reality, which 
are designated respectively as the Brahma, the 
Paramatman and the Bhagavat. The distinction 
is not essential but is one of degree only ; and the 
distinction is possible because di:flerent Sadhakas 
possess different capacities and modes of 
realisation. The Brahma (neuter), as the 
philosophical absolute, is nothing but the nirvisesa 
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state of tlie BHagavat, conceived as tlie un- 
conditioned, impersonal and undiJ^erentiated 
thougM-substance and corresponding to tbe 
Brahma of the Advaita-vadins ; but the Bhagavat, 
as the religious concrete, constitutes the complete 
manifestation of the godhead as the perfect person 
in the fullest display of the distinctive divine 
potencies, features and attributes. The Brahma 
is unqualified, the Bhagavat is infinitely qualified 
by an infinity of perfect attributes. In the 
Brahma all the powers and attributes remain in 
a potential and undifferentiated state, but the 
Bhagavat represents the highest being or person 
in the hierarchy of spiritual manifestation, in 
whom all the Visesas are infinitely and most 
perfectly developed. The Bhagavat, therefore, 
represents the conception of the highest personal 
god of this theistic school of Vaisnavism j and 
as he is the Lord in full manifestation {puma 
avirlMva), the Brahma is his incomplete or 
imperfect manifestation (asamyag-avirbMva), 
the latter realisable no doubt by Jnana but the 
former accessible only to Bhakti, It must not 
be supposed that the vision of the one form is 
real and the other unreal, for both the forms 
are in essence identical ; but the apparent 
difference arises from the complete or incomplete 
nature of the vision due to a difference in the 
mode of worship followed by the particular 
seeker. 
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Tlie essence of the Lordship or Bhagavatta 
consists in the aetualisation of the divine ^akti 
or energy which is intrinsic to the divine person ; 
and on the degree and quality of the disjplay of 
this Sakti the distinction of three concepts of the 
Brahma, the Paramatman and the Bhagavat 
depends. The ^akti or divine energy of the 
Bhagavat is viewed in three respects, but in their 
totality all the three aspects constitute his self or 
essence, although in his unthinkable power he 
actually transcends- them. These three aspects 
are respectively called (i) the Para (Antarahga) , 
or Svarupa-sakti, (ii) the Tatastha or Jiva- 
sakti, and (iii) the Bahiraiiga or Maya-sakti. 
The Para or Svartipa-sakti, as the name 
itself implies, is that energy which constitutes 
the most essential and perfect selfhood of the 
Bhagavat and is therefore inseparable from 
him. This energy is also called Antarahga or 
intrinsic, as opposed to the Maya-sakti which is 
Bahirahga or exteral and which never affects his 
true self. To this Maya-sakti is attributed the 
sustenance and dissolution of the phenomenal 
world, which consists chiefly of an aspect of 
Bahirahga Vibhava or extraneous power in 
the form of the material Prakrti or Pradhana. 
Although unconnected with the essential divine 
self, this Maya-sakti is also real, and not merely 
a power of illusion as the Advaita-vadins think ; 
the resulting phenomenal world therefore is also 
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relatively real. As an energy must inhere in a 
substance, the Bhagavat isas much the substratum 
of the Maya-sakti as of the Svarnpa-sakti, but 
the MayS-sakti is said to be extraneous to his 
essence or svartipa, because this self-determined 
limitation through the Maya-sakti does not 
exist in the highest form of the Bhagavat. The 
Tatastha or Jiva-sakti, as the name itself implies, 
is that form of the divine energy which does 
not fall under either of the above two categories 
of Antarahga and Bahiranga Saktis, being distinct 
from both and yet closely related to both. The 
Jiva as the individual self is an aspect of this 
Sakti. This ^akti is called Tatastha or aloof 
because the diva, as an expression of this ^akti, 
is a part (albeit an infinitesimal part) of the 
Bhagavat, but the diva is also liable to the 
influence of the Maya-sakti which, having power 
over creation, is the source of bondage and re- 
birth. Thus, the d iva cannot come directly under 
the Svarhpa-sakti which is eternally unaffected 
by the MS.ya-sakti ; but on account of its ultimate 
affinity with the Bhagavat, the diva even in 
bondage has the inherent capacity of realising 
itself and becoming a part of the Svarupa-sakti. 
Hence, to explain the nature and position of the 
diva it is necessary to presume an intermediate 
Tatastha ^akti which is connected with but which 
is distinct from both the Antaranga and Bahirahga 
^aktis. The concept of the Paramatman as a 
M, 
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partial manifestation of the Bhagavat has relation 
mainly to the Jiva-sakti and the Maya-sakti of the 
Lord, and is therefore presupposed for this special 
purpose. The Parmatman is thus the supreme 
godhead viewed in relation to Spirit (J iva) and 
Nature (Prakrti) ; he is endowed with the powers 
of creation, sustenance and dissolution of the 
world, as well as of being the inward regulator or 
Antaryamin of the individual self. The relation 
between the Bhagavat and Paramatman, like 
that between the Bhagavat and the Brahma, is 
really one of gradation in the hierarchy of 
manifestations of one and the same Reality, viewed 
differently with different capacity by the 
individual seekers. But since the two energies 
assigned to the Paramatman are regarded as 
either aloof or external in relation to the intrinsic 
divine energy, the function of the Paramatman 
operates only so long as the Jiva is at a lower 
plane and is blind to the true nature of Reality. 

The necessity for postulating these three 
concepts of the Brahma, the Paramatman and the 
Bhagavat is not difiicult to understand. As a 
theistie sectarian faith which believes in a personal 
god, the concept of the Bhagavat as the perfect 
person is a philosophical necessity and justification ; 
while the Advaita concept of the Nirvisesa 
Brahma as an historical heritage has to be 
recognised and reconciled, from its own point of 
view, as a lower manifestation, vouchsafed to the 
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religiously defective but intellectually keen 
seeker. The raison d^etre of the third concept of 
the Paramatman is somewhat more complex. The 
idea of the Antaryamin as the inward ruler is 
upanisadic, and Deussen is probably right in 
thinking that from this idea developed the concept 
of a divine person in later theistic systems, in 
which the idea is, as here, implicitly recognised. 
The term Paramatman, as well as the underlying 
idea of the Paramatman in relation to the 
J ivatman, in which also is absorbed the already 
established idea of the evolution of Prakrti, is 
therefore a legacy of older philosophical systems, 
which is acknowledged also in one of the sources 
of modern sectarian Vaisiaavism, vi 25 . in the Puranic 
speculation. The difficulties, however, of the 
Advaita doctrine of Maya and of its monistic and 
highly idealistic interpretation of the relation of 
J iva to Brahma made such a theory unacceptable 
in. their entirety to the dualistic Bengal school. 
As the Bengal school believed, somewhat in the 
Samkhya manner, in the relative reality of the 
world, the Vedantic theory of its illusory unreality 
was not consistent with its dualistic position. To 
obviate these difficulties and to reconcile traditional 
ideas mentioned above with its own view of a 
personal god, the supreme deity in the lower 
form of the Paramatman had to be endowed 
with two real and eternal Saktis in relation 
to the J iva and the Prakrti. The workings of 
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these two Saktis, However, are supposed not 
to affect the essential selfhood of the god, just 
in the same way as the Advaita-vadin’s Maya 
does not affect the impersonal and unconditioned 
Brahma. 

Thus, according to the view of the Bengal 
school, there is in the highest form of the 
Bhagavat a direct and full display of the Svarupa- 
sakti which goes to make up the Svarupa 
or the perfect divine self. The other two Saktis 
are displayed indirectly through the medium of 
the partial form of the Paramatman. In other 
words, these two ^aktis have scope only when the 
Jiva is in the deluded (vimohita) stage, but 
when it attains the Bhagavat himself, the 
Jiva is subject only to the SvarUpa-sakti of 
the Bhagavat, of which, as we shall see presently, 
Bhakti is a function. The SvarUpa-sakti, again, 
viewed in its different aspects, is classified into 
Sandhini, Samvit and Hladini Saktis which 
correspond roughly to Sat, Cit and Ananda 
of orthodox philosophy. The Sandhini Sakti 
is the energy of existence of the self-existent 
being, which also upholds the existence of the Jiva 
and the Prakrti. It is in relation to this &kti 
that the Bhagavat is described as the ultimate 
reality, and the world and the individual 
as relative reality. By the Samvit ^akti, the 
self-knowing Bhagavat is both the knowledge 
and the knower, and makes others possessed of 
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knowledge. THe last HMinl Sakti is the 
Bhagavat’s energy of infinite bliss, wMch also 
causes in others pure bliss. These Saktis in their 
fullest form exist in the Bhagavat, but since 
the Jiva is an Ann or infinitesimal part of the 
Bhagavat it has the capacity of realising them but 
for the obscuration caused by the Maya-sakti. 

All these aspects of the Svarupa-sakti are 
regarded as collateral attributes of the Bhagavat, 
existing inseparably and eternally in him and 
constituting in their totality and unity his 
very self. They are yet graded in a peculiar 
manner. Of the Sandhini, Samvit and Hladini 
each succeeding Sakti is supposed to include and 
supersede the preceding, so that the Hladini 
Sakti is the highest and most important, inas- 
much as it includes and supersedes the other two. 
The Bhakti as a function in the Jiva is only an 
expression of this Hladini Sakti by which the Jiva 
releases itself from the fetters of the extrane- 
ous Maya-sakti in the phenomenal world and 
realises its contiguity to the Bhagavat. This 
prominence given to the Hladini Sakti thus 
explains not only the peculiarly emotional 
character of its attitude of Bhakti or devotion 
but also the peculiarly emotional standpoint of 
Bengal Vaisnavism which conceives its deity 
as essentially composed of bliss and regards 
the various forms or stages of the devotional 
attitude in terms of intimate Human relationship 
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considered in its emotional aspects (sueli as Dasya, 
Sakhya, Vatsalya etc). TMs highest divine 
r attribute of bliss is the source of his eternal Lila 
or motiveless sport, which the divine Being 
enjoys with his Associates (Parikaras), who 
are also his Devotees (Bhaktas) and who con- 
stitute nothing more than expressions of his 
SvarUpa-sakti ; in other words, the Saktimat in his 
infinite bliss sports with his own Saktis. This 
is also expressed by the statement that the Lord 
is Rasa or the highest relishable sentiment itself, 
which attribute is nothing more than an aspect 
of his Hladini Sakti. This Rasa, which constitutes 
the SvarUpa or essence of the Lord, is taken 
ultimately to signify the highest and best Rasa 
recognised by the Vaisuava Bhakti-sastra of this 
school, viz., Madhurya or Madhura Rasa, which is 
another name for the religiously sublimated erotic 
sentiment (Srhgara), forming the highest and 
purest transformation of the mighty sex-impulse 
'of human beings. The attitude is a kind of erotic 
mysticism which seeks to express religious longings 
in the intimate language of earthly passion, for 
it conceives divine love as a reflex of the human 
emotion. The Saktis are accordingly conceived, 
in terms of emotional human relationship, as his 
consorts or wives with whom he sports eternally ; 
and this devout yet sensuous attitude entirely 
humanises the diety and presents him in a lovable 
human relation to his associates or devotees, 
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The relation of the Saktis to the Possessor of 
the Saktis is represented, metaphysically, as an 
inscrutable {acintyd) relation of non-diJfference 
as well as of di:lSerenee, the whole theory thus 
receiving the designation of Acintya-bhedabheda- 
vada, a peculiar point of view which distinguishes 
the Bengal school from other schools of 
Vaisnavism. As parts of the divine being, the 
^aktis are indeed non-dif^erent, but they also 
possess a real and separate existence, which is 
indeed relative to that of the Lord but which is 
nevertheless absolute in itself. The identity 
as well as the distinction is illustrated by an 
analogy. The three Saktis are like the three 
aspects in which the sun manifests itself, viz., the 
solar disc (mandala), the solar rays (rasmi) and the 
solar reflexion or halo (bimba). The Antarahga 
or SvarUpa-sakti corresponds to the luminous 
disc or body of the sun itself, the Tatastha or 
Jiva-sakti is compared to its rays scattered away 
but ultimately contained in the sun itself as the 
original source, and the Bahirauga or Maya-sakti 
is likened to the reflexion which is a dazzling 
illusion emanating from the sun and obscuring 
it, but existing outside and not forming an 
integral part of the sun. 

As the Jiva is regarded as an aspect of the 
Jiva-sakti, the relation between the Jiva and the 
Paramatman is the same as that between the 
Sakti and the Saktimat described above. The 
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Jiva is non-different in essence from the Bhaga- 
vat, because it is a part or Amsa, even if an atomic 
part, and possesses, even if in infinitesimal amount, 
the same divine characteristics, of which bliss is 
the most important ; but since the superlative- 
ness of the attributes and characteristics belongs 
to the Bhagavat alone and not to the J iva, there 
is an inevitable difference, and complete identity 
can never be predicated. As the capacity for 
bliss, however, is an inherent attribute of the J iva, 
it finds a point of contact with the intrinsic 
blissful energy of the Bhagavat through the 
function of Bhakti, which itself is nothing more 
than an expression of this divine energy. This 
natural capacity of the Jiva restores its affinity, or 
contiguity to the SvarUpa-sakti of the Bhagavat 
and counteracts its predisposed averseness which 
spriugs from the effects of the external MSyS-sakti. 
But the Jiva is never, by its very nature, an 
equal but a subordinate ; and even when freed 
from the bondage of the Maya-sakti, the Jiva 
persists in its real and eternal character as 
an eternal spiritual atom worshipping the Lord. 
The state of release, therefore, is only a release 
from the phenomenal bondage of the Maya-sakti; 
it is not extinction on perception of identity or 
the merging of the Jiva in the Bhagavat. The 
emancipated self is no longer the Jiva or a part 
of the Jiva-sakti but becomes a part of the 
^varupa-sakti as the Lord^s Parikara (Associate) 
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or Bhakta (BeYotee) in kis paradise. But even in 
this emancipated state the relation of non-identity 
in identity (hJiedabTieda) continues, and the 
emancipated self persists as a devout servant of the 
Lord. Salvation, therefore, consists in an eternal 
experience of love in the ecstatic divine sport 
or Lila. This is a privilege which is not granted 
to the Jhanin or the Yogin who attains only the 
inferior and colourless bliss of BrahmasYada, but 
to the Bhakta who makes light of such Moksa and 
delights in the bliss of continuous emotional 
worship or Bhajanananda in the Bhagavat. 

This y aisnava conception of the inherent Saktis 
presumes the idea of the Bhagavat as the perfect 
person, and conceives him not as a formless entity 
but as an embodied substance, in which inhere 
infinite divine attributes and energies. The Lord is, 
therefore, not a~murta or un- embodied, but has a 
blessed form, a Marti or Yigraha, which however 
is not like the gross or sensuous form of human 
beings. The limbs and senses of the Jiva 
are due to the J iva-sakti and are therefore pheno- 
menal and material, but the Lord in his SvarUpa- 
sakti possesses a non-phenomenal and spiritual 
body. The divine person is conceived as identical 
with the divine essence in the supreme unity of the 
divine self ; but it is not nirvise^a or undifferen- 
tiated but something real and sorvisesa, possess- 
ing its own divine attributes. This form is, no 
doubt, unthinkable, but for purposes of medita- 
A9. 
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tion or devotion it is thinkable. Although this 
form has sometimes been described in the scrip- 
tures as possessing two, four, six or eight hands, 
yet the Bengal School firmly believes that the 
two-handed form of the divinity, of which pre- 
sumably man is the image, is the best and most 
beautiful for purposes of worship, inasmuch as 
it exhibits Ms attributes to the best advantage. 
If the Bhagavat is sometimes spoken of as assum- 
ing the phenomenal attributes of birth, childhood 
etc;, these are not in reality phenomenal but as- 
pects of his intrinsic self. Though the appearance 
may occur in the phenomenal world, it is not in 
itself phenomenal but is an expression at will of 
his essential divine Svarupa which he always 
retains. In the same way, the Bhagavat as the 
perfect person possesses also a transcendental 
dwelling place, distinctive colour and decoration 
peculiar to himself as a personal god. No 
doubt, these are, like his Vigraha, regarded as ex- 
pressions of his inherent divine self ; nevertheless 
as a personal god he is represented as having a 
real, and not merely figurative, abode and sets 
of Parikaras etc. for the display of Ms Svarupa. 

The Bengal school identifies the Bhagavat with 
Krsua depicted in the Srmiad-hhdgavata and 
presents him as its highest personal god. It 
maintains that Krsna is not an Avatara or an 
incarnation of the divine being, partial or complete, 
but that he is the Bhagavat himself in his perfect 
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form. THe AvatSras or series of incarnated divine 
forms are regarded as springing from the 
Paramatman in whom in their unmanifest form 
they lie in an indiscrete and germinal state ; but 
Krsna is identical with the Bhagavat himself 
(krsms tubhagamn svayam) in such a way that 
the phrase does not even mean that the Bhagavat 
manifested himself as Krsna, If he appeared in 
the phenomenal world, it was not as an Avatara 
but in his essential self as the Bhagavat. Nor 
did he ever enter into a gross body but retained 
his non-phenomenal form, which is the form 
known as that of Krsna. He never himself 
undertook the task of removing the burden of 
the world, which task is proper only to an 
Avatara ; but these acts were performed by the 
partial incarnations which also, as parts in the 
whole, entered into him and made their simul- 
taneous appearance. Such mundane appearance 
of the Krsiia-Bhagavat is regarded as entirely 
motiveless, and represented as an expression of his 
infinite attribute of bliss, called his Lila or sport, 
for the purpose making his devotees enjoy the 
sweetness of this bliss. This is also conceived as 
the central purport of the iSnmad-bMgavata^ so 
that all the Purarias or texts which speak of their 
own deities as the highest being are rejected as 
Tamasika and therefore inferior in authority to 
the greatest Sattvika Pur%a, namely, the Snmad- 
bhdgavata. Even Brahma, Yis^u and Siva are 
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Gauna Avataras of the Paramatman. In the 
Krsiia-Bhagavat there is the fullest display of 
of all the divine Saktis but what is prominent 
is the highest expression of the Hladini Sakti 
or the attribute of bliss which absorbs and super- 
sedes all other aspects of the Svarupa-sakti. The 
divine being revels in delight and produces delight 
in others. He fascinates and intoxicates men 
and himself enjoys this ecstatic bliss ; for the 
divine nature expresses itself exclusively in this 
form of perfect bliss and sweetness. As such, 
Krsija, the highest embodiment of the erotic 
Ananda or Madhurya, is superior to such lower 
expressions of the deity as Narayaiia and 
Vasudeva in whom only the aspect of divine 
might or Aisvarya is displayed. As the supreme 
god Krsna-Bhagavat can have no other real 
and eternal form than the form of man {nardhrti)j 
such four-handed forms of the deity as Vasudeva 
etc. represent only the lower Aisvarya aspect. The 
transcendental Krsna-Vigraha in the form and 
dress of a G opa existed eternally in unmanifest 
sport (Aprakata Lila) even before its actual 
appearance in the Dvapara Age in manifest 
sport (Prakata Lila), and it also exists eternally. 
One can understand that since the highest divi- 
nity is conceived as a personal god of love and 
grace the best form that is attributed to him is 
that which bears a similarity to that of man ; but 
there was perhaps a narrower sectarian reason 
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for distinguislimg and establishing the two-handed 
Krsna form as the most essential divine form. 
The attempt was perhaps meant to show that 
although Krsna as Vasudeva or Narayana, mani- 
fested in the four-handed form, is worshipped by 
some sects, Krs^a as the two-handed son of 
Nanda, the object of worship of the Bengal sect, 
represents the deity in his real and eternal form. 

With regard to the transendental dwelling 
places and Parikaras of the Bhagavat, it is main- 
tained that they are none other than those of 
Krsna. His Dhamas, as also his Parikaras, con- 
stitute in reality j)eeuliar expressions of his most 
intrinsic and highest attribute of bliss, so that when 
the Bhagavat in his Svarupa as Krsiia makes his 
appearance in the phenomenal world, his Dhamas, 
along with his Parikaras, make their simultaneous 
appearance ; and like the Vigraha of the Bhaga- 
vat himself, his Dhamas and Parikaras do not 
lose their non-phenomenal character. By his 
inscrutable power, his highest Paradise, which 
is set above all the Lokas, also exists on the 
phenomenal earth, so that the terrestrial Gokula 
or Vrndavana is not essentially different but 
really identical with the celestial Goloka, and 
the Bhagavat-Krsiia exists in both places with his 
same Parikaras. Just as the Vigraha of the 
god is conceived after the image of man, 
the Bengal School conceives the celestial resi- 
dence of the deity on the model of the legendary 
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terrestrial abode of Krsna, so that the unearthly 
Krsna-loka is only a sublimated replica of the 
earthly haunts of Ymdavana with its fami- 
liar objects and associations. Even the word 
Goloka is interpreted as equivalent to the word 
G-okula as the abode of cows and cowherds ; 
and as Krsna in the form and dress of Gropa is 
the most essential form of the deity, his Pari- 
karas, as his sajatiyas, are also Q-opas in both 
places. But this Krsna-loka appears in three 
aspects in three different places as Ymdavana, 
MathurS and Dvaraka according to the diffei'ence 
in his Lila and his Parikaras appearing in each. 
In other words, the same Bhama appears in three 
different aspects, each of which has a speciality 
according to the difference of appearance in the 
manifestation of the Lord and his Parikaras, 
i,e,, of the particular Lila taking place in each. 
The earthly replica of these three Dhamas are not 
mere geographical localities, but being eternally 
occupied by the Bhagavat they are mystically 
conceived as non-phenomenal and eternal. In 
other words, these places are not mere places of 
worship or pilgrimage where the deity is suppos- 
ed to remain in a subtle form or in the form of an 
image, but they are expressly said to be the actual 
places of personal residence of the deity. It is 
also laid down that the Parikaras consist of the 
Yadavas in Dvaraka and Mathura, and of the 
Glopa-Gopis in Ymdavana. Since they grow out 
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of the Bhagavat as aspects of Ms Svarlpa-sakti, 
their resemblance to the deity consists not only in 
the matter of divine qualities but also in tempera- 
mentj dress and diversions ; they are however 
not equal but subordinate to the Lord, being his 
eternal servants and worshippers. The acts of 
Krsaa-Bhagavat, like birth, child-hood etc. in the 
Lila, resemble phenomenal acts, but they are not 
phenomenal because they are regarded as intrinsic 
to the divine self at the particular Lila. The 
only reason for such a display of the Lila as 
has a mundane form is that it causes great bliss 
to his devotees. It may be noted here that the 
Bengal School, in pursuance of this theory, 
maintains that Krsna eternally appears as 
the son of Nanda and Yasoda, as an aspect 
of his divine Lila, without actually entering into 
the gross body and being born like a phenomenal 
being ; and that the form of Krsna as the son of 
Vasudeva and Devaki is not identical with his 
form as the son of Yasoda and Nanda. As the 
status of Vasudeva and Bevaki as divine Parikaras 
was lower in respect of their devotion, Krsna 
did not manifest himself to them in his sweet 
intrinsic form of a Q-opa with two hands, but in 
the lower awe-inspiring form of Vasudeva with 
four hands ; but he allowed himself to be taken 
to the place of Nanda and Yasoda at Vrndavana 
where he assumed his real form. 

If Krsna is supposed to sport simultaneously 
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and eternally at Ms tMee DMmas, viz., Vrnda- 
vana, Mathura and DvarakS, how is it that his 
progression from Vrndavana to Mathura, then 
to Dv5raka and finally to Goloka, is described 
in the sacred texts This is explained by the 
supposition that all this is described with 
reference to Krsna’s appearance in the Prakata 
or Manifest Lila in the phenomenal world, but 
the Aprakata Lila which is not revealed to the 
phenomenal world eternally goes on in three 
Dhamas snnultaneously. It is difficult to render 
the word Lila into English, but since the word 
connotes the idea of inherent bliss and erotic 
sweetness (Madhurya) in the Bhagavat's relation 
to his own Saktis and excludes all ideas of cons- 
cious effort and ulterior motive in a mood of 
divine sportiveness, it may be provisionally, if 
inadequately, rendered by the word ‘Sport’. 
This Lila, sport or play, is nothing but the 
manifestation of the ecstatic principle of the 
divine self ; and the ideal presentation of this 
is the erotic principle of the Gopi-Lila, which 
symbolically figures the realisation of the divine 
nature in its own divine energies or ^aktis. 
This Lila or beatific sport may be Prakata or 
Manifest and Aprakata or Unmanifest, according 
as it can or cannot be apprehended by pheno- 
menal beings. Both the Lilas are real, and as a 
matter of fact one and the same Lila appears 
in the twofold way on account of the limitations 
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of the phenomenal Jiva. This theory is 
utilised for explaining that what appears 
as Krsna^s separation in one form of the 
Lila may be union in the other form. Thus, 
at the termination of the Prakata Lila at 
Yrndavana it appears as if a separation occurred 
between Krsna and the Gopa-Gopis, but it really 
did not occur ; for he at once became united with 
them in the Aprakata Lila into which he entered 
simultaneously. In other words, union is an 
eternal fact in Krsna^s Aprakata Lila which goes 
on unimpeded in all the Dhamas, but since it is 
sometimes hidden and sometimes manifested to 
the view of phenomenal beings, there are apparent 
separations and unions in the Prakata Lila. All 
this may appear inconceivable to phenomenal 
beings, but all contradictions, like union and 
separation, have no essential validity in the perfect 
being ; they are meant to produce a variety in 
the nature of the bliss in each manifestation. 
Thus, Krsna’s alleged return to Vrndavana from 
Mathur^ which is described in the Padmapurma 
but which is obscure in the Bkagavata, is 
explained by this theory as occurring in the 
Aprakata Lila. 

The different Prakas'as or manifestations of 
Krsna are each characterised by the different 
aspects of the divine self, such as aspects of 
Ais'varya (power), Karunya (compassion) and 
Madhurya (erotic sweetness and beauty). In the 
MO. 
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manifestation at Vmdavana, all these aspects are 
said to be displayed, but, most of all, Madliurya. 
Since Madhurya is an expression of the highest 
Hladini Sakti of the Bhagavat, and since it is 
prominent in the superlative degree in Krsna’s 
sports at Yrndavana, the highest and best 
manifestation of Krsiia is said to have occurred 
and still occurs at Yrndavana, which is thus the 
best of the Dhamas and the true G-oloka. As an 
expression of this Madhurya Kisna remains here 
eternally in his beautiful adolescent appearance 
{Msora-fnurti)j round which all his sports, both in 
the Prakata and Aprakata Lila, centre, for his 
essential form consists in this manifestation of 
eternal youth and beauty. 

The Svarupa-sakti of the Bliagavat is called 
Laksmi, who is represented as his divine consort 
and with whom he sports eternally. The Svarupa- 
sakti of Krsna as the Bhagavat in his various 
Dhamas and Lilas are given as follows. In the 
two Dhamas Mathura and Dvaraka the general 
designation of the different aspects of the Sakti 
is Mahisi, given collectively to the sixteen 
thousand queenly wives of the royal Krsna. Of 
these eight are his Patta-mahisis or chief queens, 
and each of them represents symbolically one or 
other of the aspects of the Svarupa-s'akti, e.g., 
Satyabhama — Bhu-sakti, Yamuna— Krpa-sakti etc. 
Of these, again, Rukminl, the most beloved, is 
Laksmi herself, In Yrndavana the appearances 
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of Krsna’s Svarupa-sakti are tlie Vraja-devis 
or Gropis, who are the special expressions of 
Krsna’s highest Hladini Sakti, and are therefore 
generally superior to the Mahisis at Dvaraka 
and Mathura. There are gradations, however, 
among the G-opis, according , to the i various 
degrees of manifestation of the ^akti in them ; 
and this is symbolised by the di:ffierence of their 
feelings for Krsna as well as by the difference of 
Krsi^a’s own manifestation to them. These grada- 
tions are represented in the Yaisiiava Rasa- 
sastra as analogous to the various stages of 
human relationshij) conceived in the emotional 
aspect. Thus, RadhS as the greatest beloved is 
said to represent, to the exclusion of other Gopis, 
the highest stage of love, called Mahabha-va, and 
she is said to have obtained Krsiia in the fullest 
manner. The superiority of the Gopis to 
every other beloved and Bhakta of Krsna consists 
in the fact that in them is pre-eminently displayed 
the essence of the erotic sentiment or love, 
which in its turn is the essence of the supreme 
Hladini Sakti. On this account there is the 
highest realisation of the Bhagavat^s bliss in 
them by which there arises the divine desire to 
sport with them. Among the Gopis RSdha is 
Laksmi herself and represents the highest degree 
of the supreme love, being identical with Krsna’s 
greatest attribute of bliss ; and in this is to be 
found the symbolical interpretation of Krsna’s 
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eternal amorous sports witli Radlia, Radha is 
taken as the highest type of the Bhakta, the 
highest Parikara, as well as the closest consort of 
Krsna, and thereby she represents the highest 
attribute of bliss which constitutes the very 
essence of divine selfhood 

The passion of the Gopis for Krsna must 
not, therefore, be viewed as mere Prakrta-kama 
or sensuous desire. If it is described as a display 
of conjugal love, this is only natural ; but this 
must be understood as Aprakrta or non- 
phenomenal sport of the divine being with his 
own ^aktis, although it is similar in form to that 
of phenomenal human beings. The only exception 
is that in all these ecstatic sports, the desire of 
the Gopis was never for their own pleasure and 
was meant exclusively for the supreme pleasure 
of Krsna. In other words, the divine self 
realises itself in its own highest attributes, but 
the attributes themselves exist only for the divine 
self. In the phenomenal world the pleasure 
derived from conjugal love is reckoned as the 
highest fruition of sensuous pleasure j it is only 
natural that Bhagavat-Krsna should display in 
his sport with his own ^aktis, viz. the Gopis, 
supersensuous pleasure of a similar character, for 
the Lord ^s intrinsic self consists of nothing but 
a spontaneous sport of his own infinite bliss. The 
sex instinct is thus acknowledged in this theology 
as one of the mightiest human instincts, which 
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finds a transfigured counterpart in the highest 
sportwe instinct of the divine being. We are also 
told that there is no reason to support the view 
that the Q-opis including Radlia ever regarded 
Krsna (in human emotional terminology) as their 
lover or Upapati, for they were his own (Svakiya) 
and he must be taken as their husband or Pati. 
Thus, the six Gosvamins at any rate do not 
countenance tlie Parakiya-vada which developed 
at a later period in Bengal Vaisnavism. 

It has been already indicated that the Jivas 
fall into two broad categories from the standpoint 
of their attitude towards the Bhagavat, viz., 
those who through the grace of the deity 
possess, as an intrinsic attribute, an inevitable 
proneness or Samskara towards the Bhagavat, 
and those who under the influence of the Maya- 
sakti have this proneness obstructed. The 
Bhakti, of which the general characteristic is 
dismterested worship, is the function which 
leads to a conversion towards the Bhagavat by 
counteracting the imposed aversion. The external 
Maya-sakti can be counteracted by the special 
aspect of the Lord’s Svarupa-sakti, viz., his 
liladini Sakti or energy of bliss. This bliss, of 
which an atom also exists in a dormant state 
in the Jiva considered as Amsa of the Bhagavat, 
can bo released as Bhakti, which itself is thus 
a display of the divine SvarUpa-sakti. The 
necessity of devotional worship is thus said to 
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and he must be taken as their husband or Pati, 
Thus, the six Gosvamms at any rate do not 
countenance the Parakiya-vada which developed 
at a later period in Bengal Vaisnavism. 

It has been already indicated that the Jivas 
fall into two broad categories from the standpoint 
of their attitude towards the Bhagavat, viz., 
those who through the grace of the deity 
possess, as an intrinsic attribute, an inevitable 
proneness or Samskara towards the Bhagavat, 
and those who under the influence of the Maya- 
sakti have this pr oneness obstructed. The 
Bhakti, of which the general characteristic is 
disinterested worship, is the function which 
leads to a conversion towards the Bhagavat by 
counteracting the imposed aversion. The external 
Maya-sakti can be counteracted by the special 
aspect of the Lord’s Svarupa»sakti, viz., his 
liladmi ^akti or energy of bliss. This bliss, of 
which an atom also exists in a dormant state 
in the Jiva considered as Amsa of the Bhagavat, 
can be released as Bhakti, which itself is thus 
a display of the divine Svarupa-sakti. The 
necessity of devotional worship is thus said to 
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consist in the fact that it is a natural function of 
the Jiva as a potency of the Bhagavat. It would 
therefore be insufficient to describe Bhakti 
merely as a means ; for being the natural func- 
tion of the Jiva, which brings about his highest 
and permanent bliss, it is an end in itself ; it is 
his highest duty {parama-dharma), liis smnmum 
bonum {pamma-purumrtlid). The consummation 
of this Dharma or Purusartha consists not in any 
desire for earthly or heavenly good but in 
contributing to the supreme xjleasure of the 
deity by service and love. It is therefore 
characterised as Ahaituki or Akihchana, i.e., it 
is not prompted by the desire of any other 
effect either in this world or the next than the 
pleasure of the Lord. The Bhakti being the 
greatest good, those scriptures which speak of 
Bhakti are superior, and those which make no 
reference to the Lila of the Lord are to be 
rejected. Of these again the supreme place of 
authority is to iliQ ^rimad-hhagavataj 

which is the almost exclusive scripture of Bengal 
yaisnavism. 

The Bhakti as a mode of spiritual realisation 
occupies the highest place, because it supersedes 
and includes all the other modes of Jhana, Yoga 
or Karma, which become redundant when 
Bhakti is attained. No doubt, the way of Jhana 
leads to the realisation of the Brahma ; the Yoga 
with its practices is helpful for producing non- 
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attadiment to phenomenal objects ; the way 
of Karma consisting of obedience to scriptural 
directions and of dedication to the Bhagavat, is 
also productive of a proneness to the supreme 
deity. In all these modes there is an element 
of Bhakti in so far as they are free from any 
desire of worldly objects and lead to the 
Bhagavat by producing an inclination towards 
him ; but none of them is entirely disinterested. 
They are therefore inferior to Suddlia (pure) or 
Kevala (exclusive) Bhakti, the one object of 
which is not to gain anything for oneself but to 
contribute to the supreme pleasure of the 
Bhagavat. The pure Jhana leads to the Brahma 
and therefore brings incomplete realisation of a 
merely partial aspect of the Bhagavat ; it cannot 
immediately bring vision (Dars'ana) of the 
Bhagavat, which pure Bhakti alone can do. 
The Jhana-misra Bhakti may lead to Buddha 
Bhakti; but it is not necessary to resort to the 
former when the latter alone is sufficiently 
efficacious. If there is Bhakti, Jfiana will come 
of itself, for by realising the Bhagavat one 
necessarily realises his partial aspect of Brahma, 
which is attainable by Jnana. Hence Jfiana and 
Vairagya are said to be the offspring or con- 
comitant of Bhakti, for the true Jfiana is 
Bhagavad- Jfiana which is synonymous with 
Bhakti. It follows that the way of Bhakti is 
not only superior to that of Jfiana but it also 
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dispenses with the necessity of JhSna as an 
independent way. It is for this reason that 
Bhakti must be regarded as superior to Mukti 
or Moksaj and even emancipated souls (Mukta) 
are represented in the scriptures as not fully 
satisfied with their state of emancipation but 
they engage themselves in the worship of the 
Bhagavat even in that state. Thus the Vaisnava 
theology of the Bengal school does not altogether 
reject the way of Jnana^ as it does not altogether 
reject Brahma, but regards it as an insufficient 
method, just in the same way as it accepts Brahma 
as an imperfect appearance of the Bhagavat; 
but even the Jnaiia-misra Bhakti is deprecated 
in favour of Buddha Bhakti. 

The Yoga is supposed to lead to a higher stage 
of realisation than that attainable by Jnana, for it 
goes beyond the stage of attainment of Nirvis'esa 
Brahma to the realistion of the more Sa-visesa 
Paramatman, and ultimately (if the Yogin 
possesses Bhakti) to the highest Bhagavat ; for 
Yoga teaches the suppression of the distractions 
caused by the May^sakti and the phenomenal 
world by cMtta-vrtti-nirodha ; and the Jiva 
thereby regains its pure and tranquil state favour- 
able for Bhagavad-darsana. Hence, the Yoga is 
called ^anta-Bhakti by the Bengal school and is 
regarded as a variety of Bhakti. It is however 
regarded as a mode inferior to Suddha Bhakti, 
because the latter goes a step further and 
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conceives of the supreme deity as the perfect 
person in terms of such emotional personal 
relationship as Dasya, , Sakliya, Vatsalya or 
Madhurya. But since all the good results of the 
Yoga-marga accrue as a concomitant consequence 
of pure Bhakti, the way of Yoga becomes 
redundant where Bhakti is awakened. 

The reconciliation of Karma and Bhakti is 
e:ffiected after the manner of the Bhagavad-gita, 
but the ideas are further developed from the 
point of view of Bhakti. The ceremonial duties 
are not rejected, but a secondary importance is 
attached to them as a means to an end ; for it 
is maintained that the real objective of the Vedic, 
injunctions regarding these duties is not to produce 
an attachment to worldly objects but to enable 
the doer to forsake them ultimately. The final 
object of Karma is to produce freedom from 
Karma (Naiskarmya), and this can be done, as 
the Gltd teaches, by the attitude of non-attachment 
{andsakti) to the duties and abandonment of all 
desire for the fruits of action (phala-tydga). But 
even such a method is useless unless it consists of 
the entire dedication of all the acts to the pleasure 
of the Bhagavat. The way of Karma thus 
becomes superfluous once this attitude of Bhakti 
is attained. But this does not mean complete 
inactivity ; for the acts of devotion, which alone 
are the supreme kinds of acts and which are 
other than those prescribed by, external rules, 
All. 
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continue to ei.iet, whereby, the highest bUss is 
obtained. If Karina is not productive of Bhakti 
it is valueless, just in the same way as Jnana or 
yoga is useless if it does not lead to the Bhagavat , 
the Karma is useful in so far as it is a step to 
this ultimate end. These different ways aie 
prescribed for different kmds of people, and each 
L its use; but when Bhakti comes as the 
spontaneous expression of divine grace, all these 
are redundant. As an aspect of Kama, th 
separate or independent worship of deities other 
than the Bhagavat-Kma is forbidden. TOie 
attitude of contempt or indifference to other 
deities is deprecated, but it is held that deities 
like Siva, Visnu or Brahma, who are merely 
Guna-Avataras of the Bhagavat-Krsna, can be 
worshipped only because they are themselves 
Bhaktas or partial aspects of the Bhagavat. roi 
those who regard them as independent objects 

•Bhreu referred to in the BUoavata w, 2, 27-2b. 

The true type of the devotional feeling, 
known as the Akaitava Bhakti, admits of two 
stages which are respectively designated as the 
Vaidhi and the RagSnuga. The Vaidhi is so 
'called because it arises from following the 

injunction (uidW) of the gastra, the term Sastra 
in this case meaning the Vaisnava scriptures in 
general and the in particular , 

while the Eag&nuga 'is independent of such 
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external direction and follows the inclination of 
spontaneous inward feeling of attachment (rag a). 
The Aiigas or means of the Vaidhi, which are 
given as sixty-four in number, consist of acts 
and i^ractices of piety, great or small, such as 
resorting to a spiritual guide (G-uru) and initiation 
by him, dwelling in sacred places of pilgrimage, 
putting on the signs of a Vaisuava and following 
the proper Yaisnava Acara, associating with 
saintly persons, prostrate obeisance, walking 
round and worshipping the image of the deity 
in accordance with the prescribed rules of worship, 
repeating or singing the* sacred names or 
formulas, listening to the reading of the Vaisnava 
scriptures, jjartaking of the remains of the 
offerings to the deity (Naivedya or Prasada)^ 
observing the fast days, and so forth. The details 
of these devotional practices have been elaborately 
set forth by Gopala Bhatta in his Eari-hliahti’ 
vilasa, which compilation is a kind of a complete 
guide-book to the Vaidhi Bhakti. Of these various 
practices Krsn.adasa Kaviraja (Gaitanya-caritdmrta^ 
Madhya xxii, 125) distinguishes five as the most 
important, viz., the society of saintly persons 
(Sadhu-sanga), the chanting or singing of Krsna’s 
name (Nama-kirtana), listening to the reading of 
the BJidgavata which contains the Lila of the 
Lord (Bhagavata-sravaua), dwelling at Mathura 
(Mathura-vasa) and worship of the Lord’s image 
(Srpmurti-seva), i.e,, fellowship, song, scripture, 
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pilgrimage and image-worship. But the elements 
of the Vaidhi Bhakti are sometimes enumeratedj 
in eleven broad categories, viz., (i) ^aranapatti, 
or resorting to the Bhagavat-Krsna as the only 
refuge (ii) Guru-sevS, or devotion to the spiritual 
guide (iii) Sravana, or the act of listening to 
the accounts of the blessed form, sport and name 
of the deity, and not a mere mechanical repetition 
of set formulas and prayers (vi) Kirtana, or 
chanting aloud of the above things, especially 
the singing of the blessed name, which is said to 
be the best means of attaining the devotional 
attitude in this decadent Kali Age (v) Smaraiia, 
or the act of remembering and fixing one’s 
thoughts on the name, form and sport of the 
deity (vi) Pada-seva, or divine service, such as 
the act of seeing, touching, walking round, serving 
or following the procession of the divine image, 
as well as residence in temples and sacred places, 
pilgrimage, bathing in holy waters etc. (vii) 
Arcana, or the overt act of worship, including 
various rites to be learnt from the fetra or from 
the Guru, this ceremonial worship being recom- 
mended highly to wealthy householders as the 
best means of spending their wealth (viii) 
yandana, or act of homage, consisting of saluta- 
tion (Namskara) to the deity etc. (ix) Basya, or 
actual service of the deity with the feeling that 
one is only a very humble servant of the deity, 
(x) Sakhya, the act of fellowship and (xi) Atma- 
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nivedana, or tlie act of complete self-surrender 
and self -dedication to divine grace. It is also 
laid down tliat tlie Vaidlil Bliakti may be Ekanga 
or attainable by only one of the above modes (as 
illustrated in PadyavaUj no. 53) or it may be 
Anekaiiga or attainable by more than one of these 
modes (e.g. the case of Ambarisa). It should 
also be noted that the Vaisnava scriptures of 
the Bengal school attach a special importance 
to the supreme eJHicaey of the uttering of the 
blessed name. They maintain a theory of the real 
and eternal character of tlie divine name or 
names, following from the i3eculiar theological 
presumption of the essential identity of the name 
and the i)ossessor of the name (nama-mminor 
abJiedah) j for the school believes that the divine 
name itself being supermundane (aprdhrta) has 
a spiritual significance and potency, and is a 
kind of Yarna- Avatar a of the deity. 

But passionate souls soon pass beyond out- 
ward rule and form to an inner and more esoteric 
w^ay of realisation based upon the cultivation of 
inward feelings of devotion. This leads us to 
the second type or stage, namely, the Eaganuga 
Bhakti, by which is meant the feeling of loving 
devotion which follows the lines of the Eagatmika 
Bhakti eternally displayed by the divine 
Saktis (in the form of divine Parikaras) towards 
the ^aktimat Krsna. As its name implies, it 
consists entirely of Eaga which is defined as the 
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natural, deep and unimpeded excess of desire or 
attachment of a subject towards an object of 
desire or attachment. It indicates in the present 
case the spontaneous flow of the natural and deep 
devotion of the dear ones of Krsna who stand in 
particular emotional relationship to the deity as 
aspects of the eternal divine S|)ort displayed in 
the divine Dharaas. As these dear ones of Krsna 
represent the different aspects of the deity's own 
attribute of bliss, the one and the same Hladini 
^akti in its infinite potency reflects itself in the 
form of different Rasas or devotional sentiments 
in them, and results in different personal relation- 
ships (e.g. that of a son, relative, lover, friend, 
servant etc.) between the deity and his dear ones 
who are his own embodied energies. Viewed 
from the standpoint of emotional human relation- 
ships, the varieties of sentiments (Rasas) thus 
reflected in the divine sport become types or 
stages of the Ragatraika Bhakti, on the model 
of which the Raganuga Bhakti of the ordinary 
devotee proceeds as types or stages of the 
devotional sentiment. We have seen that 
the Vaidhi Bhakti need not involve any 
emotional realisation of this character ; it is 
enough if the religious duties enjoined by Gastric 
injunctions are performed as overt acts in an 
attitude of piety. The Raganuga Bhakti, on the 
other hand, consists of an emtional sublimation 
of intimate human sentiments by directing them 
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towards Krs^a. It is, howeyer, still an elaborate 
realisation or Ssdbana-bliakti involving external 
effort ; for even if it is independent of mechanical 
Gastric rules and depends entirely upon one^s own 
emotional capacity of devotion, it is still 
engendered not of itself but by imitating the 
action and effort of those who are Krsua^s own. 
The different emotional states are achieved by 
Smaraua or recollection, by a concentrated 
imaginative process which is supposed to be more 
effective for a mystic union with the beloved 
object. As it consists of ardent meditation of 
Krsua and his dear ones in different emotional 
relationships, the devotee, living either physically 
or mentally in Vrndavana as a Sadhaka or 
Siddha, follows the ways of the G-opa-G-opis in 
order to realise the same state of feeling as they 
feel, and adopts, according to his capacity or 
inclination, the particular Bhava of the particular 
favourite of Krsna, (e.g. the Bhava of Eadha, or 
of her Sakhis, or of Yasoda) even to an imitation 
of her dress (Vesa), sport (Lila) or temperament 
(Svabhava). It is thus an ecstasy of vicarious 
enjoyment in the sense that the devotee does not 
seek to establish a direct personal contact with 
the deity but prepares himself for it by imitating 
and realising within himself the different aspects 
of the beatific sports in terms of one or other of 
the blissful devotional sentiments j and through 
years of constant practice he ultimately identifies 
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himself with such sentiments. By means of his 
ardent emotion he seeks to visualise and make 
the whole Llla of Krsna live before him ; but he 
enters into it imaginatively, and by playing the 
part of the beloved of Krsna he experiences 
vicariously the passionate feelings which belong 
to the role and which are vividly pictured in the 
Vaisnava scriptures. 

As an example of such a Sadh aka, Rtipa 
Grosvarain himself is often mentioned ; and in 
Bengal Yaisnava hagiology he is supposed to be 
an incarnation or appearance of Rupamahjari, 
a Sakhi in Yraja-lila, whose Bhava or sentiment 
Rnpa G-osvamin is said to have realised. We are 
told in the Gaiira-ganoddesa-dipihd of Kavikarna- 
pura (sL 180-86) that of the various beloved Q-opis 
of Krsna, Rupamahjari appeared in Caitanya-llla 
as Rupa Gosvamin, Lavanyamahjari as SanStana 
Gosvamin, Ratimahjari as Raghunatha-dasa, 
Gunamahjari as Gopala Bhatta, Rasamahjari as 
Raghunatha Bhatta and Yilasainahjari as diva 
Gosvamin. In this way a scheme of the re- 
appearance of the Ganas of Krs^a is elaborated, 
in the work quoted above, as Ganas of Caitanya. 
This conception of the prominent Yaisnavas as 
the incarnation chiefly of the Gopisof Yrndavana, 
as well as the general presentation of Bhakti as 
a type of erotic mysticism, is based probably on 
the doctrine which regards Krsna as the sole male 
and maintains that the devotee can fully realise 
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passionate devotion, only when he conceives him- 
self, in the highest stage of the Madhnm or 
erotic Rasa, as a female taking part in the 
beatific sports. This is indeed a curious but 
logical development of the theory of the Raganuga 
Bhakti. 

A further maturing of the two types of 
Sadhana-bhakti (Vaidhi and Raganuga) mentioned 
above leads to what is called Bhava-bhakti, which 
arises without any external aid or e:ffiort as an 
intimate personal feeling. This attitude may 
also develop independently through the grace 
of the deity. A further direct ripening of the 
Bhava-bhakti brings on the highest conceivable 
type of Bhakti, viz., the Prema-bhakti or Priti 
towards Krsna as a personal god of love and 
grace. 

Although orthodox Sanskrit Poetics, which 
concerns itself with the analysis of feelings and 
sentiments, would not regard this religious 
emotion (Bhava) of Bhakti as capable of being 
developed into a sentiment (Rasa) in poetry and 
drama, the Vaisuava theory ap^^roximates it to 
this supreme relish of aesthetic enjoyment or 
Rasa, and considers it as capable of being 
awakened in the same manner in the heart of 
the devotee, who takes the place of the literary 
connoisseur. For the working out of this novel 
idea of Bhakti as a Rasa, the whole apparatus 
of orthodox Sanskrit Poetics is freely utilised 
A12. 
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and ingeniously applied, mutatis mutandis^ to the 
Yaisuava conception of the sentiment of Bhakti.^^ 
A new turn was thus given not only to the old 
Basa-theory of conventional Poetics but also to 
the religious emotion underlying the mediaeval 
Yaisnava faith, which was interpreted anew. 
Bupa GosvSmin himself has given us an elaborate 
exposition of the subject in his two works, the 
Bhahti-rasarnTta-sindhu and its supplement 
U jjvala-nila-manif which, embodying what may 
be called the Bhakti-Basa-sastra of Bengal 
Vaisnavism, constitute a kind of rhetoric of 
Bhakti with all its appropriate psychology, 
conceit and imagery. The mediaeval conception 
of love is sublimated into a deeply religious senti- 
ment by bringing erotico-religious ideas to bear 
upon the theme of the literary Basa, especially 
the Erotic Basa (^rhgara). If the mediaeval 
Troubadours of Prance and Italy conceived the 
love of Christ as an aspect of the Law and wrote 
a Q-rammar of the amorous sentiment, the 
mediaeval Vaisnavas of Bengal conceived the love 
of Krsna as an aspect of Psychology and wrote 
a Bhetoric of the erotic emotion. The literary 
Sahrdaya, as the recepient connoisseur, was 
replaced by the religious Bhakta, the devotee of 
nice sensibility ; while the love of Krspa was 

** Ati account of the Bhakti-Easa Sastra of Bengal Yaisnaviam, 
based chiefly on the BhaTeti-rasamcta-sin^hu and Ujjmla-nlla-muni of Eupa 
Qosvaniin, has been given by the present writer in IHQ, viii (19H2), pp. 
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installed as the dominant feeling (Sthayi-bliava), 
which by means of its appropriate Excitant 
(Yibhava), Ensnant (Amibhava) and Auxiliary 
feelings (Vyabhicari-bhavas) could be raised to 
the supreme relishable condition of impersonal 
enjoyment in his susceptible mind as the Bhakti- 
Rasa or devotional sentiment. Our poet- 
rhetorician Rupa Gosvamin, who was also an 
ardent devotee, was eminently fitted for the 
peculiar task of outlining such a scheme by 
adapting the main ideas and technicalities of 
the literary Rasa to the theme of religious Bhakti 
as a Rasa. Not content with theoretical analysis, 
he also undertook the writing of a number of 
devotional poems and dramas and compiling 
the present Anthology of verses on Krsna-lila 
for the special purpose of illustrating his theme. 

Fora proper understanding of this Yaisiiava 
idea of Bhakti as a Rasa, as expressed in the 
literary and religious productions of the Bengal 
school, it would be desirable to appreciate this 
novel presentation of Bhakti as a psychological 
entity, as a literary-erotic emotion transmuted 
into a deep and inefiable devotional sentiment, 
which is intensely personal as a subjective feeling 
and which is yet relished as an impersonalised 
mental condition of disinterested Joy. The 
attitude is a curious mixture of the aesthetic, the 
erotic and the religious, and the entire scheme as 
such is a curiously complicated one. We find 
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here an enthusiasm, natural to the analytic 
scholastic mind, for elaborate and subtle psycho- 
logising, as well as for developing and refining 
in a new sphere the inherited rhetorical traditions ; 
but the attempt is also inspired very largely by 
an antecedent and still living poetic experience 
(Jayadeva and Bilvamangala), which found 
expression also in the vernacular poetry (Vidya- 
pati and Caiididasa), as well as by the simple 
piety of popular religion, which reflected itself 
in the passionate and picturesque conceptions 
of such Puranas as the iSrlmad-hJidgavata, the 
fountain-source of mediaeval Vaisnava Biiakti. 
But the ideas go further and rest ultimately on 
the transcendental in personal religious experience 
of an emotional character, which does not deny 
the senses but goes beyond their pale in a mood 
of mystic eroticism. As in its theology and 
philosophy, so also in its Rasa-sastra, there is 
a curious combination not only of mythology 
and speculation, but also of the natural and the 
supernatural, of the real and the mystical,— a 
trait which characterises the entire religious 
literature of Bengal Vaisnavism. 

As we have already remarked, the process 
of the awakening of Bhakti, conceived as a Rasa, 
moves along the familiar grooves of Alamkara 
ideas and expressions. The dominant feeling 
or Sthayi-bhSva of Bhakti-Rasa is supposed to 
be Krsna-rati, the feeling of Krsna and his dear 
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ones, which by means of its suitable Vibhavas 
etc. is raised to a state of relish (svadyata) in 
the mind of the Bhakta, who replaces the literary 
Stoajika or Sahrdaya. The Excitants or 
Vibhavas, which make the Sthayi-bhava of 
Krsna-rati capable of being relished, are either 
Substantial (Alambana) or Enhancing (Uddxpana). 
The former consist of Krsiia as the object 
(Yisaya) of the feeling and the Krsua-Bhakta 
(Gopis etc.) as the ground (Adhara) of the feel- 
ing ; while the latter include such conditions of 
time, place and circumstance as serve to foster 
the feeling, e.g. Krsiia’s qualities (Guuas), exploits 
(Cesta), embellishments (Prasadhana) etc. The 
Ensuants or Anubhavas, which follow and 
strengthen the feeling/ comprise such outward 
manifestations as singing (Gita), dancing (Nrtya), 
rolling on the ground (Yiluthita), profusion of 
sighs (Svasa-bhtiman) etc. which are proper to 
the feeling excited. The Auxiliary feelings or 
Vyabhicari-bhavas, which are subsidiary emotions 
of more or less transitory nature, consist of the 
thirty-three orthodox Vyabhicaris which have 
been categorically accepted but given a new 
application. The Sthayi-bhava or the root- 
feeling of the Vaisnava Bhakti-Rasa, as we 
have noted above, is taken to be the feeling 
which concerns Krsna himself and which the 
Bhakta vicariously realises as bis own, just 
as the literary Sahrdaya relishes the aesthetic 
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Easa which concerns the hero in a literary- 
composition. The orthodox nine Sthayi-bhavas 
are evaluated in terms of this idea. Against 
the nine orthodox Easas corresponding to or 
resulting from the nine orthodox Sthayi-bhavas, 
twelve are elaborated in Vaisnava Easa-sastra 
of which however seven (liasya, Yira, Adbhuta, 
Karuna, Eaudra, Bibhatsa and Bhayanaka) are 
regarded as secondary. The remaining five, 
which are regarded as primary Rasas, are Santa 
(Devotion as Quietism), Prita or Dasya (Devotion 
as Faithfulness), Preyas or Sakhya (Devotion 
as Friendship), Vatsalya (Devotion as Parent, 
sentiment) andMadhura or Ujjvala (Devotion as 
the Erotic sentiment). Of these the last is 
supposed to be the best and highest sentiment. 

These five broad categories of the devotional 
sentiment constitute the forms or gradations of 
emotional realisation conceived in terms of inti- 
mate human sentiments. This idea of a personal 
emotional relationship between the deity and 
his dear ones is indeed a fundamental postulate 
with the Bengal school, because otherwise the 
relationship would be reduced to one of colourless 
identity, which cannot be posited in view of its 
pecular theory of difference in non-difierence. 
It is for this reason that the ^anta-Bhakti, which 
does not involve any such idea of personal 
relationship, but consists merely of the devotee's 
consciousness of his complete identity with the 
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impersonal Brahma, is distinguished as inferior 
to the other four kinds of Bhakti. As it involves 
an amount of mental composure and spiritual 
meditation, it is not rejected entirely as a mode 
of realisation, but it is meant for those who are 
desirous of the lower objective of Mukti (and 
not Bhakti) in the impersonal Brahma. The 
first stage of real Bhakti, which is above any 
such motive and which exists entirely for the 
pleasure of the deity, is Basya or the sentiment 
of servitude, which conceives the deity as the 
eternal master and his devotee as his eternal 
servant. The HanUmat, famed in the Uamayana^ 
is taken as a type of such Bhakti. There are 
also two other states of affectionate relationship, 
viz, Sakhya or the sentiment of Friendship 
(e.g. Arjuna), and Vatsalya or the Parent-senti- 
ment (e.g. Nanda-Yasoda), until the climax is 
reached in the state of Msdhurya or pure erotic 
love, symbolised by the intense and exquisite 
feeling of the Bopls for Krsna. The nature of 
this iDassion for Krsna, as conceived by the Bengal 
school, has already been discussed above ; but 
it is worthy of note that the school maintains that 
this sentiment of the Gopis can also be imitated 
and vicariously realised by the male devotee 
irrespective of his sex. In this highest stage, 
the lordship of the deity (Aiavarya) is said to be 
completely suppressed and superseded by a 
sweetly powerful and self-surrendering charm 
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(Madhurya) which produces the strongest mutual 
attraction between the deity and the devotee. 

As a corollary from the above theory, it 
follows that the Parikara or Bhakta of Krsna, 
whose Ragatmika or Raganugal Bhakti occupies 
a high place in its scheme of devotion, is as 
important a person as even the deity himself ; 
for the Parikara or the Bhakta is regarded as 
an expression of the divine Svariipa-sakti in 
its blissful or HMint aspect, with whom the 
deity sports eternally in his Dhamas. In the 
second part of his Sai^hsepa-'bMgavatamrta 
Rupa Gosvtoin dilates on the subject of the 
Bhakta from the theological point of view, and 
lays down that to the Vaisnava the adoration 
of Krsna ’s Bhakta is as indispensable as the 
adoration of Krsna himself. He -alone is the 
greatest Bhakta who is a Bhakta of Krsna ^s 
Bhakta. Of Krsna’s Bhaktas, again, there is a 
gradation according to the quality and character 
of their devotion. Prahlada is regarded as the 
chief among ordinary Bhaktas, but the P%davas 
are greater than Prahlada, Some of the Yadavas, 
again, are greater than Pandavas ; but of the 
Yadavas Uddhava is the foremost. The Gopis of 
of Yrndavana are greater even than Uddhava, 
who himself desired to possess the sweetness 
of their love for Krsna. Of the Gopis, again, 
Radha is the greatest, which conclusion indicates 
that there is no greater Bhaldia of Krsna than 
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Radlia who is the essence of his own Hladini 
Sakti. 

This conclusion is also established from the 
point of view of the Rasa-sastra. Of all the 
different phases of the Bhakti-Rasa, the erotic 
Madhiira or ^rngara is regarded as the highest 
and the best, because the deity’s highest attribute 
of the Hladini ^akti is exhibited here to the 
best advantage. The Madhura Rati, underlying 
this Madhura Rasa, is said to be most capable 
(Samartha) when, as in the case of the Oopis, 
the inclination is entirely for the pleasure of 
Krsna, and it can go up to the highest stage 
of love called Mahabhava, appropriate to Radha. 
In the case of the conjugal love of Rukmini 
and other royal wives of Krsii.a, wliere the 
enjoyment is supposed to be as much for Krsria 
as for the wife herself, the feeling is said to 
be well proportioned (>Samaiijasa) ; but it is 
said to be general (Sadharani) when, as in the 
case of the Kubja, the enjoyment is entirely 
for the person herself. Again, the erotic feeling 
is said to reach different degrees of intensity 
according to its quality ; and these are 
successively (i) Prema, the germination of love 
(ii) Sneha, constant fondness (iii) Mana, affected 
repulse of endearment due to excess of emotion, 
giving rise to a variety of amatory feelings 

(iv) Pranaya, friendly confidence and fellowship, 

(v) Raga, erotic transmutation of sorrow into 
A13, 
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joy (vi)' Anuraga, love as constant freshness, 
and Jastly- (vii) Bhava or Mahabliava, which is 
the., supreme realisation of love as found only 
in the Gopis^and principally in Radha. 

The Madhura Rasa may be twofold, 
according as it is Love-in-union (Sambhoga) 
and’.. Love-in-separation (Yipralambha). The 
Yipralambha may take various forms : (i) Purva- 
raga, incipient love, or love upon first sight or 
first hearing or upon vision in a dream (ii) Mana, 
resentment as a bar to the realisation of love 
(iii) Prema-vaicittya, apprehension of separation, 
through excessive love, even in the presence 
of the beloved (iv) Pravasa, psychological effect 
of separation due to the absence of the hero gone 
abroad. The Sambhoga may be direct, or indirect 
(e.g. in a dream), and may be of four kinds 
according to its intensity, viz.. Brief (Samksipta), 
Mixed with contrary feelings (Sahkirna) e.g. 
occurring after Mana, Developed (Sampanna) 
e.g. occurring after a near Pravasa, and Complete 
and Excessive (Samrddhimat) e.g. occurring after 
distant Pravasa. The elements of Sambhoga 
are sight, touch, stealing of the flute, kissing, 
embracing etc. leading up to sexual union. 

We have no room here to enter into the 
details of the analysis, but the various phases, 
moods, circumstances and conditions of the 
erotic sentiment are minutely classified, illustrated 
and applied to the case of Krsna^s sport. The 
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assistants in love-afifair, for instance, the Dutas 
and Dutis, after the manner of the a:ffairs of 
the secular hero, are elaborately mentioned and 
classified. The various types of the hero and 
the heroine, their amatory and other qualities, 
the conditions of time, place and other 
circumstances which evoke and foster love, the 
various stages of adolescence and youth, the 
gestures and expressions of the feeling, and 
other relevant topics in connexion with the erotic 
sentiment are fully described, analysed and illus- 
trated after the manner of treatment of orthodox 
Poetics. We have, for instance, the usual classi- 
fication of the hero into the faithful whose love is 
centered in one (Anukula), the gallant whose 
attention is divided among many (Daksina), the 
Sly (^atha) and the Saucy (Dhrsta); while the 
heroine, according to the diversity of her condition 
or situation in relation to the hero, may be the 
Abhisarika who goes out to meet her lover at 
assignation, the Vasakasajja who adorns herself 
in expectation of the lover, the tJtkaiithita who 
is disappointed by his non-arrival through some 
misadventure, the Vipralabdha who is deceived 
of her expectation by deliberate unfaithfulness, 
the Khanclita who is outraged by the discovery 
of marks of unfaithfulness on the person of the 
lover, the Kalaliantarita who is separated by a 
quarrel, the Prosita-bhartrka who pines for the 
lover who has gone abroad, and the Svadhina- 
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bhartrka wlio has the lover under her absolute 
control. In the Pady avail all these types are 
illustrated with reference to Radlia by verses 
cited from different authors ; but for a detailed 
account of these topics one must refer to BUpa 
G-osvamin’s U jjvala-nUorjnam which is devoted 
to a special enquiry and analysis of the Madhura 
Rasa in relation to Krsna and his beloved Gopis. 

It will be clear from what is said above 
that the mood of erotic mysticism, which seeks to 
express religious longings in the language of 
earthly passion, forms one of the basic inspirations 
of Caitanyaism, in which it is seen in its full bloom. 
In the older Bhakti works like the Bhagavad- 
gitd the mood of Bhakti is indeed j)resented 
as an ethical and mystical passion of an intensely 
personal character, rather than as an impersonal 
intellectual conviction adduced by mere know- 
ledge j but the Bhakti there is more speculative 
than passionate. The Bhakti in the MahdbMrata 
in general is often explained by the analogy of 
the love of the wife for her husband, and the 
term Bhakti itself in the later Sutras of Narada 
and ^andilya is made interchangeable with the 
terms Bhava, Priti or Anurakti as expressive 
of ardent emotion; but the passionateness of 
of earlier theistic devotionalism was never 
entirely divorced from intellectual satisfaction 
or moral earnestness. Though not identical 
with it, knowledge was still accepted as a 
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preliminary to the emotion of Bhakti, and action 
was not entirely excluded. The mediaeval expres- 
sions of the passion, however, dispense with 
Jhana and Karma in the orthodox sense, and 
take their stand entirely upon mystical emotional 
realisation (Easa). All worship and even 
salvation are regarded as nothing more than a 
blissful enjoyment of divine sports involving 
personal consciousness and relationship, direct or 
remote, between the enjoyer and the enjoyed. 
But in the emjjhasis given to the erotic sentiment 
involved in the sports of Krsiia, it borders defini- 
tely upon sense-devotion, and leans perceptibly 
and dangerously towards the erotic passion. The 
ultimate felicitous state is conceived as an eternity 
of enjoyment of the erotic sports of Vrndavana 
in which the faithful serve Krsna as did the 
Gopis ; and, however figuratively the doctrine 
may have been interpreted, the erotic emo- 
tionalism is essential and prominent. In the 
hands of these erotic emotionalists there is a fresh 
accession and interpretation of romantic legends ; 
and tlie Piirajiic life of Krsna being brought to 
the foreground, the older epic figure of Vasudeva- 
Krsna is transformed beyond recognition. The 
old epic spirit of godly wisdom and manly 
devotion is replaced by a new spirit of mystical 
and theological fancy, of tender rapture over 
divine babyhood, and of sensuous and erotic 
passion of ecstasy over the loveliness of divine 
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adolescence ; and its god is moulded accordingly. 
The essential truth of the doctrine of Vrndavana- 
lila, no doubt, lies in its appeal for a more 
emotional religion and its protest against the 
hard intellectuality of the times ; and the whole 
theory of Bhakti-Rasa appeals to the exceedingly 
familiar and authentic intensity of human moods 
and sentiments. But here we have also a marked 
development of the dubious erotic iDossibilities 
of the theme in an atmosphere of highly 
passionate and sensuous life and literature. In 
Bengal Vaisnavism the tendency goes a step 
further. It seeks to realise, in its theory and 
practice, what is supposed to be the actual 
passion of the deity, figured as a friend, son, 
father or master, but chiefly and essentially as 
a lover ; but the attitude becomes too . ardent 
in tendency, and the emphasis laid upon eroticism 
lapses into a sensuousness of a refined and subtle 
type inasmuch as the mystical sensibility in 
this case is chiefly vicarious. The doctrine, no 
doubt, attempts to transfigure the mighty sex- 
impulse into a deeply religious emotion, but 
the way of realisation betrays an abnormal 
mental state, which seeks the highest satisfaction 
m a vicarious enjoyment of the erotic sports of 
Krsna, contemplated not merely in a figurative 
but also in a vivid literal sense. 

This fervent quasi- amorous attitude, in 
spite of its subtle and elusive juggling with 
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psychological complexes and theological refine- 
ments, inspires not only its fetra and professedly 
devotional works, but it also enlivens its mass of 
resplendent Sanskrit and Bengali lyrics with the 
poetic possibilities of its mystical erotic impulse. 
The last reach of Vaisnava Bhakti, transmuted 
in Bengal Vaisnavism into Priti or Love, becomes 
an unfailing and rich source of literary 
inspiration, as well as of religious emotion ; 
for it becomes personal in ardour, concrete in 
exi^ression and sincere in appeal. Along with 
its theology and philosophy was produced a 
psychological rhetoric of the passionate condition, 
which reproduced indeed the classical phraseology, 
conceits and imagery, but whose erotico-religious 
application and subtilising of emotional details 
were novel, intimate and ins]3iring. Whatever 
may be the devotional value of this attitude, 
the literary gain was undoubtedly immense. 
These aesthetic and emotional conventions were 
implicitly accepted in the literary effusions, 
and they were often jn^oductive of marvellous 
results. In spite of the formalism of its 
psychological analysis, the banality of its rhetoric 
of ornament and conceits and the pedantry of 
its metaphysical sentimentalism, there can be no 
doubt that the inspiration supplied by the erotic 
emotionalism of the new faith to its prolific 
literature, especially its Bengali lyric literature, 
was of a deex^ and far-reaching character. Even 
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I the abstruse dogmas^ formulas and shibboleths 
have had their effect on literary couception and 
phrasing, but there was an essentially human 
appeal in its religious attitude, which gave to its 
literary productions an enduring emotional and 
poetical value. The wistfulness, amazement and 
ecstasy of its devotional tendency and the richly 
romantic idealism of its mystical erotic sensibility 
lifted the lyric literature of Oaitanyaism into a 
high level of passionate expression, which was 
endowed by the virtue of these very qualities with 
as much human as transcendental value. 

The verses of the PadyUvcLli^ therefore, can 
be appreciated as much from the point of view 
of religious expression as from the standpoint of 
literary effort of a fervent lyrical character. It 
brings together in one context the many nuances 
of the emotional worship of Krsua made current 
by Oaitanyaism, and is therefore an important 
document of its Bhakti-devoutness ; but it is 
also interesting as bearing witness to a phase of 
the literary activity of mediaeval Bengal which 
produced in Sanskrit as well as in Bengali a 
remarkable lyric literature peculiar to itself. In 
order to appreciate these effusions of the devout 
heart one must indeed realise the entire mentality 
of these devotee-poets, their systems of belief, the 
earnestness and warmth of their passionate faith, 
the transport and exaltation of their erotic 
mysticism. But what appeals most to the general 
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reader is not their theological subtelities, nor their 
rhetorical commonplaces, but the tenderness and 
human interest of their lyrical productions ; and, 
apart from the scholastic or sectarian prepossess- 
ions, the honest human passion is here expressed 
with an exquisite directness of speech. The 
devotee speaks indeed of Radha. and Krsna, but 
under this thin veil the poet speaks of his own 
feelings, of his own hope and fear, his own jjoys 
and sorrows. Though still theoretically vicarious, 
the erotic and other sentiments spring ultimately 
from direct personal experiences of the poet. 
Regarded from this point of view, there is no 
sickly sentimentality or vague reflectiveness in 
these impassioned utterances ; and, however gross 
or crude their cry of natural passion may 
sometimes appear to modern taste, it is impossible 
to underrate its reality and frankness, the sweet, 
tender and familiar force of its palpitating 
humanity. The purely poetic merit of these 
verses need not be estimated very highly, but 
their evident ecstatic elevation, expressing itself 
in a deeply emotional spiritualisation of sensuous 
forms and ideas, gives them a rich and luscious 
charm and a sweet ring of sincere passion. It 
may not have always reached a high level of abso- 
lute poetic excellence, but the level it often reaches 
is striking enough as a symptom cf the presence 
of the true poetic spirit which this emotional 
religious movement brought in its wake. Some 
A14. 
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of tliese writers, and especially those who wrote 
in the vernacular, are indeed poets and not 
poetical curiosities, even if they are not always 
great or remarkable poets ; and in their 
impassioned writings we often come across lines, 
phrases and stanzas of undoubted charm, which 
indicates a general diffusion of the poetic spirit, 
capable of making even inferior songsters beauti- 
fully and passionately articulate. 

The original inspiration of these devotional 
poems comes of course from such store-house of 
romantic Krsna-legends as the l^rimad-dhdgavata, 
but, barring the Maithili and Bengali songs of 
yidyapati and Candidasa, the highly finished 
lyrics of Jayadeva’s GUa-govinda, which formed 
one of the constant sources of the ecstatic 
emotions of Caitanya himself, also strengthened 
its erotico-mystie tendencies. A great influence 
on this type of writing in Bengal must have also 
been exerted by the ^nlcrsna-harndmrta of 
Lilasuka Bilvamangala, which work Caitanya is 
said to have discovered during his South Indian 
pilgrimage, brought back with him and recom- 
mended in superlative terms to his disciples. 
Several commentaries written by Caitanyaite 
yaisnavas on the two lyrical works mentioned 
above still exist, while Krsnadasa Kaviraja speaks 
of the high devotional value of Bilvamangala ’s 
work on which he himself wrote a well known 
commentary^ :;3!hese two works not only inspired 
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similar lyrics of an erotico-devotional character 
on Krsna-lila, but they are also cited with great 
resx)ect in the Rasa-s5stra of the Bengal school. 
In the PadyavaU Rupa Grosvamin purposely 
excludes selections from the poems of Jayadeva 
and Bilvamangala probably because they were 
widely known, and confines himself chiefly to 
the so-called minor or otherwise unknown poets ; 
but there can be no doubt that both J ayadeva 
and Bilvamangala exercised a great influence 
on the emotionalism and emotional literary 
productions of the Bengal sect. 

It will be elear from what is said above 
that the PadyavaU occupies a unique place in 
the history of anthological literature in Sanskrit. 
Its merit lies not so much in the selection of 
really great poems but in its special object of 
preserving from oblivion a large number of 
floating minor poems which have a special 
interest and quality of their own. Leaving aside 
Prakrit anthologies, we have several valuable 
anthologies of Sanskrit verses, some of which 
are indeed rich collections of lyric and gnomic 
stanzas of unknown or forgotten poets. Most 
of these verses reflect a natural and charming 
quality which me misses in the more elaborate 
masterpieces of great poets. Of these anthologies 
the earliest known is probably the incomplete 
work which has been edited by P. W. Thomas 
under the title of Kmindra-vacam-samuccaya 
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(1912) from a uniq.ue manuscript in Nepalese 
character of about the 12th century A.D. As none 
of the 113 poets to whom its extant 525 verses are 
attributed can be placed with certainty later 
than 1000 A.D., the anthology itself cannot 
belong to a later peiuod. Its opening sections 
on the Buddha and Avalokitesvara point to 
the probability of its unknown compiler having 
been a Buddhist ; but with the exception of these 
eighteen or nineteen verses of a distinctly 
Buddhistic leaning, there is nothing Buddhistic 
about the work, which contains material, arrange- 
ment and division of subjects similar to those 
of most other Sanskrit anthologies. There is a 
fairly lengthy section or Vrajya on Hari 
containing 53 verses, followed by descriptive 
verses on Spring, Summer and the Rainy 
Season, but more than two-thirds of the work 
(350 verses) are devoted to the theme of love 
and the lover. 

The next anthology of importance is the 
Subhasitavall of the Kasmiraka Vallabhadeva, 
which is quoted directly by Vandyaghatiya 
Sarvananda in 1160 A.I). in his commentary on 
the Amam-kosaj but the present text of which 
(ed. Peterson, Bombay 1886) contains a large 
number of later interpolations and therefore 
cannot be placed earlier than the 15th century.^® 
■ It is a very considerable anthology containing 
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3527 verses in 101 sections or Paddhatis. The 
number of works and authors cited, according 
to Peterson’s list, is about 360. It contains 
stanzas on a large variety of subjects including 
thoughts on and descriptions of love and other 
passions, the conduct of life, natural scenery 
and seasons, worldly wisdom and witty sayings. 
On this model is also compiled the Siibhasita- 
mtiMdvaU or SukU-muktdvaU of Jahlana, son 
of Laksmidhara. The work is being printed 
and will be published shortly in the Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series.^® R. G. Bhandarkar, who first 
gave a short account of this anthology in one of 
his valuable Reports on the Search of Sanskrit 
Maimscripts (1887-91), speaks of a shorter and 
a longer recension of the text. The compiler 
Jahlana is placed towards the middle of the 
13th century, as both Jahlaiia and his father 
Laksmidhara flourished in the reign of Krsna 
who came to the throne in 1247 A.D. It is a 
fairly extensive anthology containing 2790 verses 
in 133 sections or Paddhatis, and the general 
plan and arrangement of subjects are similar 
to those of Vallabhadeva’s SubhdsitavaK It 
contains at the commencement an important 
section of traditional verses on Sanskrit poets 
and poetry, which is interesting from the point 

I 6 Through the courtesy of Dr. B, Bhattaoharya, the general editor 
of the Series, we wore able to borrow for a short timu the file-copy of the 
complete printed text. 
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of view of Sanskrit literary- history. According 
to the list compiled by R. G. Bhandarkar from 
the two recensions, the number of authors and 
works cited is 243. Of the same character is 
the anthology, entitled Sarugadhara-paddhati 
(ed. Peterson, Bombay 1888), compiled by 
fengadhara, son of Damodara, in about 1363 
A.D, It contains 4689 verses in 163 sections, 
and the number of works and authors cited is 
about 292. Its arrangement and subject-matter 
closely follow those of the two anthologies men- 
tioned above, and a large number of its verses is 
also to be found in them. 

But more important from our point of view 
is the Sadukti-karndnirta^'^ of Sridharadasa, son 
of Vatudasa, wdiich is an extensive anthology 
compiled in Bengal in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, the work having been ex- 
pressly dated in Samvat 1127=1205 A.D. The 
work is divided into five parts called Pravahas, 
each of which is again subdivided into sections 
called Yicis. The Pravahas are entitled resiDec- 
tively Amara- or Deva-pravaha, Sriigara-pravaha, 
Catu-pravaha, Apadesa-pravaha and Uccavaca- 

1 7 Two fasoiouluses of the work containing 184 pages were edited 
by EamSvat>ira Sarma and published till 1921 in the Bibliotheca Indica 
Series. The work, however, was known, though imperfectly, from 
Aufxecht’s article ph Indian Poets in ZDMQ xxxvi, 361-83, 509-59. The 
entire work has now been edited by RnimSvatitr i Sarmi and published 
with a oritioal introduction in English by Haradatta Sarma in the 
Panjab Sanskrit Series, Lahore 1933. 
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pravaha ; and tliey contain respectively 95, 179, 
54, 72 and 84 Vicis. Each Vici or section is 
arranged to contain symmetrically five verses, so 
that the total number of verses given in this antho- 
logy should have been 2380, but as several verses 
are lost the actual number is 2368. The number 
of poets and works cited is 485.^8 This anthology, 
like those mentioned above, gives us some excell- 
ent verses of authors who are otherwise unknown 
and some of whom probably belonged to Bengal. 
The compiler, who appears to have been patro- 
nised by the last Sena kings of Bengal, seems to 
possess Vaisaavite tendencies and collects a large 
number of verses on Krsna, some of which have 
been freely reproduced by Rapa Gosvamin in 
the present anthology. Compiled in Bengal 
within three centuries of our work, it must have 
been familiar to our author, and there is evidence 
to show that he utilises much of its material. 

The subject-matter, arrangement and me- 
thod of compilation of the PadyavdU, however^ 
are entirely different. As all the verses are 
devoted to Krsna and Krsna-lila, they are 
arranged in sections according to the different 
doctrinaire aspects of Xrsua-bhakti and the 
different episodes in the erotic career of Krsna ; 
and the whole arrangement conforms generally to 
the rhetorical classification of the Vaisnava Rasa- 

1 « Winternitz [GescHchie A. ind. Lit iii, p. 157) gives the number 
as 446, which is repeated by Keith {Hist SansJc-. Lit p. 222). 
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s'Sstra, towMeliitmay be regarded as an illus- 
trative compendium. But Eupa GosvSmin does 
not confine himself in Ms citations entirely to 
Vaisnava authors. He cites verses from older 
well-known authors like Subandhu, Bhavabhuti, 
Amaru, Eudrata or Ksemendra, who were 
apparently non-vaienava authors or authors who 
wrote on non-vaisnava themes. But one of his 
peculiar devices, which we have discussed below 
in our Bibliogrphiacal Notes, is to vaimvise 
older verses which were originally non-vaisnava 
by making free textual changes or by placing 
such verses in a Vaisnavite context. Thus, in 
verse no. 6 the word daivdya is deliberately 
altered into hfsyjdyd in no. 19 Tdyyict-udfyio, into 
hrsnornama ; in nos. 190 and 356 ramS and hala 
into rUU ; in no. 219 swniara into madJiava 
in nos. 302 and 313 kanta into Itma ; in 
no. 284 iMin and laksmi into kniia and 
radhd respectively. These and other instances 
of deliberate alteration in the phrasing of 
older verses of Amaru, Eudrata and others will 
show that the devout Vaisnava compiler had no 
hesitation in modifying and making such non- 
sectarian verses applicable to a sectarian purpose. 
In the case of minor and comparatively recent 
authors, who are in most cases unknown, we 
have no data to judge how far their verses have 
been faithfully, reproduced. Some of these 
authors may 'iisve 'been contemporaneous, and 
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some are known also as undoubtedly Yaisnava 
writers. It seems, however, that Enpa Gosvamin 
did neither confine himself to Bengal, nor even to 
his own times, but selected his materials widely 
from both old and new authors, irrespective of 
their Vaisuava leaning, according as it was 
convenient to the particular devout purpose he 
had in view in his compilation of 386 verses from 
over 125 poets. We have made an attempt in our 
bibliographical notes to collect together all 
available informations about these authors and 
their works, while verses occurring in older 
anthologies, Alamkara or Kavya texts and con- 
temporary Yaisnava works have been traced to 
such sources as far as possible. 

The present edition of the text of the 
Padyavali has been prepared on the basis of six- 
teen manuscripts obtained from various sources, 
a description of which is given below in a sepa- 
rate note. The work is said to have been printed 
several times in Bengal and in Yrndavana, but 
we had access only to two editions of the 
text, published respectively from Calcutta and 
Murshidabad. A description of these xorinted 
texts has also been given in the same note. Both 
these j)ublieatioiis appear to have been based 
upon very imperfect materials, and none of 
them can strictly be called a critical edition of 
this important work. It is therefore hardly 
necessary to make an apology for undertaking 
A15. 
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a fresh’ edition based upon ampler materials 
and furnished with such critical apparatus as 
is necessary for critical study. It will appear 
from the description of manuscripts given 
below that, with the exception of two manuscripts 
belonging to the Poona Deccan College collection, 
all the others are Bengal manuscripts written 
in Bengali script and follow the Bengal tradition, 
of the text which, as might be expected, is 
found to be the more reliable tradition by a 
comparative examination of the manuscripts. 
There as, however, no question of di:fferent 
recensions of the text ; for the text-tradition, 
after making due allowances for local or scribal 
differences, is fairly uniform. We have relied 
principally upon the manuscripts DA (Dacca 
University collection) and YSPA (Vaiigiya 
Sahitya Parisad collection), which are our 
two oldest, if not in every respect the best, 
manuscripts of the text but since even these 
two do not always agree in their readings and 
do not always appear to have preserved the text 
correctly, the assistance of the other manuscripts 
was also indispensable. We have not, however, 
always accepted the readings given by the 
majority of manuscripts, for sometimes even the 
majority follow an obviously faulty tradition and 
perpetuate it by blind repetition. Each reading 
has been, as far as possible, judged on its own 
merit, but in each case the alternative readings 
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given in the different manuscripts have been 
carefully noted. Even though sixteen manus- 
cripts and two printed texts furnish ample 
materials, such materials are also sometimes 
confusing by their quantity and diversity ; and 
the task of critically selecting the proper readings 
has not been an easy one. It is not pretended 
that we have always been able to select the most 
appropriate readings for the text that we have 
prepared, but the differences of readings noted 
in each case will enable the critical reader to 
judge for himself, if he so chooses. It may, 
however, be noted that since the Bengal text- 
traditicn, in spite of inevitable errors, differences 
and interpolations, is fairly uniform, nothing 
would have been gained by the collation of 
further fresh manuscripts of the same type, 
especially as we have taken care to consult a 
fairly large number of manuscripts obtained 
from a variety of sources. The greatest difficulty, 
however, was felt with regard to the attribution 
of verses to their authors, which is hardly 
uniform in a great number of cases. Very few 
verses are left unassigned, but where they are 
assigned even the best of the manuscripts do not 
sometimes agree in assigning them to a particular 
author. The attribution of verses in an anthology 
is notoriously careless, but this defect becomes 
confusing when a variety of attribution is found 
in different manuscripts of the same text. 
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The task of collating sixteen manuscripts 
and two printed texts had been a slow and labori- 
ous process, but very material assistance was ren- 
dered in this task by our former pupil and 
research-student, Miss Mriiial Dasgupta m.a., who 
also oiffiered her help in the preparation of the 
indices. To her as well as to those friends and 
pupils who have helped us in various ways it is a 
pleasure to acknowledge our indebtedness. It 
is also a pleasure to thank those who have 
rendered assistance in lending or obtaining the 
manuscripts of the text for us. Their names 
have been separately mentioned in our note on 
the description of manuscripts, but we renew 
our acknowledgment here to each of them. We 
must particularly mention in this connexion 
Dr. F. W. Thomas, Boden Professor of Sanskrit 
at Oxford, who evinced a personal interest 
on learning that we have undertaken an 
edition of the present text and helped us in 
securing the Tubingen and the India Office 
manuscripts ; Professor Romesh Chandra 
Majumdar who borrowed for us the Bengal 
Asiatic Society manuscripts ; Professor S. K. 
Belvalkar for a loan of the Bhandarkar Institute 
manuscripts ; Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarty for 
lending us the Samskrta Sahitya Parisad 
manuscript and one of the printed editions of 
the text ; Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji for 
assistance in securing on loan the Yahgiya 
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Sahitya Parisad manuscripts ; and, lastly, 
our former colleague and friend, Professor 
Radhagovinda Basak, who was then Secretary 
to the Dacca University Manuscripts Committee, 
for a loan of the Dacca University manuscripts 
as well as for assistance in various other ways. 
It is a pleasure and privilege to associate the 
names of these distinguished scholars with this 
modest work and convey our sincere thanks to 
them for the interest they have taken in it. 
Thanks are also due to our friend and colleague, 
Dr. Prabodh Chandra Uahiri, for going over a 
major part of the printed formes of the text and 
checking a few errors of the pen and print. 
For^ the printing, credit is due to our former 
pupil, Mr. Suresh Chandra Das m.a., proprietor 
of the Abinas Press ; but in spite of all care 
some misprints and errors could not be avoided. 
Where these have been detected, they have been 
included in the list of Additions and Corrections 
which the reader is requested to consult before 
going through the work. 


University of Dacca 
July 1, 1934. 


S. K. De 





DESCRIPTION OF THE MANUSCRIPTS AND 
EDITIONS OF THE TEXT ON WHICH 
THE PRESENT EDITION IS 
BASED 





Description of Manuscripts 


Dacca University Manuscripts 

DA = Dacca University Paper Manuscript no. 
2354, without commentary. Complete : 
Polio 1 — 25. Size 4|"xl2J''; white country 
made paper. As a rule there are 11 lines on 
a page excepting the last page containing 7 
lines. On fol. 1 some miscellaneous verses 
are scribbled with notes. The colophon 
reads : After this 

there is an unconnected erotic verse : ^ 

1 m 5 

^ II The number of verses 

is given just before the colophon as 3T5r :^l[5j5T: 

11 but the verses are not consecutively 
numbered, nor docs the statement give the 
actual number. Marginal glosses are very 
few. The appearance of the Ms is fairly 
old, some folios being slightly worm-eaten and 
frayed by damp at the edges. The Bengali 
script probably belongs to the end of the 17th 
or early part of the 18th century A. D., if 
not to a still earlier date. Fairly correct 
and carefully written. It is the oldest 
manuscript of the work in the Dacca 
University collection, and perhaps one 

A16. 
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of tlie oldest and most important of the 
manuscripts used for this edition. Presented 
to the Library by Pandit RMialananda 
^astri of Srikhanda, Burdwan. 

DBrrDaeca University Pai3er Manuscript no. 
2420, without commentary. Complete ; Pol. 
1 — 52a. Size 5f"xlP ; yellow country 
made paper j 8 lines on a page. The 
headings and names of authors as well as 
marginal glosses are written in red ink. 
Generally correct, and written neatly 
with care in large, clear and bold Bengali 
script wiith plenty of margin. The colophon 
reads : II 

11 11 The 

appearance of the MS is not old; it probably 
belongs to the 19th century. The verses 
are numbered, and the last verse is counted 
as 397. The occasional marginal glosses are 
more numerous than in any other manus- 
cript. The Ms ends at fol. 52a, but on 
fol. 52b there are some verses addressed 
to Gadga written apparently by a different 
hand ; probably it constitutes the begin- 
ning of another work, a stotra to Gaiiga. 
Presented to the Library by Nava Gopala 
Gosvamin of Gauranga-pada, Katwa, 
Burdwan. 
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DO = Dacca University Paper Manuscript 
no. 2474, without commentary. Complete : 
Folio l-16a. Size 64"xl3f" ; white country 
made paper ; 19 to 20 lines on a page, 
excepting the last page containing 13 lines. 
The colophon reads : 

II ll The number- 

ing of verses is irregular. The appear- 
ance of the MS is not old ; the Bengali 
scrii)t is modern, i^robably not earlier than 
the 19th century. Very few marginal notes 
or glosses. Not very correct. Generally 
agrees with DB. Presented to the Library 
by Pandit Caitanya Carana Cattopadbyaya 
and Pandit Nityananda Gosvamin of 
Gauranga-vadi, Katwa, Burdwan. 


DD= Dacca University Paper Manuscript no. 
3528, without commentary. Complete : Folio 
1—28 ; size 5i''xl2J" ; white country 
made paper ; 11 lines on a page, excepting 
the last page which contains 4 lines. 
The last verse is numbered as 385. The 
colophon reads : # 11 

B 1 ^ 
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^ H The Bengali script is 

good and clear but not old ; the Ms is probably 
not earlier than the 19th century. Hardly 
any marginal gloss. The writing is aippar- 
ently in a different hand and on a different 
paper on fol. 13a and 13b (beginning from si. 
161 to the end of si, 177 and first two padas 
of U. 178), and again from fol. 17a to the 
end of the work. Fairly correct, the Ms 
generally agreeing with DA. Presented to 
the Library by Piyari Carana Eaya of 
Jalsuka, Sylhet, Administrator of Badda- 
nagar estate, Dacca. Place of find — 
Baddanagar, Bada-Akh(la, Dacca. 


DE= Dacca University Paper Manuscript no. 
3487, without commentary. Incomplete and 
fragmentary, consisting of folio 7 (from 
in si. 57 to in si. 70) 

and folios 16— 37a (beginning with 

in 167 to the end of the work). 
Size 4J" X 11" ; white country made paper. 
As a rule 9 lines on a page, except the last 
page (fol, 37a) which contains 8 lines. The 
verses are numbered, the number of the last 
verse being 385. The Ms is not old, pro- 
bably belongs to the end of the 18th century. 
The Bengali script is neat, large and clear, 
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and the text is fairly correct. Very few 
corrections or glosses, but some exidanations 
here and there of words and phrases are 
written on the margin. The colophon reads : 

11 after which comes the 
two unconnected verses and 

as in DD. This Ms 
agrees generally with DD and occasionally 
with DB. Presented as above (DD). 

DP = Dacca University Paper MS no. 394.0, with- 
out commentary. Incomplete and fragmen- 
tary, found as stray leaves in the Badda- 
nagar collection of the University Mss 
(see above under DD). It consists of conti- 
nuous folios 22 (beginning with 
in sL 108) to 52 only (ending with 

in si 318). Size 2-|" x 16J" ; 4 lines on a 
page, but from fob 44a there are five lines 
on a page ; brownish country made paper. 
Appearance not old, the Bengali script being 
mcdern, probably not earlier than the 19th 
century. The verses are numbered, and the 
number of the last verse of the last folio 52 
is 309. But very bad and careless writing ; 
incorrect, and hardly any corrections made 
on the margin ; no gloss. Some verses are 
dropped from the second pdda of si. 182 (q.v.) 
to the end of si 200, although the pagination 
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is continuous ; but the verse-numbering here, 
indicates the dropping. Presented as above 
(DD,DE). 

Manuscripts from Deccan College^ Poona (now 
deposited at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona) 

PA=Deccan College Paper Manuscript no. 
147 of 1875-76, without commentary. Com- 
plete ; neat modern Devanagari scrii^t, 
probably a modern copy of an older Ms. 
Size 6"' X 14"; Polio 1-22 (though actually 
given as 23), ending on 22a; 12 lines on a 
page excepting the last page which contains 
7 lines. The colophon reads ; ^ 

The verses are not 
numbered. Carefully and fairly correctly 
written, but there are apparently conjectural 
fillings up of probable lacunae in the older 
Ms from which the present Ms was copied. 
Barring these emendations, which are, 
however, interesting, the Ms is important. 
It generally agrees with DB and DC 
and occasionally with DA and DD; but 
the sequence of verses is often differently 
given, and West Indian readings of 
older well known verses are often to be 
found. On these grounds it is probable 
that the Ms is derived from an archetype 
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somewliat modified from those of the other 
Bengal Mss. No marginal gloss. Its 
place of find is given as Kashmir in S. R. 
Bhandarkar’s Catalogue of Beecan College 
Manuscripts (Bombay 1888), p. 80. 

PB= Beecan College Paper Manuscript no. 67 
of 1873-71, without commentary. Com- 
plete -. Polio 1-30 ; 11 lines on a page ; 
modern white paper ; size 6|"xllJ" ; in 
modern Bevanagari script. On the 
descriptive label attached to the cloth 
which encases the Ms, it is noted that the 
Ms ^^eomes from Bikaner and in S. R. 
Bhandarkar’s Catalogue (p. 57) the 
place of find of this MS is noted as 
Bikaner.i Copied in Samvat 1931=1874 
A.B. ; probably a copy made for Buhler 
who was responsible for the collection 
of 1873-74. But the coi)y is neither 
correct nor carefully made. The verses 
are not numbered. The original Ms 
probably contained many lacunae, and 
these have been conjecturally filled up or 
emended in this copy, apparently by a 
different hand (these we have noted as 

1 This was one of the Mss which was apparently utilised by Pischel 

in writing his monograph on the court-poets of Lakfmanasena 

{Die Hofdichier cles Lalc^manasena, p. 10), 
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“corrected readings’’ in our critical notes); 
but the emendations etc are not always 
happy. No marginal gloss. Most of the 
headings of the sections are omitted or 
briefly noted. Many verses found in the 
Bengal Mss are omitted, new additional 
verses are given and the sequence of verses 
is often divergent. It does not agree in 
these resioeets also with PA. These charac- 
teristics make it probable that this Ms is 
derived from a different archetype, which 
however does not keep strictly to the 
tradition of the Bengal Ms noted above. 
This codex, however appears to be 
connected with VSPB [see below]. After 
our verse no. 387 there are the following 
additional verses and scribal notes : 

11 wm, I 

w 

II ^ II 

qoo 5TO 50% % 

^ II 3?Tf% % 1 

^ ?#% I II 

These two Mss (PA and PB) were obtained 
on loan through the courtesy of the 


Superintendent of Manuscripts, Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 
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Bikaner State Library Manuscript 

With regard to the Bikaner State Library- 
Ms no. 547 described on p. 258 of 
Rajendralala Mitra^s Catalogue of Bikaner 
Manuscripts, an api)lication was made to 
secure it from the Bikaner State Library. 
Through the courtesy of the Superintendent 
of the Manuscript Department of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, information was received in reply 
from the Chief Secretary to the Prime 
Minister of the Bikaner State (Letter no. 
31 of 1931, dated January 3, 1931) that 
‘^although the Manuscript in question is 
entered in the printed Catalogue of Mr. 
Rajendra Lai Mitra, it is not entered in 
the hand-written list of the books of our 
Librai’y”, and that ‘‘notwithstanding a search 
the book is not traceable.” Is it x^ossible 
that this manuscript is the same as the codex 
PB above, which was derived from Bikaner, 
and which somehow found its way into the 
Deccan College Collection f 

India Office Library Manuscript 

ID -India Office Library Paper Manuscript 
no. 823a=Eggeling’s Catalogue, no. 4034 
(pt. vii, p, 1534), received through the 

1 ^ 17 . 
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courtesy of Prof. P. W. Thomas of Oxford. 
The manuscript has been described at length 
by Eggeling, op. cit. Yellowish brown 
country made paper usual in Colebrooke 
Mss. Complete : Polio 1— 38a ; 6 lines on 
a page ; without commentary ; size 41'' x 
12|" (bound). Probably copied from an 
older Ms for Colebrooke, and the usual 
indication (see our edition of the 

Kicaha-vadJia, Introd. p. xx) occurs on the 
title-page, implying probably that the Ms 
was copied or acquired through Colebrooke’s 
Pandit Ragliumaiii. The scribe, however, 
does not aiDpear to be conversant either with 
Sanskrit or with the older Bengali script, 
and copies blindly, often blunderingly. The 
corrections are few and there is no marginal 
gloss. The modern Bengali script of the 
copy is neither neat or good. The text is 
very incorrect ; dropping of anusvaras and 
visargas^ wrong spelling, wrong reading of 
letters or words etc. are frequent on almost 
every page. The attribution of the verses 
to authors is often omitted or given wrongly. 
On the whole, not a very useful Ms. It is 
probably copied from the same original as 
ASC (see below). The colophon reads: 

?IT% ^ (Saka 1646=1724 A.D.) 
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il The date must have 
belonged to the original Ms of Pandit Rama- 
natha. Counts 389 verses, but the actual 
number (omitting repetitions etc) is 386. 


Tubingen University Library Manuscript 


TB = Tubingen University Paper Manuscript, 
described by Roth in his Y erzeichniss 
indischer Handscliriften der Koniglichen 
Universitdtsbibliotheh zu Tubingen, 
Tubingen 1865, no. 234, p. 12. Received on 
loan through the courtesy of Prof. F. W. 
Thomas. Complete ; without commentary. 
Polio l-35a ; white country made paper ; 8 
lines on a page ; size 4|" x 12 J'' (bound). The 
Bengali script is neat, bold and large, but the 
Ms not older probably than the 18th century. 
Fairly correct and carefully written. Some 
marginal glosses, consisting usually of 
meanings of difficult words and phrases. 
Generally agrees with DA. The total 
number of verses is counted as 382. The 
colophon reads : ^ OTHT 11 


f ^ il 


This Ms also was utilised by Pischel in 
writing his monograph noted above. 
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Manuscript from the Samslcrtcb Sdhitya Parisadj 
GalcuHa 

SSP = Sani3krta SaMtya Parisad Manuscript no. 
85, without commentary. Complete : Polio 
l-41a ; reddish brown country made paper ; 
size 3|"xl3f" ; 6 lines on a page, the last 
page (f ol. 4:1a) containing 5 lines. Neat, clear 
modern Bengali script ; not older than the 
19th century. Total number of verses 
counted as 388. The colophon reads : 

II miw aff 

m: II ^ fW: ll II 

Fairly correct, barring obvious slips and 
incorrect spellings. Agrees generally 
with DD. No marginal gloss. On the right 
hand corner of the margin of fol. 21b 
and again of fol. 27b there are written 

respectively the figures and 

The manuscript was received on loan 
through the courtesy of Mr. Gliintaharan 
Chakravarty. 


Mamiscripjts from the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

ASA -Asiatic Society of Bengal Paper Manus- 
cript no. III. F. 177, mentioned in the Cata- 
logue of Printed Boohs and Manuscripts 
belonging to the Oriental Library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, compiled by 
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Kuiijavihari Nyayabhusana, Calcutta 1899- 
1901. Without commentary. Complete : 
Eolio 1-4:1, ending at 41b. Size 5"xl2'"; 
8 lines on a page. Both its Bengali script 
and its white paper are modern, the latter 
containing distinct water-marks. The Ms 
appears to be a modern copy made probably 
in the beginning or middle of the 19th 
century. The script is neat, clear and bold. 
No marginal gloss. Counts 385 verses but 
reads two additional verses after the 
coimtiiig. After our verse no, 387 it ends : 

UU: II Wf W I 

OTHT H (see our text, p. 178 f.n.) II 

(see as above) 11 

II Agrees generally with 

V SkSP. . 

ASB= Asiatic Society of Bengal Paper Manus- 
cript no. III. F. 180, mentioned in the 
Catalogue as above. Without commentary. 
No marginal gloss. Complete : Folio 1-59, 
ending at 59b. Size 4f"xl2J"; 5 lines 
on a page, excepting the last page which 
contains two lines. The script and paper 
are modern ; of tlie same date probably 
as ASA. Counts 385 verses. , Ends ; 
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11 II ^mi- 

II Agrees generally with DC 
and occasionally with DD and PA ; but 
appears to have some value being allied 
to YSPA (see below). 

ASC= Asiatic Society of Bengal Paper Manus- 
cript no. II. A. 12, mentioned in the 
Catalogue as above. Written and bound 
in book-size (8"x 12''); yellow country-made 
paper ; modern Bengali script; pages 
1-38, ending at 38a. W ithout commentary. 
Agrees very closely with 10 in the earlier 
portions of the text, probably copied from 
the same original. Very incorrectly and 
indi:ffierently copied, dropping words, 
letters, vowel-signs, anusvara and visarga, 
besides giving obviously corrupt readings 
(it was not worth while to note these 
readings in our critical notes). Towards 
the end, many of the verses are left 
unassigned. The verses are not regularly 
numbered. The Ms is not of much value. 
The Ms begins with the beginning of a 
commentary on the of 

Lilas'uka Bilvamahgala on pages 1-2 ; but 
on line 17 of page 2, the Padyavall abruptly 
commences with (verse no. 

17 of our text). But the earlier omitted 
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verses (1-16), as well as verses 17-29 
(repeated over again), are supplied at tlie 
end at pp. 35-38 ; but here also much extra- 
neous matter creeps in mysteriously after 
verse no. 29. On p. 34, after our verse no. 
385 ( ), two unconnected vei^ses 
come in ; and after our verse no. 381 
( f% 'il^ ) metrical definitions of 
different Nayikas are given without any 
connexion. Ends with our verse no. 387. 
The colophon reads : 
mm II 

These three manuscripts from the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal are modern 
copies, which are of little value, and one 
of them (ASC) is a hopelessly incorrect 
and badly written copy. They have not 
therefore proved very useful ; and yet 
to obtain them on loan from the Society 
had not been an easy matter. Repeated 
applications were made on behalf of the 
editor by the Dacca Dniversity authorities 
for a loan of these three manuscripts to 
the University library, where they would 
have been collated ; but no reply was 
received to any of these applications. 
After six months^ fruitless correspondence, 
the editor was asked by the Vice-chancellor 
to see Mr. Van Mannen, Secretary to 
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the Society, personally at Calcutta on 
behalf of the University. It has to be 
recorded with deep regret that in the 
interview which followed, a rather brusque 
declaration was made by the Secretary 
that the Society was ^^not a public institu- 
tion^’ and that the Mss in question could 
not be lent even to a public institution 
like Dacca University, which was 
willing to take every responsibility with 
regard to their safe custody and return. 
One is not sure if this is the view of the 
authorities of the Society, but it would 
have certainly smoothed matters a great 
deal if a little more courtesy, which is 
desirable in such cases, had been shown 
by replying to the applications, as well 
as during the interview. Baffled in this 
way, the editor approached Ms friend 
Professor R. 0. Majumdar, wdio was a 
member of the Society and who favoured 
him by personally borrowing the Mss for 
his use. The editor here makes sincere 
acknowledgments to Professor Majumdar ; 
but he cannot refrain from remarking 
that, even admitting that the Society 
was not a public institution, it is difficult 
to believe that this oldest oriental society 
founded by Sir William Jones was not 
intended for the benefit of workers in 
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the field of oriental scholarship ; for such 
direct refusal of assistance to scholars 
other than its members, which the editor 
unfortunately experienced, can hardly be 
regarded as consistent with the object of 
any great oriental society. 


Mamiscfipts from the Vangiya Sahitya Paris ad, 
Calcutta 

VSPA=:Vahgiya Sahitya Parisad Paper Manus- 
cript no. 1092. Without commentary. 
Complete : Polio l-27a. Size 5'' x 13F ; 
12 lines on a page, but sometimes 10 
(fol. lb) or 11 (fol. 2a) are also found. 
Occasional marginal glosses. Appear- 
ance old and very worn, tfie last folio 
being irartly damaged and worn out on 
the edges. Its Bengali script is old ; the 
writing is fairly clear and bold but faded 
in some places. It is a fairly correct 
and valualfie manuscript ; and, along 
with DA noticed above, it is one 
of the oldest and most important 
manuscripts collated for this edition. It 
agrees generally with DB-DC group, but 
occasionally with TB. Ends : ^ 

mi W This apparently 
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gives the date of the copying of the Ms 
in 952(f) Malla Era ==164.6 A.D. Donor 
of the Ms: Pahchanana Bhattacaryao 


VSPB=Vangiya Sahitya Parisad Paper Manus- 
cript no. 1091. Without commentary. 
Complete: Polio l-37a. Size 5|"xl0i"; 
10 lines on a page. A modern copy 
written on European paper in fine bold 
modern Bengali script. Not very 
correct. No gloss and no signs that 
the Ms was ever studied. The head- 
ings and sections are written in red 
ink. It agrees very often with PB, 
After our verse no. 387, it reads : 

n (see PB) 

flTT: 1 1 # 1 1 

^vsvs^ 1) || (=1850 A.D.) 

II Donor of the Ms: Basanta 
Rah j ana Raya Vidvadvallabha. 

Both these Mss from the Vahgiya 
Sahitya Parisad were obtained through 
the courtesy of Professor Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjl. 


DESCRIPTION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


CXXIX 


Among tlie sixteen manuscripts 
collated for this edition, the six Dacca 
University Mss can be roughly dis- 
tinguished into two groups, the Mss in 
each of which agree in most particulars 
and should be traced to a common source : 
viz. , (i) DA, DD, DE and (ii) DB, DO, 
DF. The source of the first group may 
bo designated X and that of the second 
Y, each of wliich again appears to go 
back to a common archetype. Of tbe 
remaining Mss the following appear to 
be more closely allied and may be 
grouped together: (a) SSP and ASA, 
with which the printed text of AKO 
generally agrees (])) 10 and ASC (c) 
VSPA and ASB, and (d) PB and 
VSPB ; but none of the individual Mss 
of each of these groups can be taken as 
copies of the same original or replicas of 
each other. The codex TB apx)ears to 
belong generally to the source X, but it 
occasionally agrees also with the source 
Y ; while PA, which stands somewhat 
apart, may be cojinected generally with the 
source Y. Beyond this general classifica- 
tion, direct affiliation is difficult on 
account of strange discordances, scribal 
eclecticism and obvious contamination 
of readings, But it would appear that 
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of the four groups (a), (b), (c) and (d) 
indicated above, the groups (a) and (b) 
belong to the source X, while (c) and (d) 
generally agree with the Mss belonging 
to the source Y. The printed edition PT 
appears to be eclectic, but it agrees more 
with the source X than with the source Y. 


Previous Editions of the Text 


PT Edited in Bengali cdiaraeter witli the Sans- 
krit commentary of Yiracandra Gosvamin, 
entitled Easika-rahgada, and with a Bengali 
translation of the text by Rama Narayana 
Vidyaratna and Rasavihari Saiikhyatiratha. 
Miirshidabad, Printed at the Radha- 
raman Press, Berhampore. B.S. 1S18= 
1911 A.I)., pp. 372 +v. Total number 
of verses, 392. [A previous edition of the 
same imiblished in B.S. 1291=1881 A.D., 
pp. 372]. 

The commentary of Viracandra i:)rinted 
in this edition (referred to by the abbrevia- 
tion Comm) is not particularly valuable, 
being the work of a very recent author. 
Prom its opening and concluding verses 
we learn that the commentator was the son 
of Kisorimohana Grosvamin and descendant 
of Nityananda. He was a native of the 
village of Mado, near Mankar, in Burdwan ; 
and the more well-known Raghunandana 
Gosvamin, author of the Bengali poems, 
Bama-rasd'yana and EadJid-madhavodaya^ 
was his step-brother. Yiracandra was the 

I See S. E. De, Bengali titerature ; in Nineteeth Century , Calcutta 

1919, p. 428. 
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author of several Vaisriava works in 
Sanskrit and in Bengali, among which his 
Sanskrit commentary (entitled Sabdartlia- 
boclhikd) on JlYEL Gopala-cmnpu 

has already been printed by Easavihari 
Sankhyatirtha (Miirshidabad 1910). The 
concluding verse of this commentary gives 
some details about Viracandra’s history. 
His genealogy from Nityananda is given 
thus : Nityananda>Vlrabhadra>GopiJana- 
vallabha> Ramagovinda> Visvambhara> 
Eamesvara> Nrsimha> Baladeva> Kisori- 
niohana> Viracandra. The commentary 
on the Gopdla-campTi is stated to have 
been completed in Saka 1800-1878 A.D. 

Besides standard Vaisnava works of 
the Bengal school, the present commentary 
on the PadydvaU cites Kuvalaymmda, 
Iledim-kosa, Hdrdvali (lexicon) and even 
the very modern lexicograi:)hieal compila- 
tion Sahda-kalpadmma. Apart from the 
importation of Vaisnava theology, the 
interj)retations are useful and illuminating, 
but in no way valuable. In one case, 
however, the commentator x)ositively fails 
to interpret the passage in question (no. 
281, 1. 3), where unable to explain the 
word anantd (really meaning hiot bowing^) 
as applied to Kysjjia, he resorts to the trick 
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of fancifully explaining away the word.^ 

It is not necessary to speak in detail 
about this edition of the text which, even if 
sufficient for the purpose for which it was 
meant, can hardly be called a critical 
edition. It is obviously based upon in- 
sufficient manuscript material, but there is 
no indication of tlie character and extent 
of such material utilised. No variant 
readings have been given. In some places 
whole lines have been carelessly dropped 
in i^rinting, and not enough care has been 
taken even in matters of spelling etc. The 
readings are sometimes not correct, nor 
even warranted by the available manus- 
cripts ; and the reading of the text does 
not ahvays correspoiid to that of the 
accompanying commentary.^ It adopts 
continuous numbering of verses as well 
as separate numbering of the sections (as 
found in some Mss). We have dropped 
this separate numbering by sections, which 
is not uniformly given in all Mss, and have 
adopted continuous numbering of verses 
for greater facility of reference. 

1 Tho Bengali translation correctly renders the word. Of. Kavindra- 
vacana no. 20 and notes thereon. 

2 In many cases tho commentary gives readings entirely 
different from those of tho printed text. The commentator appears also 
to have access to more than one Ms of the text, and occasionally notices 
variant readings, These have been given in our critical notes. 
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We could not procure any Ms of the 
commentary, for all our sixteen Mss contain 
no commentary. The editing of this late 
commentary, however, would not have 
served any useful purpose. No other 
commentary on the Padyavali is known. 


AKG = Edited in Bengali character by Atula 
Krsna Gosvamx. The copy lent to us 
by our friend Mr. Chintaharan Chakra- 
varty is unfortunately without any title- 
page, and therefore the date and place 
of publication could not be ascertained. 
But Mr. Chakravarty later on supplied 
a full description of the Sanskrit title- 
page of this edition, which is as follows : 

; 5^=trRn5^: (=1916 A.D.), 


pj). 120. It contains the text only and 
no commentary. The names of the 
individual authors are given before, and 
not after (as in the Mss), the verses 
assigned to them. Verses which appeared 
doubtful or interpolated to the editor 
are apparently enclosed in brackets. No 
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variant readings are noted, nor are the 
sources of the text indicated anywhere. It 
is not a critical edition, but the printing is 
done here more carefully and correctly 
than in the edition noticed above. There 
are 388 verses consecutively numbered, 
excluding the preliminary and concluding 
verses of the comj)iler. 



A19. 




THE TEXT 






II «ft: II 


?fB15tIS|?5^q^ sw^Wfe^i: 1 

■^Rn iwwisT 5 

0ip^ ii^ii 

SIRf^ SRf^Sr^q. 

llRIl 

wr^u 10 

1. Only one ^ in DA, ASC ; DB ; 

«fl3^ 5m: DD ; m: SSP, VSPA ; ?Tt37r?«P[!“ 

frif^^TVEft 5m: TB ; 5W: 10 ; ^ 

5W: PA, PB (without ^) ; ASA. 

5. ^TFFFSraTP^ PB ;^^PA. 

7. ^!(Pm.^ ASB, PT ; AKG ; only ^ PB ; 

the whole heading omitted in DC, PA, SSP ; 
o^PT^onmJirrf^ 10, ASC. 

10. The verse is unassigned in Comra. 


pi cn 


g ^T^ lT OT ^t * 

■^aKW^ U 5 

It 

^ «cH'4-41|f^?^l ^=lQi^lHi'^^ ^FTPRTOT 

^ ^ ?Tf ^ 5(^: U^ll 

^i^u 10 

1 . PT reads before this verse : Wi \ 

Cited in KF8 31 ( unassigned ) =8bkv 43 (miT^- 
55g^TPF®r)=-Si2J?A p. 16, no. 32 ( ) *, 

anonymously in various works on Alamkara, 
e.ff. Kavya-prakas' a ad ix, 7 = Vagbhatas 

Alamhdm-Ulaha b^=^AlamJcdTa-8ehJhara p. 159 
=^8UUya-lc. ad xi, S^Basa-ganyadJiara p. 774 = 
Hemacandra p. 228 etc. Also cited in Jahlana’s 
SUMi-MuJetdvall as ^*4d4'd^^ 

3. Kr8, Sbhv ; TB ; 

in all anthologies and Alamkara-texts (excepting 
8dMtya~k,) 

8bkv ; osffJph Hemacandra ; PA. 

TB, 10, ASC ; C or ) SSP. ^ 

Cited in SKMp. 76 (i, 293) as \ 

PA ; AKG, os!rri555fP TB, o53TTg:g3l|o 

10 ; Ol^tggjgrr 

8. «J^s¥qfoSSP. 9. ^^mm^kKQ. 

10. 5 ¥n^DB, DC, DD,TB, ASB, VSPB, Comm ; 
ySPA. 








«fteOTR?i nf|jn 

^ ^cTOT fjf iferat SR* 

#rat %f 

r ^ w ii|(i 


10 


1. Cited in SK3I, p, 73 1 sqr^i^T^fTo PB, 

Comm. 

2. o!|5cR?q:o PT, AKG. 4,: TB. 

6. wn omitted DA, DB, DC, PA, ASB, VSPA ; 

TrfeTT AKG, 10, ASC, VSPB ; whole heading 
omitted PB. 

7. Cited in 8F 445 (unassigned) =/S'5/iv 3152 (un- 
assigned) =;S'^5^p. 98, no 118 (%^r^) \ 

8. 8F, Bllv \ g^pTrarcn-q( SMhh, PA. 

10. \tr04wRf'Sfl® PA ; SSP ; tor 

8F, Sbhv, BMh \ for TB. 

11. PB ; VSPB. 

«N ■ ■ ■ 


TOffeL *5 5 

-m 

^ f^?JT 31^?^ ^ 

^mv* t%5 ^]^ W ^ i 

^ K 

wm ^ ^ 3Rra: iiqii lo 

^T%JiT^?rR li 

3T^fei5^* ^ # ^s??* fetmt 

WT^ TOn^t 

3. !ipnc^r%Tit; PB. 

6. m omitted DA, DD ; ^I5Ro PT ; the 

whole heading omitted ASC ^ only Wi’ PB. 

7. Cited in Ean-hhaUi-^iUm anonymously, p. 1334 
(ed. Berhampore), 

8. ASB 
TB, VSPA. 

10. q3?J^°DC, PA,TB, VSPAj W!5fq?ttDA, PB. 

11. 10, ASB 3 only^icqf^gi PB, AKG ; 
qT%?in?q5?®t VSPB. 

13, PB. 




k 

mm g ii^ii 



3?% :q^gi;i 

|f^ ^51^ ^ I 5 

II 


OTM5T ^ STT ^ 

STO^T?!!^ m I 

'q^Kfe=^?nTFTO §5:m# iinii 
II 


10 


3. omitted 10, ASB ^ 03^?j1fW?if DA, DD, TB, 
10, ASB, VSPA i only PB. 

5. grrf^^ Comm, DD, 10 5 ^ dropped in ASC. 

6. 1^’ corrected into PA. 

7. For PA reads but some Mss read ^ ^ 
separately ; these two words dropped SSP, ASC ; 
10 reads the line as gfT fg 

8. Unassigned PB. 

9. ?Fi^ for 10. 

10. da, PB ; o?m^o DB. 

12, PB. 13. VSPB. 



w^ ^Mi! I 

fsi^s^ ^rc^msir 

II 5 

sjq g wi: «IN(F«I«3L 

^j[m^ friT^ 



^wwRb^^’flTfel 

I 

15 

11 

I. This line is read as third pMa of the verse in PT. 

5. Unassigned SSP, ASA. 

6. Wf omitted DB ; the whole Heading omitted in 
PB. 7. oip?j7ncW^: SSP. 

8. m forvT^ SSP ; PA. 

9. PA. 10, if l ^r^oPB. 

II, DB, DC, VSPA ; ?TtTT?TFP^ DD, 

ASC, PT ; PB. 

12. o?^T%^ DD, SSP. 13. 51 PA; ofq dropped DC. 

14, PB, AKG. 16. Unassigned 10, ASC, 


3t‘^: 1 



'q^oft 10 

?lTO^'3Tqc[?]^l 

c(iq^ft3i [WRP[TO^ 

3^ ?! #:qMqm ferfq ii^\i>ii 

wfeii 

5 for xi PA, SSP, ASA. 

3 DD. This line occurs as the second fjada 
in SSP. 5. srf^^^TRT PB, AKG, ASC. 

Wi omitted DD, VSPA, VSPB ; the whole heading 
missing PB, ASC. 

From Laksmidhara’s B}iagavan-mZma>-hmm%d'i (ed. 
Benares), p. 1 = Krsnadasa’s Gait any a-cariidmHa^ 
Antya iii, 180 ( anonymously ). for SSP, 
ASA ; PB ; VSPB. 

«ft omitted DD, PB ; sfhRTSfft PT, Comm. 

fqfw for PB (DC notes this reading on the 

margin). 



a[fTO ^ \ 


g i 


\ SBJFnW tl^qll 


s^oTTJit WTO TO?f TOTOt 

^t=s?WR3i^l 

TOT ^ ^J3TTO 11!^ ^11 


1. oHPTTfTOJ DC, PT, VSPB ; DD, SSP, 

ASA, ASB. 2. Sff^ ASB, PT, VSPB. 

4. ?^#TO5To DD, pa, PB ; sjfTm^RWTO DA, PA, 
PB, VSPB. 

5. ogd?ihTTOt DA, DD, TB, VSPA, VSPB ; un- 
assigned PB. 

6. Occurs in Mahatmlaha (Diimodara i, I=Madhu- 

sudana i, 8). The v,l. noted from the various 
Mss of the drama are : Sff^^npil, 

and the invariable \ 

6. f?i^T5r DB, DC, 10, Comm, ASB, ASC (both reading 
in two places respectively, at fol. 2 and fol. 37), 
VSPA, VSPB. 7. DA, DB, PA. 

9. DB ; PA, PB. 

12. DA, DB, DC, TB, 10, ASC, 

(fol. 2 but on fol. 37). 





’TC* ^t>'^l-«a^(i'R5g;^\|^^i\ 


^^twmi w 


1. 0!ai:^5gf^ DD 5 PT but ofg4 

for DB ; SF^ for ^^?TTf 10, ASC 

(fol. 3, but not in fol. 37). 

2. sim for ^nfg DA ; ^’iWTo AKG, 

3. ’g r i^ r^T^ ^ VSPA. 

8. SSP, ASA ; wf^^VSPA. 

11. SSP, ASA. 


13 . 


Cited in Krsnadasa’s Gaitanya-cantamTtat Antya, 
XX, 12, as Caitanya’s. DA, DB, DC, PT, 

VSPA, VSPB ; «teFl^ ASB ; ASC reads (fol. 
37 but not in fol. 3 where sft^FRRt; only ) 
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37tf^ ^wHnr 
^ WPi 

%mf^Jl 5 


^?Ti^?rni#i: fm^^CTc=9l^i.v 1 



u 


2. m for ^ PA, PB. 

6. ^ for PT only. 

7. BA, 10, ASC, AKG, PT ; ?|^: 

?^fct^Twfhlo DD. 

8. Jjf^ DD, PB, TB, 10, ASC. 

9. ®[f% for PA ; S#f DA, DD, TB, 10, ASC. 

10. omitted DC ; VSPA. 

11. Cited in Riipa Gosvamin’s Bhakti-rasamfta-sindJm 
(ed. Berliampore), p. 143 ( mi )- Han-6haHi- 
vilasa p. 1292 (anonymously). 

13, 1?^ DA, DB, VSPA. 


5 


10 

?3^5n^ ^ ^ M 

?r ft q^nriw \ 

^ ^%m4 ^ 5 wmm ftrfe^ 

I. Cited in Hari-niaUi-vilam p. 1273 ( ), 
~ TaUva-sandarllia, p. 12, ed. Nitya-svarupa 

). 

5, DC, PB, Comm. 

8. q^?TT¥?rre[: ^mo DC, DB, SSP, 10, ASA, VSPA, PT, 

Comm ; clT^ U DA ; VSPB. 

9. i PB, VSPB ; ^ PB, VSPB. 

I I . PT only ; Tif ; for PB. 

13. f^iT5R^ DB, DC, PB, SSP, ASA, ASB, ASC (fol. 37, 
but not in fol. 3), PT ; DB, DC, 10, ASA, ASC, 
VSPA ; m 3 for ^ % PT ; %1T?I VSPB. 


^ 5|T 





f \ 

: ft) 



il^qu 


3TTy|: ’^^- 

r^TO=^5Sra#R: I 


^ ^ fi ^ ^ 3^?Mt JFmft# 5 
vir%m n^^ii 


stacJftOTilWji 


1. cfifg for PB ; Ml VSPB. 

2. sjft^MwT DA, DB, DC, PB, VSPA, Comm ; 

o5MI«fkr^5jt DD ; SSP, ASA ; un- 

assigned ASC (in fol. 37, but not in fol. 3). 

3. AKG, PT, Comm. The verse is from 

jBItagman.-nama kanmudl (ed. Benares) p. 133 = 
8iibkBsita-/iclrdvali of Hari Kavi ( fol. 

18a ) =Krsnadasa’s Caitanya-cantdmTta Madhya 
XV, 110 (anonymously). 4. Comm. 

5. ^ ^ DC, ASB, Comm, PT. 

6. «fh[TH5nm^: BUgman-ndma^, V SPA, VSPB, ASC, 
* 10, <PB (DA writes the word wi just above the 

word 

7. omitted DD, 10, AKG, ASC. 

8. Mnfl VSPB. 


ISTOR? \\\^\\ 

n 

w 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


tRTwH^ DD, AKG. 

DA, DD, 10, SSP, PA, ASA, ASB, ASC ; 
sfhT^5p^ VSPB. 

Cited in Sb/w 3481 as Tl^^^j^JflFI-Krsnadasa’s 
Cmtanya-Garifamrta, Antya xx, 1 6, as Caitanya’s. 
«rp[T for ^|MtT PA, PB, SSP, ASA, AKG, Sb/iv. 
The grammatical construction of the sentence as 
given in the text is peculiar ; but the reading 
is not supported by the best Mss and is obviously 
an emendation. The commentator appears to 
be conscious of the difficulty and explains : 


srrar ( ^pr ? ) 

m 3«n^^?ii--¥Rcn' ^ 

im^iw 


4. ^F g ^fe rr fq^: VSPB. 

5. ^rn^g^rdr S5^v ; m DD. 

6. PB. 

7. ^0 DB, 10, TB, ASC, PT, VSPA, VSPB. 





1 


5r?iT^ w\^\ ^m^- 




1. ^ omitted DD, which reads f^?lFlTR^#^?r ; 

SSP ; Wl TB, AKG, ASB, VSPB, 

VSPA ; 5r?T ASA ; the heading 

entirely omitted PB. 

2, Cited in Krsnadasa’s Caiimiya-oantmiftai Antya, 
XX, 21 as Caitanya’s ; cited in Bhahli-sandarhlia 
p. 619 with 2l5^h7f^‘ 

^ ^ DA, PA, PB ; DB, DC, VSPB, ASB, 
AKG, PT ; f%fg^ for DA, DB, PA, 

VSPA. 

4; ^0 DB, DC, TB, PT, VSPA, VSPB ; PB. 
5. Occurs in Bhagavin-tiamorh. p. 58, \'^^ — B%ihM^ita- 
harmali, fol. 12, 236. ( ) I 

9. omitted DD. 


i 




I 


a 



^fWrf fPJT 

igSIcSO^'^;!^* TOTf^ ^ \\\m 

II 5 

w^ "CW ^ajd 

^ vm ^ m i 



WNtr II 10 

I ntqr^ I I 

I 1 3T^??(^OTqT^N ^ mm i 

^ I wm^ \ ^i 

I rM^TO ^'m ’^t* ^Fnft IT ii^^H 

^'\tOTic(;^?3f H 15 

1. Occurs in J?/ia^a«a/’z-5iama-y^., p. 31 . 

3'i o^pjT^fl^-f^sjjo ASA ; S/iaffman-nama^ . 

4. ^ DB, DC, PT, Comm, 

VSPA, 

5. cS^SSP, ASA. 

6. Cited anonymously in ffan-bhaMi-v. pp. 808-9. 
This verse is omitted PA. 

7. for «TTff DD. 

14. 5iRTi^5fcgcq^PB. 15. ?!rt^59^PA. 


jTrtq?^r^ 5f?^Fn=^ t 

f^oit ^ 

f mt w\^\\ 


{\ 5 

f cK #30^feRTW I 

Jgf?^ fit #lfiw?^q ll^qll 

2. PT ; PB reads instead ^ «Ttqrrer ; 

i gi ^R^ VSPB. 

4. oEWR Comm (^explained as ^qFtfr d^R i 

?I5TT^). 

5. 2B5Rf^gL PT only ; Comm. ; unassigned 

DC ; DD adds before (referring to the 
18 names in the verse) . 

6. \ PT only ; DC, 

PA, VSPB, DB and DC read immediately before 

this verse : 


DC omitting the name of the author. 

10. PA j o^i5«TT^iHT DB, SSP, ASA, VSPA ; 

whi? wNtM PB ; WTifg: lO, ASC, DD (adding 
before it). 






iFjtqTOfif ?rri«? I 

^iTOF? II 

3T|t 10 

1. ^sT omitted DD ; DA, DB, VSPA ; 

DC ; spimf^fTT DB ; VSPB ; the 

whole heading omitted PB. „ 

2. Cited in Bliahti-mndarlha p. 477 With «f1r?r sgf^^T- 
qmstr^^iir sftvr^r^r^r i— DD. 

3. o^^iqjTcEq! PT only. 

4. oqt^fo omitted AKG ; omitted PB. 

6. 5?im for ^ PA, PB. 

8. o%f%=2|feT^ ^ 10, SSP, ASA, ASC. 

9. «f^R?a}PB. 11, DD. 

A3. 



8 . 

12, 


il 11 

ffer: go^iJTn[^ll^^U 5 

#TO^Tft^M5q^ll 

jT^T q^fW 
ciq iRTj^'t 'q 1 
^Tfq q5a#g[ 

11 

qr ^5^qt 

qr q)FrW13nq[^l 

ottot:^ 10, ASC ; DD. 

sftqr^^o SSP, ASA, VSPB ; og<^ DA, DB, DC, 
TB, AKG, VSPA, PT ; PA, 10, ASC, 

AKG ; «n#=^'kT^qT PB. 

Cited in Bhahti-rasamrtasindJin, p. 27 ( ciqi 
qrqrq^lf^qTq^), This verse is omitted in PB. 
e?RTf7R: PA ; DA, DB, DC, Comm ; 

«ftRTfqqT?Tq SSP, ASA ; unassigned DD. 

For a similar verse see Padma-Ptirana ( ed. 
Anandasrama), uttara-khanda, vi, ch. 73, ^1. 11. 
fq5=^; PA ; PB. 

qr^f^o SSP ; qrqf^o ASB ; corrected 

into qr^^qr ASA. ASB drops all words from ^ 
to 


■ — -- 


#?11^ II 



3. ^0 omitted SSP, AKG ; PB, VSPB ; 

unassigned 10, ASC. 

4. Wi omitted DD, PA, which read ?>ftf ^ 

SSP, 10, ASA, ASC, AKG. 

5. Cited anonymously in Earz-bhaMi-vilasa, i, p. 190. 



9. The name prefixed by sffo DA, DB, DC, TB, 
VSPA, PT ; the name spelt as DB, 

TB, ASC, 10, VSPA ; DC ; 

AKG ; unassigned PB. 

10. Cited in O^A p. 26, no, 182 (anonymously). 

1 1 . PB, SMk 



11 

m\ f^f^%rsf:rf i 

m fWfft 5 





v^ II 10 
H 

3. srl?!rcg[^::i DB, DC, SSP, ASA, VSPA ; 

Comm ; unassigned DD. 

4. AKO ; DD, ASB, ASC, PA, 

10, VSPB ; g5fP7^€?T PT. 

5. ?ictd 5fHTfTT PA ; dropped ASB ; 
5WTfH AKG. 

6. sfto prefixed to the name SSP, TB, ASA ; 

Comm. 

7. PT and Comm read this verse before no. 48. 

fipqmr^o PA ; 5firao PB, 5rRl# DC ; fiwffo 
DC, ASA. 

9. fiWo ASA, VSPB. 10. VSPB. 

11. (i. e. ) AKQ ; PT, 

Comm, 







li 


1. DB and DC read before this an additional 
verse : 

ff95n[v.I. 

s?£rrTf 5(rr5^ gp3P5[ST*iT 

^5% ^f^scraf^ ^ JThrr^spjt^ ii ^[SRi^g, ti 

1. m omitted PA, DD ; «T?K® PA, 10, SSP, 

ASA, VSPB, AKG ; Wfio ASC ; 

PT ; 5fR5vmt^^ DD ; the whole heading 
omitted PB. 

2. Cited anonymously in 8B6h p. 15, no. 24. DD 

reads ^ctfeo but corrects it into ; '!RlWo 

SMB ; PT, ASA, ASB. 

3. s w Ug rrlq qrp PB ; PT, AKG, 

Comm, ASC drops all words from ei|^o 
to 

4. PT ; PB 

5. ^^o PT. 

6. si^ prefixed to the name PA. 



f^rf^ fjlWTT ^5:5OTEn?rt 

f^^rirr^ * ^11*^1^ ^ 

srq vr^gRHT 

1. omitted AKG ; the whole heading omitted PB, 
ASB. After this heading 10, ASB, ASC read 
m ^ etc. ( no. 63 ) with ( i. e. 

i! Si( tiP g T?r ^ ), although the verse is again read 
later on in its proper place. 

3. 

5. OT=n^DD. 

6. sflsqTOo DA, DB, VSPA, VSPB, ASB, TB, PT ; 
cmwi ^'r PB ; unassigned DC. 

. 7. m omitted DB, DD, PB ; PT, Comm, 

AKG ; fwxi^ DC ; the whole heading 
omitted PB. 



nk\\\ 

^T%JlTc?I^ 11 


#Pl®3Tt: 

si^: <151^ I 


f ^^s#Fi: 



II 


5 


^44:H:|i5ti4JU|l^^DrqT^%«T: I 10 

3. DB, DC, PB, VSPA, PT, Comm; 
5[r%nir3crsft|«nt^ DD, PA, VSPB ; 

10, ASC. 

4. Cited in Bhakli-rasmiTta^^ p. 160 ( 21«IT ?F«ns^ )== 

Bhahii-samlariha p. 541 (3'^Tf?tTf% “tcfTf^ JTT^t ) 
= Krsiiadasa’s CaitanyorcantamTta^ Madhya xxii, 
131 (anonymously). The grammatical construc- 
tion with in the first line and in the 

last is peculiar, 

5. DB, DC, SSP, ASA, ASB, PA, PB, PT, 
AKG, VSPA, VSPB. 

6. PA. 

7. PB ; m for PA, DD, 
SSP, 10, ASA, ASC, VSPB. 

9. Cited in Ilari-b/iaBt-vilasa, p. 1292 (anonymously), 

10. PT, AKG- 






li 





fiR?^ l!i(MI 

II 


rRT^fji ^ft?n '‘d^ 

fspro: ^ 1 10 

^'erc fTPofe^q^ fwR ^ T^ mm^ wi^^w 

11 


dl^Rt gR ^ ^ T 3R[#TR^?3?Tt 



2. PT, Comm ; PB. 

3. g gpt f ^^ DD. 

4. fR^ijcqT5rrqo DC ; ofeifricrR^ii^T DC, ASB. 

7. PA ; DB, DC, DD, ASA, 

ASB, SSP, AKG, PT, VSPB. 

9. DD, PA, SSP, ASA ; 'g^sR^tDC. 

12. wi^P 

15. «wf^o AKG. 


Te fr ^ 3Ei?l^ HI(VSll 



m 5 ilf^raWT liJ<qll 5 

II 


3TS? 

-RWlf^i S|01^ ^ 

sTwrft ^ ^^pr^?i53[^i 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


7. 

8 . 


DA, PA. The Ms DE (fol. 7a) begins from 
\ 

e??gn^ DC, PB, TB ; ASA, TB, VSPA, 

VSPB ; DC ^ ^rf^TS^F^qfq DB, PA. 

5sft omitted DA ; 10, ASC, 

AKG ; PA 5 SSP, 

ASA ; PB ^ VSPB. 

*parraraF^; 10, 

Wl omitted DA, DB, DC, PA ; for ^ PA, 
10, ASC, AKG, VSPB. 


PA writes here the first line srwr^ SWI^ etc. up to 
g?33^o and then strikes it off. The next verse 
after this heading in PA is 'sp^rv^ vrrogt (no. 
75 ) and the ones following it up to no. 91 ; 
the verses no. 59 to 75 being placed after 
no. 90 ( q. V, ), 


8. Occurs in Rupa Gosvamin’s Stava-mala ( ed. 
Berhampore ), p. 389 ( ) I— swpl?! ^ 
PB, ASB. 


A4. 



!0^rcrFflfef rri^KciNspT- 

^omi 5 



sr^^ ¥icn^ ft ft^' 1 

1. csERJf^ff DA, DB, 10 ; sr-ff^r TB, 5(r|^ DC. 

2. 5n5[nf^ corrected into ^Hi^lTftT PA. 

3. This, as well as the following verse (no. 61), 
occurs in Rupa GosvaniiiTs Stava-m'da ( 

) at pp. 365 and 388 respectively. 

Slava-m, ; PA ; 

oHTwft- 10, ASB, ASC. 

4. for ?nWf^o Stava-m. j SSP, 

ASA, ASB, Comm ; oTtitarfem 10, ASC. 

5. PB ; 10, AKG ; DB, 

IO, TB, ASC. 

6. o?35=gRi5i^o DC, ASA and SSP read after this verse 
(no. 60) an additional verse (iinassigned) : 

^ siiir?ra> 3ra3E??RTcTR: 

5f 1 

7. 10, ASC. 










TTT^sftf m m\i 3 

5tJ| %#r ^ ?iWTftr !TT^rT% & ii^rii 


^T ?TT 1 

3. PB, VSPB ; ># omitted DC, PB, 
10, ASC ; DA, DD, DE, ASA, ASB, SSP ; 
!i3TfT?:|^?nf^ AKG. 

4. ^§33° PB ; PT only ; PA. 

5. PB. 

6. DD, DE, PB, VSPA, VSPB ; 3 for 3 PA. 

7. ^ for ^ DA, ASB. 

8. §r^o omitted PA, PB, 10, AKG ; og^'^cn^TJfT DB, 
DC, ASA, ASB, PA. 

9. This verse is read after no. 50 in 10, ASB and 

ASC, but repeated also here, ASB satisfying itself 
with noting simply : \ qr H At 

the first citation, the first line is read in 10 and 
ASC as : ^ cW m ^ srrOTiwt ; but 

the second citation reads : m m ^ 

1 In the first citation the verse is assigned 
by all the three manuscripts as ci^^sr ( i, e. 

) ; in the second, as by 10 

and ASC. 

m ^ DB, DE and 10, 

ASA, ASC (first citation only, see above note). 


9 . 






c5[ft ^sih 

1^9 lit^^ii 

^Fi5n?#TO il 

^^TTOSr I 

^ ^ ^ ^ 111^(11 

11 

TOTOfW ^ mm: 
qroiN^ fT =q mK: \ 


2. 10, ASB, ASC ( first citation, see 

above note ) ; DA, DB, PA, TB, ASA ; 

SR«tr«H?*T Comm ; unassigned DC, ASB ( second 
citation ), VSPA ; ^^^F^^aif^VSPB. 

7. The name prefixed by sft SSP, ASA ; 5TT ra T » ? <= q PT 
only ; ^Rs^rsi^'^pR 10, ASC. 

9. DB, DC, TB, VSPA, AKG ; vrmr ff PT. 

10 and ASC read this verse after no. 66. 

11. il for %PB. 

12. The name prefixed by «ft PB, SSP, ASA ; 

10, ASC ^ TB. 

13. Cited anonymously in B/iaMi-sandarb/m p. 594. 

14. 51 ^ PA, PB, SSP, 10, TB, ASA, ASC, AKG. 




littii 

11 

3Rm^ ^ ^^- 

n 

fr ?5q?T^S% ^ ^ WTRlf^^sftl ^ 

^ ^5F?7T?^?fr^ m ^ ¥n%: i 

JT# 

^ %WU siTfGOT # 5[ft ll|qll 


10 


?K<JW%^5Wt5^ 

\ 15 

'sm^ T8? ?:83 11^^ n 

II 

1. ?f^1^f^PA. 3. 10, ASC. 

8. Unassigned PA. 

12. sBT^W3#l^^ DD, DE, SSP, ASA, ASB ; ^ 

DA ; 1^1^ TB. 

13. sft omitted PA, PB, 10, ASC, VSPA, AKG ; 

Comm j unassigned ASB. 



1 

^fl^^fe^^^^ TT%if: ll^oK 

?%rrT^ II 5 

3T& ?F3PI^ 

JTt 1^ ¥r^Ff^ I 

II 10 

!. PB drops g^f^ I 

2. fWforf^and forfSmra again in PA. 
The manuscript DE ends at fol. 7b with grf^ ^o ; 

^10* 169 (fol. 16a), below. 

5. Comm. 

6. Cited as Caitanya’s in Krsnadasa’s Caifan^^. 
mriUmrU, Antya xx, 32.~\^^ for ft*? PA. 

7. fW for Wt PT and Comm. 

8-9. ^0 DA. 

9. PA , 10, TB, ASC, ASB (corrected 

from mm), AKG. 

10. »fhifto DB, DC, ASC, TB, VSPA, VSPB, PT ; 
^f^<i.Comm, 





5T 



w 9[«n^ 

fig JT ^ f^'^TTOT?: I 


^ ffif%m \\^^\ 10 

^^11 

I . ^SI f% 10, ASC ; ¥r?Ki^ %T VSPB ; 

PA ; the whole heading omitted 

PA, ASB. 

6. sft omitted 10, ASC ; pg^ Comm, 

7. Cited in JB/ia Jet i-rasUmrta^ p. 395 ( «PTT WHWg). 
«TS?T g?IT ^ PA. 

8. gra for 5!g PA. 

9. oTT^ DA, PB, 10, ASC, VSPB. 

10. for f^fqiCtW PA ; 5^2# DA, 

PB, 10, ASC, VSPB ; i^simis 

DC, DD. 

I I . PB, SSP, ASA j ^f^^PT, Comm, AKG. 



^ ^ ^ ^ qrf^ i 


5^e: n^^ii 

*5?TOt 1^ vimH 



IKU 


10 




mm'^ 


1. This verse is placed by PT and Comm before 
no. 72 above. Cited in Jayaiianda’s Caitanya- 
%(mgal (ed. Vangiya Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta 
1905) p. 85 (corrupt). 

4. DB, DD, SSP, ASA, VSPA. 

5. «ft¥riT^; 10, ASB, ASC ; DC. 

7. ofgnrgsin^o DA, DC, PB, PT, Comm ; sqTl?7 
SSP ; AKG ; (corrupt) DB. ©^Ii; 

for oife; PB. 

10. omitted PA, PB, 10, ASB, ASC ; ©SThri^ 
DA, DD, PB, 10, ASC, VSPA, VSPB ; 

DC j unassigned SSP, ASA. 


spf 5 

mmt iN|ii 



s5[T?rT^* TO* ^ g^* 


iy,'^F^*4iN sn^T I 

tirom: ^q&qfti^: i^fsiTBfrs^mRirF w^^w 

^TOll 


5 


^ !TO?I fr 'qiH^ ^ 

^ ^ ?J^Tfe%5 3?^ Jf ^l|fe I 


rfOTI! 


10 


!p5lR;fel5 DB. 2. ?piRTfr: for WiT: PB. 
s?f omitted DA, DC, 10, ASC ; o^ffqr^yfjf dA, PB, 
10, ASC, VSPB ; ?(f?n#=]?3^r DB, DD, TB, 
VSPA ; SSP ; 

AKG ; unassigned ASA, ASB. 

Cited in BhaHi-rasUmrta^ , p. 640 ( ^rsfT 
DA, PA, AKG, PT, Comm. 
qf^^3WT^PB. 8. g^Ri^gASB. 

This verse fs omitted in PB. 

7|R3Tff?t DD, PA, 10, SSP, ASA, ASC, AKG. 



flR 

^ qjrfq ftq?j TOf|q: 

OTc ^fnro* ^ fOT%T ^ iN^n 



^ f% ! 
iRfT ie^^sft m 
in?m 1^51^ ^si^ft^lIqoH 


10 

1. Cited anonymously in 8BJB/i, p, 387, no. 108.— 
DC, DD, ASB, PT, Comm, VSPA. 

5. osfttrrqPlT DA, DD, TB, VSPA, VSPB ; 

^fttTTqrqr 10, PA, ASC ; PB. After 

this verse DB, DC, VSPB, PT and Comm read 
(AKG also giving it but regarding it apparently 
as interpolated ) : 

^ tor ^ ^ ^ [^i AKG] ^•sqj ^ 

snw: ^ STTB^R. 

VSPB ] 

TPPTTff^*i;.U 
(unassigned DC, AKG). 

7. in both places DD, PB, SSP, ASA, ASC, 
10 (the word dropped second time along with ?I), 
AKG, VSPB. 

8. 5R^5S| err DA. 


9. o\f^PA, 




l?F^ ^Ttilc^ilt 1 

^5TJT 

5 

JT^ TO I 

mt wk^ IR^ ^ to: llq^ll 

^^k^q^’^TsqTTOI II 

3^: ^ 

^^^rf^raisi^riTT llq^ll 10 



I. ^p!5:i[T VSPB, DD. 

4. otn^^r: TB. 

5. sft prefixed to the name DB, PA, VSPB, AKG ; 

sfliT^^qjft^TM PB ; 10, ASC. 

6. Cited and ascribed to Raghupati Upadhyaya in 
Krsnadasa’s Caifmya-eantamrta^ Madhya xix, 101- 
105. TO for TO DC, DD, TB, ASB, AKG, VSPA, 
PT ; trt PA 5 the word dropped PB. 

7. corrected into PA ; ^ TOJ PA, 

8. sft omitted DB, DC, DD, ASB, VSPA, VSPB ; 
^ihfTTTOTOT 10, ASC ; ?[^pps?JTTOI PA, ASB ; 

PB. 

10. f^srr^o PT ; qgtrr^q^! DA ; oqr^pgimj PA. 

II. sg^wqrroq DC, PT, Comm. 





SIT^ TW ^nfe Trf^^?qT Uq^ll 

II 5 

%r3 ^5im^ ^ feni rim?? i 

m fr kmi ^TJftliq^(li 

1. ?^k>7fe® PA, PB, AKG, VSPB. 

4. \ for i|T ASB, PT (both readings), Comm ; 

for DB, DD, TB, 10, SSP, ASC, 

VSPB, ASA (corrected into for 

ASB ; VSPA. 

5. «ft omitted AKG ; o^s^l^mn' 10, ASC ; only 

cB^Fi^riut PA. 

7. 5?i3 dB, TB, VSPB, PT ; DB, DD, 

PB, SSP, 10, ASA, ASB, ASC, PT. 

8. The name prefixed by sft 10, ASC, AKG ; 
unassigned in DC, PB. 

9. ^ ^ DD ; ^ AKG ; 

WKRT ^SWto DB, SSP, VSPB ; ^ST 

ASA ; hc^ ^cSERo 10, ASC ; 

W PT ; ^ Comm ; 

whole heading omitted PA, PB. 




# 71^ k ^^ik %ff iiq^ii 

«fkf?^sqpi^ n 

3Tg?ffeif‘^^Tf^5En 





10 





PT ; «ft!Crf^rg[T5|5Rl DA ; 

DC, PA (omitting «fir) ; unassigned PB, 
ifrirr^o DA, DB, SSP, 10, ASA, ASC, VSPB 5 
DC ; PT ; m PB. 

omitted DD, SSP, ASA, Comm ; 

AKG ; 5[^Tn5qT«!^ 10, ASC, 

PA, AKG. 

PA j o^^a^f^RR^TiTT PT ; 

VSPB. 

prefixed to the name SSP, ASA, ASB. 







115,011 


?nft R?5?rf^ m ^ 1 

tT 115,^11 

II 

sm^rccT^ ^ m 10 

1. ^TTgL?!^ DB, DC, ASB, VSPA, VSPB, PT, Comm. 

PB drops all words from 5j?iTg, to I 

3, Comm ; sg^=gTf^PA. 

5. ^ 10, ASB, ASC, Comm. 

6. ^ omitted DB, DC, ASB, VSPA, PT, Comm ; 

PB j unassigned PA. 

6. PA reads after no. 90 the verses no. 59 to 75. 
Then it omits all verses from no. 91 to no. 107 
and goes on directly to no. 108. See note under 
no. 59 above. The verses no, 91 to 107 are read 
after no. 121 (q. v.). 

7. for PT only ; PA. 

8. PA. 9. PB. 

10. W^TU’ VSPB. 11. JrT^TRT^lW PA. 


^ ll^^n 


^ ^!T#eT I 

?w 5Rift ^?rr#^ 


\\\m\ 

1^ ^Pemm 1 ! 


10 





2. '^^^Gomm;^ for^ PB, SSP, ASA. 

3. Unassigned DA. 

4. Cited in Krsnadasa’s Caitan^a-cariiamrta, Antya 

XX 36 as Caitanya’s. DC, 10, TB, 

ASB, ASC, AKG, PT, Comm. 

5. ^papt for PB. 

7. ASB writes after this verse ; «fhwsR(; \ 

8. Cited in Krsnadasa’s Caiianya^caritamrtaf Antya 
XX 29,]as Caitanya’s. 

12. ^ sffo PT only ; DA, DB, TB, 

VSPA, VSPB, PT ; omitted PB, 10, ASC ; 
ASB. 





u 



^ k ^ iTtro^: U6.Hl 



3!i«t ^rig?pi3;i 

^ 33TTO I 10 

II 

2. PA. 

3. ^PF!|fH DB, VSPB ; only PA, 

PB, 10, ASC. 

4. o ^ gn ^^ ma g f - DC, DD, SSP, ASA, ASB, AKG. 
The Comm notices this reading also. 

5. DC, 

8. e«fhTT?rflT DA, DB, DC ;, «ft?mRS!Osftqi^ 10, 

TB, ASB, ASC, VSPA ; ?TT^sikT^: PB ; 

PA. 

9. «R omitted PA ; PA, 10, ASC, 

VSPB, AKG ; the whole heading omitted PB. 

10. DD ; PB, 11. PA. 

12. cqqe^qrwnq: PB ; «Rgqr®nq^ DC ; ?rR^; PA ; 

unassigned DB, 10, TB, ASC. 



n 


5^ n^qii 


TOR li 




1^: TOI^ ^ 

mx Tift'^rfT^qfi 115,^11 

^ %mm^\ 


10 


1. Cited and ascribed to Raghupati Upadhaya in 
Krsnadfisa’s Caiianya-cariiamrtaf Madhya xix, 98. 
This verse is omitted in DA, PA, PB, SSP, 
ASA, ASB, VSPA, VSPB.— fit srfH ^ g[T Comm, 
which also notices the reading j 

PT only. 

2. TOTTdf^ 10, TB, ASC. 

3. DD ; DC ; DB ; 

10, ASC ; TB ; sffTc^pnRlTOt 

PT ; Comm. 

5. DD, SSP, ASA, ASB, PT ; MtJsfi 

10, ASC. 

8. omitted PB, 10, ASC ; oyf| r ^q ^ PB, 

13. g^R^PB, PT, 

46 , 




^FT^rl 



^ ^n: \\\o\\\ 

II 10 


3T^Il?^TSRf^* TPC^^' mmm 11^0^ 11 


^ 5^Rf m4 

'*5B^ 



15 


2. o^gfqg; IQ (added on upper margin). 

3. Oi ftq^mg rqi t PB. 

6. fefrr? PA ; VSPB. 

10. sft prefixed to the name ASB ; unassigned PB. 

11. Cited anonymously in SMM, p. 23, no. 107. 

13. Jir^^SdsfhTT^: PB wrongly, probably through 
its omitting no, 104. 

14. This verse is omitted in PB. 

15. DA, DB, TB ; cg^nit DD, ASB, VSPA ^ 

i 10, A§C. 


n 


ftfejT^%'=b 


mi 5 

^f^4#^?TTT ’pTifcRT er Jiiftqt- 

|{ 


10 


1. Occurs in Rupa Gosvamin’s Btma^vmU p. 415 

DA. 

2. 10, ASA, ASC. 

4. DC, 10, TB (apparently corrected 

into omhe] ASB, ASC, VSPA ; AKG. 

6. for ^ PB. 

7. ^^‘^0 PB ; 5[fer*5(ft SSP, PT. 

8. PB, TB. 

9. ?3[?TT^: 10, ASC ; omitted ASB ^ 

VSPB. 

10. This verse is omitted in PB. 


II 



^SfBT ^ ll^^CjU 

I) 

nh#m: I 10 

^ tot: l?JT#iT: ll^o5,n 



2. sR^RT^f^ AKG. 3. Unassigned VSPA. 

4. This verse is omitted in PB, 

5. sH|iifN?sto DA, DB, DC, PA, AKG, Comm. 

7. Here Manuscript DF begins (fol, 22a). — 

®l PA. 

9. e?n^;;nras=5n5Tt PT only. 

11. DB, DC, VSPB ; ASB ; 

AKG, PT, Comm ; 

SSP, ASA ; ^Traf^ftwsTTO''?*? DD ; unassigned 
DF ;. VSPA. 


3W 

^ vm wwi 

teRH^FfTJ^ll 

^ 5T ! 5 

^ wmw 

it 

DF, TB, 10, ASC j «TNrnin*W^** 
VSPA ; the whole heading omitted PB. 

The second line of this verse is cited in 
BhaUi-sandarhha (p. 551) with I— 

^ SSP. 

The MSS read variously : firdted, 

The difficulty of making out 
the exact form of the name lies in the usual 
confusion, due to similarity of appearance, of 
the letters ^ and % as well as ? and in old 
Bengali manuscripts, is the form given 

by some of our best manuscripts (DA, DB, DC, 
10, SSP, VSPA, VSPB). TB and Comm read 

53^ for ^ DC, DD, SSP, PA, PB, ASA, ASB ; 
ASC is corrupt on this point. The Bhakti-rasamria 
cites (p. 58) this verse with %m?i 


wmi} 

^ \\\\\\\ 


^a^soT^JKor^T ^ S^lftrfT I 

^ JT^lNWl^lfe apf J# 


W 


srq «ft¥r*ra«3igF^ 

3T=c^ ^nCTTf^^ ^TTfelfe- 10 

1. PB omits this verse. — DB, DC, DF, 
PA, ASB. 

3. DF, ASB, ASC, 10, AKG ; unassigned 
VSPB. 

4. This verse is omitted in PB, VSPA, VSPB. 
gteTmcTTfei DA ; gfermgrfli lO, TB, ASC ; 
dropped DF, ASB ; ASC drops all words from 

to TRr-fHTirf^ i 5. DF. 

6. |t f dUdiW ^i in ^ DB, DC, ASA, SSP. 

7. ^RTfll3io DA, DD, SSP, ASA, PT ; ^^®n?rTf3{5io 
PA ; r3[^m AKG, Comm ; c^^FTrteo ASB. 

8. itm^SSP, ASA. 

9. m omitted PA, 10, ASC, VSPA, VSPB ; ^ 

omitted DF,TB ; DE, 10, ASB, ASC, 

AKG, VSPB ; VSPA ; the whole heading 
omitted PB. 

10. m for ^10, ASC. 







^|JT?NFl^* ^^'ffiraf^i 5 

: \mi<}\ 

3TFW^?T II 


sm 

fl^qt ¥i€ mn^ 10 

1. sfrfg^iitt?l!?OTf# PA ; DD, PB, SSP, ASA ; 

PA. 

3. sft prefixed to the name DC j DF, PB, SSP, 

10, ASA, ASB, ASC ; VSPB. 

4. Cited anonymously in HarihJiaJcti-vilasa, i, p. 495 ; 
BhaMi-sandarhha (ed. f^yamlal Gosvamin, Calcutta 
1890, p. 499.—^qq^h AKO. 

5. Corrected into PB. 

7. ^irflwwo PA, 

8. 10 ; %qTf^gL PB, SSP, ASA, ASB, ASC ; 

unassigned DF ; 'irr’rmp? VSPB. 

9. m omitted TB, VSPA, VSPB ; DF, PA, 

SSP, 10, TB, ASA, ASB, ASC, VSPA ; 

AKG ; VSPB ; Ws for PA ; 

the whole heading omitted PB, 

10. o;e^t?rnTl^ DA ; cRJi^lo DF, SSP, 10, ASC, 

VSPB, 11, 0^0 PA, 10, 


xm^mw 

5’Rft«I^Sq^ ?JrfeT 
j{iPf*iTf^!|rt^ft^s^s5nft OTk ti^ ^^11 
^^rf^ri: n 


85 ft ^JOTT 

^ ^ ^^trnm I 10 

^{^f m^-[ wfe^T?3R^! 

^aRi^y: 11 

2 . o^^ ^fpg^qgq o DC, 10 ; o^rt^pcgg jj^o PA ; oT Tt^ f H- 
^0 PT ; o^q^sfq DB, DC, DD, SSP, 10, 
ASA, ASB, ASC, VSPB, e5qiR^s«i^gtP?, PB. 

3. prefixed to the name DA, DC, AKG, Comm ; 
«?^DD, SSP, 10, ASA, ASB, ASC. 

6. This line is missing in PT. 

7. gi^wrfrpfto PA, AKG ; PB. 

8. iFsif^r: Comm only. 

9. This verse is omitted PB. 10. PA, TB. 

1 1 . mst TB, PA, PT, AKG, VSPA. 

12. DC. 13. «fiwRPA. 

13. DC reads after no. 118 the following additional 
verse ; 






feitsf to: m lafro^R 

e TOR^JTT^W lift: 5 

3^5iT^te 


HKl 5 


ir?i ?wcf«ir'ii%5 1) 

TTSTg^PPI^ ^RlF^SoTf^T- 


r^'5tl*^'{ ^ SGR'St^^lt 

\3^^%gsFr€^ TI^ 5Hn§! « (unassigned) 

U ?(«l omitted DB, DG, VSPA, PA ; sft omitted DB, 
DF, VSPB, PT ; the whole heading omitted PB. 
The order of verses in AKG, after this heading, 
is as follows : no. 122, 123, 119, 120, 121, 124. 

2. DD, PT, Comm ; PA, PB. 

3. to: PT. 5. 10. 

7. Cited in Blakti-rammrta p. 203 ( W ) 

9. BUUi~f, ; DF, VSPB, Comm ; 

fTO5=frTsg^^5«rnT DB. 

10. eifq^PA, PB. 

11. DF, 10, ASB, ASC, ; unassigned PB. 




^ TT^SSI 

5 

JTsJiTg TO?rrfH ^ f^TOL 

TOTI5: II 10 

^ — rv - ^ 

fT ft vi^TOTOW I 


1 . W%CTft?po DC. 

3. VSPB, PB (corrected 
reading on the margin). 

4. TTfcmRo DA, DD, ASA. 

5. stewlwTST^^rkjT PA ; unassigned PB, ASA. PA 
reads after this verse nos. 91 to 107 and then 
goes on with no. 122. See note under no. 90. 

6. Occurs in Rupa Gosvamin's Stava-mala p. 715 

This verse is omitted in PB. 

7. ^pd^=Sigi?:t DB, DC, 10, ASB, ASC, PA ; 

DC, VSPA, Comm ; and dropped 

in 10 and DB. 

10. Un assigned here (but see below under no. 123) PA. 
lU This verse is omitted PB, 10, ASC. 



5# iriljRT 

<51^ U 

^ f^TJ ^ 3^p? 

^ 5R1^ 1^ JTfcr I 5 

^ ^ \\V<^\\ 

m %^zf\^^H^^ 

csf ^ f^iTlwi* c5Rft ^ 'q 5(fr 1 10 

2. Tl^ AKG, PA, VSPB. 3. PA. 

4. ?T^ instead of JT^ used throughout the verse 
in ASB, PA, PB, AKG, VSPB, PT ; 10 reads ^ 
after SRWi and gR[%, but in other places. 

6. 17^ 57^ 71^ SSP, ASA. 

8. ^ omitted PB, 10, ASC, PT, Comm. 

9. SSP, ASA. This heading omitted DC, 
PA, PB, ASB, AKG, VSPA, VSPJ3. 

10. This verse omitted DC, PA, PB, VSPA, VSPB, 
AKG ; but AKG places the heading and this 
verse after no. 134, after which it reads the 
following verse (marking it doubtful by enclosing 
brackets) and assigning both (i.e. 125 and the 
additional verse) as : 

5cRr l?srrR?i?T 

^ ft 

*31 (iUPTioIRT Rwq 

10. for c^Tlfq DB, DF, 10, ASC ; ^omitted DF, 
10, ASC ; TB, 



H 

«flR5=3[5|<Hmt 

^lliftrft «^!yJN>; sflTOWwf *ra;i sfra^ii: i 



« t II 

1. Unassigne'd 10, ASC. 

3. W5F3[a DB, DF, PT ; the whole heading omitted 
PB ; ^ ?%?OTTFf: 10, ASC. 

4. Ascribed to Raghupati Upadhyaya in Krsnadasa’s 

Caiian^a-cariiMTia, Madhya xix, 96.--^f^Trq\ DB, 
DD, 10, ASB, ASC, AKG, PT ; DA, DC, 

DD, TB, ASA, SSP, VSPA, AKG, PT ; 
dropped in VSPB. This verse is cited anony- 
mously in SBi/b p. 23, no, 113. 

5. m^lfqsR^PA. 

6. ^ omitted DC, DF, PT ; 10, ASB, 

ASC ; unassigned VSPB. 

7. This verse omitted PB ; AKG, Comm, 

VSPA, VSPB. 

8. OF. 

9. CO OG ; PA ; unassigned DB. 


r llUc;ll 
H 


1. DA reads before this heading and after no. 127 : 

and the verse no. 129 ; PA, PB, 
and DC altogether omit no. 128 with its heading j 
^ xOTiJ ASB ; ^ swiwj 

VSPA j Wi omitted DA ; «fir omitted DF, Comm ; 
^ omitted and VSPB. 

2. dropped VSPB ; 10, ASC ; 

^FTT dropped DF ; o’^f^o dropped SSP, ASA, 
ASB ; 10, TB ; VSPB. 

3. 10 ; AKG ; 

VSPB j DF, 10, ASB, ASC. 

4. 5ffq^DD, SSP, ASA, AKO ; DA, 10, 

ASC ; VSPB ; unassigned VSPA. 

After this verse (no. 128), DB read '?Ri 

; DF Wf ; DD, SSP, ASA 

wt ; and TB ^ swim: I 

Then all these Mss (DB, DD, DF, SSP, TB, 
ASA) read the following additional verse : 

( ^!^<siT^#rT^SSP ; or mj^o tB) 



( ASA ; ofgroo DF, TB) 

TB ; unassigned DF, SSP, ASA) 



n* ^5% iluyi 

U 


5TOT^: I 


1. m omitted DA, PA ; sft omitted PA, DF ; 

10, TB, ASB, ASC, VSPA, VSPB ; 

DF ; the whole heading omitted 

PB. 

2. c^’gf^'Oig '^gi^m kqTo PA ; DB, 

DD, DF, PT ; g^rT^RTEn^ SSP. 

4. Unassigned in DA, but as no. 128 is read 

immediately after this verse by DA with the 
attribution no. 129 is apparently 

assigned to by this MS. 

5. Cited in 8P 115 = 37 

i^i>mf^)=:S2Ukp, 25, no. 153 (assigned as in 

6. PA, PB, SbU ; DF, VSPB ; 

S&hv ; dropped in 10, ASC ; 

ASB. 



r ^ m \mo\\ 
H 


T 


t 







1. fTRrrPT ; 

Blhv ; for g|: >SP, BMhl, which also read 
for ^ I 

2. ^-Pj qf^ mv ; 

5P^ for ^ PA j 5?!: for m PA. 

3. sff prefixed to the name, AKG ; #?FI DD, SSP, 
ASA, ASB ; DF, PB, 10, ASC. 

4. After no. 130, VSPB reads no. 132 ; then it 
repeats no. 118, after which comes no. 131. 

DC ; ^^0 dD, SSP, 10, TB, ASA, ASC ; 
5F^T^o PA, PB ; ASB ; dB, DD, 

PT, Comm, AKG j ot^fgo DC, PA ; pB. 
This verse is omitted in PB and AKG here, but 
placed after no. 133 and no. 132 respectively. 

5. 10 ; DB. 

6. da, DB, DC, DF, PA, TB, VSPA, 

VSPB, ASB ; PB, VSPB, 

7. 5te^^?mf?lPA, PB, ASB. 

8. omitted DC, DF. 



5 


„ pv , , , , , .^ *^ ,. ,, 

W^Wlt<lrif }| 

^ fsor 5J3: ll^^^ll 



10 


3^TJTTOII 

2. TB J for^%g; PB. 

5. The name prefixed by TB ; 

DA. 

7. DA, DB, PT, Comm. 

8. srVprefixed to the name DA, SSP, TB, ASA, ASB, 

VSPB ; PB ; PA ; 

Comm ; AKO assigns this (no. 133), as well as 
no. 132, as i 

9. DB, VSPA ; Comm ; the 

word dropped in DC. 

11. 05^0 PA. 

12. JfTfra »ftq^5r^?i^DC, TB, Comm, VSPA, 


W^ ^r^POTl3[^l 

^poit 

f9?^33^t TO!^^B59^: \\\\k}\ 5 

I^WCt^ 11 



M m?i ftfeF^ ^m[^: 


1. m omitted DA, DB, DC, PA, VSPA, VSPB ; 
the whole heading omitted PB. 

2. This verse is cited in SKM p. 66 ( ). 

2-3. OTll'TOfwswfl^ DA, DB, PB, TB, VSPA, VSPB, 

AKO, PT, Comm ; PA. 

3. SEW for fw PT only, 

4. ^ for PA, AKG, VSPA, VSPB, Comm ; 
dropped PB ; ^ffldtslwo SKM. 

6, After no. 135, DF, PB, 10, ASC, VSPB read no. 
137 followed by no. 136 ; DA, PA, PT read here 

(Wi PT) ; ASB 

and AKG read here no. 137 and then 
(o^^ertiN ASB), followed by no, 136. 

7. Cited in S.ff'ifp, 66 (wnf^;) <sR5ff PT, 

VSPA, Comm, AKG ; DB, TB, AKO, ASB 

VSPA, Comm ; PT ; ijprrf^- 

PA ; wfvRFpft 13F«r^ (corrupt) 

PB ; SKM, 




t: wmw 


II 




TOfI ll^^qll 

1. ?cg^s^^^o srJC 

3. gf?^5(TSNTto DF. 

5. o fingq [fi q T 4 PB. 

6. «ft omitted DF, PB, 10, ASB ; DA ; 

unassigned PA ; ^rf^i PT, Comm. 

7. Cited in 8SM, p. 23, no. Ill (anonymously). 

ASB, PT. 

8. PT ; PB reads (striking off sr ) 

and (^ added on the margin by way of 

correction). 

9. DD, AKG, Comm ; DC ; (or 
) DA, DB, TB, VSPA. 





in?!^ I 



3W ^(oqf(tJ|H 






4?]5i ;3:^ ¥1% ll^j^oll 10 



?|T ^i^jRRiT ^mmc ^rf^?5m.?rpT i 


1. DA, SSP, ASA, VSPA, VSPB ; ngl^ 

PT, Comm. Cited in ^P 74 {im^)=:^SliM 
p. 24 (no. 140 ^t'T^5ca3r)=Jalhana, B'^Ui’-mnUa.mli 
(Bhandarkar’s JRepoH^ 1887-91, p. xxx) 

2. DF, PA, PB, ASB, ASC, 8>, SMBh ; 

10 . 

3. 4. o^(^fw^8F. 

6. ’?r«i omitted DC, PA,* VSPB ; the whole heading 
omitted in PB, which reads here in order no. 
144, 143, 140, 141, omitting 142 altogether. 

8, SSP, ASA. 9. 10. 

10. (corrected reading) PB, 

11, Comm. 



mtt mi 

^ T. nm 


5 


10 


1. ff PT ; ?#fRi‘ PB ; iwr 3 iot mm VSPB. 

2. Jjtw^IO. 

3. The order of the verses following no. 140 in VSPB 
is as follows nos. 144, 143, 141, 142, 145. 

4. This verse is omitted PB. 

8. SSP, ASA ; unassigned DB, DC, VSPA 

(but see below, note 13), PA, ASB ; ifNhTneras 
PT ; Comm. 

9. PB ; for PB. 

10. JWwnfMiro PA. 

11. PA ; DA, DD, DF, PB. 

12. JTrg; tr?srni:d^ PB. 

13. *5^ «flTra[: DB, DC, VSPA ; ASB ; unasslgn- 

ed SSP ; PT ; 

Comm. 








qig Jit \\xm\ 

II 


- A - fv fs t » . 

fsswjji I 





sflro: II 





^ &3fn^ f^ iimk 


TWi wm: ll^vyi 

II 10 


1. PT ; fl^iT^l^i^T^VSPB. 

3* DB, DC, AKG, Comm ; o5?^iirrrfir9pro 

DB, VSPA. 

5. PA. 

6. Cited anonymously in Rasamava-sndkakara p. 

108-9.— Wl 10, PT ; PT ; 

dropped DB ; o^o dropped 10 ; qnfiili^o pT. 

7. PB. 

8. ASB, PT j AKG ; the 

nasalisation is dropped m all the remaining Mss. 

9. t|^«Tfhrero AKG, Comm. 

10* Unassigned in DF, 10. - "i 








5Tt \ 


^ ferftqt: tnc: 

H ft? m \m\\\ 5 

JRftPTl! 

^ ^ jpTRf 





1. ^ omitted ASC, PA ; «ft^: ASC, PT ; the whole 
heading omitted PB. 

2. Cited in SKM, p. 68 (i, 261) 

(ed. ^rlvanivilasa Press, ii, 59) . — ^KK. 

3. PB,’PT, Comm, VSPB. 

4. ^KK ; Wear PB, 

5. fe SSP, ASA ; SSP, ASA ; 

6. then DC ; DF. 

7. Cited in 8KM p. 68^ (i, 262) I This verse 

is omitted in DF. 

11. DC, 10/ ASC, PB, VSPA, PT, Comm; 

unassigned in ASB» After this, DC, TB, PB, 
SS P, ASA, VSPA and AKG readhere 

(no. 252), and all excepting PB and 
AKG repeat it after no, 251. 





TO ff TO ^ ^ 

^^tm( ?i^ TO ^ ?r TO m^i \ 
sg: wn 

'3TOia£R:i^ il 

f|*^%T 3^: 5pii3^* 


1 . m omitted DA, DB, DC, ASC, PA, AKG, VSPA, 
VSPB ; of^Ti^ DC, DF ; of|^:TrTq«nf^ PT ; -sw 

fro^ Comm ; fiOTOt^ 

gVSPA. 

2-3. ^ for 51^ in all the places, PB ; DC, 

PB, SSP, 10, Comm. The verse is cited in SXM, 
p. 67 ( 3TOtoPF«Er ). 

8. 51 TO dropped DF j TO 5T^%?fr Trarftgj 10, 

4. ?dt}^cfpr ?sw5f 5ft|o iSXif. 

5. (corrected reading) PB. 

6. Cited in KFS 46 (anonymously) ; SKM p, 67 

(i, 256) ^arf^FFF^R j Snlhaaita-hUramli \ 

VSPB reads as a heading ,to this verse : 
1??? 

7. KFS ; flrai(«rRTO\ KFS, SKM ; 

in defiance of metre DC; 
DB, DF, TB, Comm, VSPA. 

8. DA, KFS, SKM, AKG ; RP# PA ; 

ASB, PT, Comm, VSPA. 



li 

Twt fiw ^ I* I St %- 

n: \ 5 


^ squT ftr: m\\%k°\\ 


^ firot ^ mm fe[r 

5125 ^ W I 


10 


3. ^ q ;= ^ <r gf PT. 

4. Cited in 8P 120 gss=srRaj=jahlana (Bhan'dar- 

kaPs Peport, 1887-91, p. xlvi) ; 8KM 

p. 69 fifes': ; Basarnava^sudhahara, p. 115 (anony- 
mously) ; SBjBJi p. 25, no. 155 (anonymously), 
BT%hf8’n.a-‘kaTndmHa, ii, ■ 72 . — ^ 8BBh ; |- 

^ 3^0 Basarnava ; |' ^ 6KK. 

5. PB, SSP, ASA ; o ^l THg ^ Tsw n ; 

6. f^{|( PA ; mmi 

Basarnava, SKK* 

7. m (corrupt) PA ; m for m ^KK. 

' 9. Cited in KFS 35 (anonymously) ; 8KM p. 67 
(i, 257) This verse is omitted in PB. 

Comm has another reading (for ) 

which is probably, from praMas explained, JHT 
.^rf^ ; but it also notices the reading of 
our text with { 

10. for PT, Comm, (which also notices 
our reading). 


\\\W\ 





W 





1. DD, DF, SSP, VSPA, VSPB i s^rfi^iaj^o 

TB ; DC ; ^gwo DB, PA j ITS 

and 8 KM read for this line ^ETJTt 
5^Frm#Tt!?^i 

2. ^ Krs, SKM. 3. Unassigned DF. 

4. wi omitted PA ; DA, DD, PA, SSP, 

ASA, ASC, VSPB, PT, Comm ; the whole heading 
omitted PB. 

5. Cited in 8KM p. 75 (i, 288) 

is^o 10, ASC j PA. 

10. ASC, 


5 


JiWkt ^ f^?TKf4 
^rn=4l^^fcf 



^(^m ^ 10 

- -■ ♦ ’^ . 

gsit^ijIJnT I 

c .. ■■s. _fV O. 

3TT5px?l 

11 

3. sft omitted DB, AKG ; DF, PB ; 

PA, 10. 

4. %m omitted PA j the whole heading omitted PB. 

5. ^TRqrf^sfq DB, DF, PB, TB, AKG, VSPA, PT, 

Comm \ AKG ; Comm, 

9. g5{5?lTfi(%^ DF, PA, PB, 10, ASB j ^5fTO- 
f^i\^ DB, AKG, PT ; film 3^ 5 ^ ST^t4 ^ 
ASC. 

14,, Comm ; unassigned DF. 




3?«I ^ irai 



)i 





1. qT^t for ^ PT, AKG ; W( omitte'd VSPA, 
VSPB, DA, DB, DC, PA ; the whole heading 
omitted in PB. 

5. ?5rf5f?fqT# PA. 

6. sfir prefixed to the name 10, ASC, PT, AKG ; 

VSPA, Comm ; TRiqfgswwo DD, DF, 
PB, 10, ASB ; Tt5iq^9fli#5mo PA, VSPB. 

7. TB, PT ; ASB, VSPA, VSPB ; 

the whole heading omitted PA, PB. 

8. This verse is omitted in PB, PA, ASC, 

PT ; vVSPB ; oqfdqjqqisiTO, 

PT only. 









,1. ?ft 5 n^fe*Tci PT, Comm ; osif^ DF ; ifira 
ASC. 


4. ^sfl'pmpsr PT, Comm ; DB, DD, 

DF, ASC, PA, ID r AKG ; 

sfkT^n^i; sm: DD, PT ; the whole heading 
omitted PB. 

5. Cited in BhaUi-rasamrta^, p, 825 ( W q gn ' ^i? q' | 4j[^ ), 

6. ^^0 PB, SSP ; 10 ; PA. 

7. 10, TB, ASB ; 

AKG, Comm. 

9. PB ; SSP, ASA ; 

VSPB, 








11 

^ w^ ®ni?ra2 10 

STJF^ SSlfS^r I 

1 The heading commences with W TB, ASA, 
ASB, VSPB, PT, Comm ; omitted PA, ASG, 
VSPB ; ASB ; PA ^ PB reads 

only. ^ 

2. TFrrarrri^rsiT 10. 3. f^t^s PA. 

6. «r^ omitted PA/ ASB ; o'^o omitted DA ; 

DB, DF, 10 (without ; 

unassigned PB. 

7. ASB drops all words from to the end of 

^ ?niT in 1. 10. 

9, DA ; DD, SSP ; ^54^=5^=^ 

ASB ; TB. 

10, Cited in BhaUi-rasa^ana (ed. Benares, 1928) 
p. 92 (anonymously) ; BhaMi'-rasamrta^ p. 828 

1 SBBh p. 300, no. 6 (anonymously), 
qigggst PT ; SBBh ; PB. 

1 1, iE^ ^ &MBhf BhaMi-rasaniYta%, 







II 

3^r ^ ^i^T^rT^feB- 

^ gf5!R?^ 

U 

mi ^ ^ 


10 


2, ASA ; for sT^rf^ TB^ Comm, 

DC, PB, ^nrf^ ASB^ JB/iaMi-rasamria, 5!*!^ PA 
(corrected from ), PT. 

3, q q ggtq ^ g q PA ; unassigned PB, PT. 

4, qf^o DB. 

7. wmi DC, PA, ASC ; 5IOTi VSPB ; 
«5'»Ciqs=qg5E^!Tg, all Mss (but not in PT, AKG 
and Comm), 

9. Tills verse is placed after no, 166 in DF, PA, PB, 
10, TB, AKG, VSPB, There is a verse in Qopala- 
carita (also called Premamrta^ ed, Murshidabad, 
Radharaman Press, 1335 B,S,=1928 A.D.), the 
first two padaa of which (Danakhanda, H 13) bear 
a striking resemblance to the present verse : 





10. ^sfq PB. 





?Fi: 11^^1(11 

II 





m f%=^* 


5 


?r ft ^ft ^ T4 ft^* fc ^ w^^w 

II 



^ ipm ll^^qll 15 


OTTOU 

4. 5T5fk dropped DC. 

7, fl[^‘ for ^ VSPA. 

8. TB ; EB^q^DD. 

11. o;fi^ dropped SSP, 10, 

13. The Ms DE begins again from here with ^a^sspro. 
PB reads only. 

15. The second ^ dropped in DF, PB, 10. 

16, PB, VSPB, 





rn 

f \\\^o\\ 5 



^ ^TF^wfq g %8i^ 
?7TO W 5T 53ra I 


11 

^ i ^qn ^SRTO^ =^ I 

fe5RRq% 2^ 5^: ir<vj^'^l| 


U C)A, PB, ASC, VSPB ; DB, DC, 

DF, TB, 10, ASB, VSPA, PT, Comm. 

2. f%?rfg SSP. 3. DC, Comm, VSPA. 

4. ^sfq DB j oTP^: PB. 

6. only DB ; PA ; 

7. Cited anonymously in SJSM, p. 300, no. 2. 

8. sr SBBh ; dropped SSP. 

12. Cited in p* 821 ( W ) . 


14. PA, PB, AKG. 

Am 



j 

II 

5 


10 


mR' 91'II Pi»iRt< HT- 

wmm ^ w^ im^; i 15 

3. PA, AKG. PB leaves no. 172 unassigned but 

writes here i 

4. Cited in anonymously, p. 300, no. 3. 

7. fjpi; 8:RBh. 

8 . Unassigned in DE, VSPA. 

9. gsi; for^t: P 3 A. 

14. Cited anonymously in SMB/i, p. 300, no. 8 . PB 

omits this verse here but reads it after no. 183. 
<lflsiRT,f^^5=5 SBBh. 

15. 8BBh ; gpifiiisf ^ srn^Ttsfts 

(this reading also noticed and 
commended in Comm) ; FT, Comm. 


^ Jr J?nfew< I 

3Rt^3 



TOf^ii 

*3SIT^ ^ ^ rTOg 

3RJT ?r% JTi^Vss?™ ii^^s^<ii 


5^ftqt: 5i?^4eK m\s\\\ 

S^TO^ll 

m ^ 

cn^i^ ^ w i 5 

5W ^r?J^ Sdt- 

qs^i^rij! 

^^ "mm] 

3R^ g ^ #5[^TOi ll^vsqll 10 

TOffttrl’ll 

2. PB ; PB. 

3. Some Mss read the name as spelling it 

according to Bengal pronunciation ; 

VSPB (only in second citation 

see no. 183). 

4. PA, 

5. PA. 

9. This verse is read after no. 179 in VSPA, 
PT, Comm, 

10. ?if^ 3W ^5#r^ PT only : q^RTO VSPB. 

11. PB ; • ^%jigTc q ^«q VSPB ; mmi 

PT ; Comm. 



^ 3«w I 

3rS »n?l’ ^ ^ ^ 






f?rg[RR% ^ i 

^ ^?5{cf^^OT?W ll^qoll 


il 

3P? ^RT 3% 3^5 10 

I. Cited in Ujjvala-mla’-mani p. 364 ( W [ 

3. ■SET?? corrected into PA. 

5. VSPB. 

6. ^clsTF^l^o PT only. 7. $rFl??fe VSPA. 

9. Owing to the confusion between ^ and ^ in old 

Bengali Mss, the name in some Mss (DE, DF, SSP, 
10, TB, ASA, ASC, AKG, VSPA, VSPB) occurs 
as PB, ASB ; unassigned PA. 

See no. 193 below. 

10, WitetE DA, ASB, ASC, AKG, PT. 

II. Cited in p. 823 ( W Wra^^rF?,). 

13. DA, DB, DF, PA, PB, 10, ASB, 

ASC, VSPB. 





VS\fi 





t^I^t<*)«t 9tI??^“ 

efe ^5^3fa*ajM 


grf^ PA ; unassigned DF, PB. 

Irorfel PA. DF drops all words and verses 
from 0 ^ up to the end of (no. 200), 

but the pagination is continuous ; the verse- 
numbering, however, indicates the dropping of 
these passages. 

Before this line : W«l?Tf^r5^* DA, DE, SSP, 10, 
TB, ASA ; DD. After the 

word PB reads abruptly etc... 

(no. 233) ; then if 
reads no. 183, but drops the rest of the present 
verse (no. 182). DE. 


Unassigned ASC, 



«5^#rri^n 

* 13 ?^ ^ 

fw^oitSPER W^ ^ I 5 


1. This verse is omitted here by DA, TB, AKG, and 

placed after no. 184. 10 and VSPA omit it 
altogether. PA omits it also and reads instead : 
^ ot si% I etc (no. 184). 

DC omits it here and reads it as noted below 
(note 3 to no. 184). The same in AKG, which, 
however, reads no. 183 immediately after no. 134, 
VSPB reads after no. 182 : gf ^Tsimcg^, then 
no. 184, then (no, 233), then no. 183, 

after which it repeats no. 176 ; then it goes on to 
no. 185. 3 ^3ssslm^^ DD, DE, SSP, ASA ; 

^ K455W1I, PT. 

2. m DC, VSPB ; 

DA. 

3. DB j DC ; PB, VSPB ; 

Comm ; unassigned DA, DD, TB, ASC. 
After this verse (no. 183), PB reads 

(no. 176), and omits no. 184 ( ). 



■ — ■ - ^ ^ ^ 'K 

t^^TW mm 


m w srfn i^!#w!>ai?!: 

fro feiwr4^ m- 5 

^ 51^ 5g|sfi[ 

RTOr^jte^fe: u^qi(n 

2. o^;^^T5!^T«Tt<5 PA. 

3. prefixed to the name ASB. DC reads after 

this verse ; ^ (no. 

233), and then ^Tf^ (no. 183). 

4. Wi omitted ASB ; ASB, PT ; ^crf^ VSPB ; 

wit omitted 10 ; mi J# PA ; 

ASB, VSPB. 

7. DD, DE, SSP, ASB ; SRr^ (as one 

word) AKQ (this reading also noticed in Comm), 

8. PA ; SSP ; sragm^. 

ASC. 

9* PA, PB. 



sr% 


r ll^q^ll 

li 


1 . 

2 . 


II 


^ prefixed DD, DE, SSP, ASA, PT, AKG : 

DB, DC, AKG, PT, VSPB ; «fkraTo DB, 
PT, VSPB. 

Cited anonymously in SBBk, p. 302, no, 44. 
for wre ASB, VSPB, SBJBk 


3. PA (this reading noticed also in Coram) . 

5. PA, SJtJBA ; DC, TB 

( 10 corrects this reading into Jhe reading of 
the text ). 

6. Unassigned in ASC, 

7. Cited in SP 3475 ( ) =«, ed, GOS, xliv 

18 ( )— p. 302, no. 57 
Ujjvala-nlla-mani p. 300 ( qfef*!- 

/8P, 8BBA, 8ml. 

8. ^?c375^J « ^ PA ; o^4T BP j 

8ml. 

9-10. PT drops all words from to the end of 
10. SBB^ ; DC, 8ml. . 



Tm 91^ I 

mmt ^ ll^qqll 

3pi^ ^feqferr i^f tot^t: i 

eJtt !0T \ 

^^mJ^4 m rni \\\t^\\ 

II 

am pniPRl^raj^FWI^ 

'O ^ 

%^WTi iTO 5^- 10 

2. wc?nqT ^rfmr PA. 

3. Cited in Ujjvala-nlla-mani, p. 181 ( W ''T^n^^TOC.). 

3. DA, TB, ASC, AKG, PT ; 

VSPA. 

4. sf?ri? PA ; 5f ^T c?Rfg for ^ Ujpala-n, 

5. PB, ASB, PT, AKG, VSPA, VSPB ; 



6. PB omits this verse. The verse occurs in Arya- 
sapUsatloi Govardhana (ed, Kavyamala no. 211 
= ed. Dacca, no. 2bb)—SRBh p. 301, no. 11 
(anonymously). 

7 , m mfT Ir^a-s.f SBBh, 

9. Wl prefixed DD, DE, ASA, ASB, SSP ; 

DB, AKG, PT ; PT, AKG. 

10. ^ipiT for ^mr DE, SSP, ASA. 

1 1 . DC, TB, ASB, AKG, PT, VSPA, Comm. 

All. 





ii 

■3mm 'TO?# ^ ^- 

!T ?lgTORTO# I 

TOI^OTT IIRRII 


feF^: H i 

^ TOf^ ?# ^TSr ^=5FIT?^ 

II 


2. TOrrg?!^ PB, PT, VSPB. 

3. Unassigned in DE, PA, SSP, ASA. 

6. sfirt^TTHTW® Comm. 

10. 

13. The name is given as in some Mss (PA, 

DE, SSP, 10, TB, ASA, AKG, VSPA, VSPB) • 
but g and ^ have nearly similar appearance in old 
Bengali script. See ho* 180 above. 



M 

TO: 1 



cfRtfe ll^^^ll 5 

II 

qrS^T: 

feirife | 

^ ^WK 5OTR 

?fN ftfe 10 



1. wi omitted PA ; sftTraT® PT ; ^ ^T^siFrr ^ffirarf; 

PB ; Wi mfmvii AKG. PT reads after 

this line the definition of 'srfil^nft^T from Ujjvala-- 
nlla-manif but all Mss omit it. 

2. Cited in BP 3620 ( ^^)=Mi¥ (ed. Lahore 

1933) ii, 61,2 ( ) = 8EBh (anonymously) 

p. 312, no. 15=Jalilana Sy/i/ (Bhandarkar o/j. a’L 
p. liv) ; ed. GOS, Ixxii, 8 ( ffeR ). 

DC, 10 ; DD, DE, 10, PT ; 

f^fl for PTonly ; ^ for ^ Bl\8mL 

3. %r for to; bp, 8ml ; PT only ; 

Binl ; ^ for i^f| PB. 

4. da, 10, ASA, SSP, VSPB, Coram, 
BP, 8ml, BRBh ; 8KM 

^5^0 PA. 

9. lOt ASC. 

11. PA, PB r*9^i^5lT SSP, ASA ) 


r\ A., iv_ r^_ -fLfN ^ . , * 

f% gr nrnr^; i 

^RT 51% 





WlK'^sW 10 

11 

1. Cited in SP 3494 ( 5%^ ) = Jalhana (Bhandarkar 

op, oit. p. liv) ; ed. GOS, xliv, 33 

=:SRBh p. 302, no. 50 ( ). %r!?rr!?T for ?3Fqf 
SP, 8JiBk,SmL 

2. fe g^fTo SP ; 8EBh ; gnTi?cg^ ^ 10 ; 

snFPR^55R^ SSP ; for Tfm^r3F*n‘: 8P, 

sJiB/i; 8mL 

3. «^^5T%»?d^PA ;2l#f^Conim ;q#rf^PB; 
^T^mo for Kvmjo 8P, SBBk ; for mm Sml ; 
v^^qro for traPiTo Comm ; 5[TOT ?RS[^?ro 10, 
ASC, VSPA. 

5. Unassigned DA, DB, DC, 10, ASB. 

6. «rsiwf^ AKG ; ^si^DE, SSP, ASA ; «f^?Ti5rT 

ASB, PT, AKG ; omitted DB, AKG ; the 

whole heading omitted in PB. 

8. PA. 

9. PA ; (or ojitho ) lO, ASA, 

ASB, ASC, VSPA, VSPB. 

10. Comm. 

U. Unassigned in DA, DB, 10, ASC. 



t- 


t: 




i 


I 


I 




5 


10 

^mm: f% jt^ i 

L Cited in Bhakti-rasamrla^ p. 487 ( W tJUrwux,) 
t=:.BhaUi-rasa^anap. \22. This verse is omitted 
in PB, PA. 

4. This line is cited anonymously in Rupa Gosva- 
min’s JDma-heli’-kaimucVh (ed. Berhanipore) p. 200. 

5. DB, DC, DD, DE, TB, ASA, SSP, 
AKGrPT, 

6. PA, AKG, PT, Comm ; the whole heading 
omitted in DC, DD, DE, PB, SSP, ASA, 
VSPA, VSPB. 

7. Cited in Bkakii-rasUmria p,S31 ( W <T€rT^«lT??.). 

8. PA. 9. DD, DE, PT. 

10. PT ; VSPA. 

12^ Cited in 1 16 ( p. 27. no. 190, 
SP, SBJBL 

13. I PA ; 5fra& PA ; TB, ASC. 


■ _?\ fS K. - *V A K 

'TTiT^ 

felf % fer^: 

m 

imm 



11 



n 

3!«I tolFcJt rig 5IHrfi5?T 


Jos^n ^ 5 itottI: 1 



II 10 

1. /SP, SMM ; PB ; 

for ^^«3L VSPB. 

2, oi^tHt^TT^T^ PA, fSP. 

4. The Ms DF begins again from here with Wi 
etc. ?i^siR?5fNT DA. 

6. Cited in SKM, p. 70 ( wk^ ). PB ; 

SKM ; DC, PA. 

7. DE. ^Ti%to PB, SSP, PT. 

9. for fe^clo PB ; o^f^go PT, Comm ; ^%?C 
or DF, 10, TB, VSPB. 

10. ^f?nf3:DD, DE, SSP, TB, ASA, ASB, AKG, PT, 

Comm j DA writes first and then strikes 

it off with written above it. From the 

citation of SKM^ it is clear that the verse belongs 
to an earlier Rupadeva, and not to our Rupa 
Gosvamin, 



m 

wn 

rft^i?=^<ji^fem m ^iran^i 

srflsrRj^^v^aT ?s?q; hrq'RU 5 
=sf|^H«Tl^[^]FT II 

m mm hi %%: ^ h#ito, 

3Tfan[ 

ii^ fig 3pfeFFnOT% 1 

w^ 10 

OT^': II 

1. ^F5q[5?w^o da ; 55r^Tf«?«a’ SSP ; m 

ASB j PA ; mv^^- 

ASC ; W3%^r only PB : 

VSPA : the heading missing in VSPB. 

2. Cited in SJiM p. 71 ( ? )♦■— ^ 

DD, DE, TB, AKG, Comm ; SJ^M 

3. ^ for 5TO‘ PA. 

4. ^Tof^ DB, DC, TB, VSPB ; aTtqfijpTtf?^ PA ; 
irrhfIfiJn’ TB, AKG ; 

6. sft omitted DF, PB, PT ; ^ given only in DA, 

10, TB, VSPA ; PB, VSPB. 

7. WJ omitted DA, DB, DF, PA, TB, 10, ASC, 

VSPA, AKG ; wm PB ; ?5rkm*rr DA, DB, DE ; 
^ omitted PB ; DD, ASA, PT ; 

q|si Trw ^ omitted in Comm. 

7. cra'q DB ; ^ PT ; whole sentence omitted DA, ASC. 

9. 10 : i5^i^¥rm51HT AKG. 

12. PA j PB ; unassigned DF. 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 
10 . 


t^4tf^«^W'^i'cfeiJ ^s!m m: iRo^n 

3Eii ^ 

rjrr^ iRoi/ii 
^11 


10 


Wl ^^0 AKG ; m for Wl PB ; 

m ^mr: DF ; m <mTi lO. 

Cited in SP 3776 {fm'(^^)=SRB/i p. 369, 
no. 46 if^T^r(^^)==iRasarnava-~s7idkak^ra (ed. Tri- 
vandrum) i, p. 19 (anonymously). 

This line read as the first pEila of the verse in 
DA, BP, SRP/t, Rasarnava. for Rasarnaim, 
DB, DD, D^ DF, PB, SSP, AKG, PT, 
ASA, VSPA, VSAB, BP, Rasarnava ; ^¥r%tn^ 
Rasarnava, 

BP ; SRBl ; 

I Rasarnava ; sr^cT dropped in PB, 
which supplies for it on the margin. 
Unassigned VSPA. 

Cited in SKM p. 71 ( )= Ujjvala^nlla- 
maw p. 1 0 ( ?mr ’TSTT^^JTFiC ). 

SKM. 9. osR^fsn^ 8KM. 
PA, PB. II. PA. 


8^: TO# I 

* ,-, r; , ■.-^■g ^- ,^^-_ , .^ rir- f ^ f^r *.-• ir-« nr „ -, n ?\ rn r-> r >-i-n. % 

€g?7: Ho\\\ 






I) 10 

1 . Cited in SKM ii, 54, 5 ( ). 

DD, DE ; iPTt^ DD, DE, PB, VSPB, ASA, ASB, 

SKM ; fmiajt 7if^ DD, DE ; TiH 10. 

5. ^ omitted DA, DC, DF, 10, PB, VSPB, PA, ASC, 
SSP, ASA, AKO, Coram ; ^ omitted DB, DD, 

DE, ASA, ASB, SSP ; DC, VSPB, 

PB ; ^ omitted TB, PA, ASC, PT, Comm. 

6. Cited in BF 118 ( )= Rilpa Gosvamin’s 

Nata/ca-caiidrika al. 624 ( *I51T )=Km^a- 

praMsa ad V, 2=SliBh p.25, no. 154 (anonymous- 
ly) =J?ai5/-naya-j«(OS/i&«m p. 75 (anonymously). 

8. o'^5rT5i^r VSPA, 

9, 5#gT|7Tf^o BF \ 0^3* PB, EasUrriava, 

10 . PB, AKG ; 55qft^ VSPB. 

A12. 


1.0 

3wr 

^ TO I 

OTI 5 : II 

3^«i gq^F^^Fatfejt -5 






snRt 'cferakfe ^ ^ fe?^f?? I Ro^l 1 10 
^§5r II 


1. * gisiHWWASC ; m ASB. 

2. DE, DF, 

4. PB j unassigneU here in PA, but see note 1 1 
below to the next verse (no. 209). 

5. of^rerf^ w PT ; PB ; ^ 

omitted VSPB. 

7, This verse is omitted in SSP, 

11., ^=m PB ; PA 5 wrig : ASB, VSPB. 




fe%?[T ^ 3ft: %;!| I 

3?T%tT 

i?M m ^wfw: 5 Eife fN^g^F^gg: iR^^ou 5 

1. m q^toto AKG ; omitted ASC ; ^v^vio DB, 

DD, AKO, PT ; srrarqqst DF ^ qi^ only for 
?[t^qTsPi«3(. 10 ; q^qn^qff qfe only, PA ; PB 
reads instead only ; the whole 

heading omitted SSP. 

2. Cited anonymously in SUBh p. 294, no. 111. 

SBBh *, mjzo ASC, DC, VSPA, 
VSPB, PT, Comm. 

3. igfe for qf^i PT. 

4. for and qi sq: for SRBL 

5. gq: for SKBhw 6, Unassign'ed in DC, VSPA, 

7. Cited anonrymously in SBBh p. 373, no. 35= 
Ujjvala-n^la-marti p, 2^1 ( qqt q?ITq^Tn^). %f%- 
?ptte PA. 

8, SBBk ; q^f^: for q^q: SBBh ; 
«ml:VSPB. 








m 

TOf l?^T2€f 

ftfenTP? m: 3fii^ n^un 
#T^Tst^U 


1. ^g: SRBh, 

2, Unassigned in PB, ASB, VSPA, AKG begins, 
after this verse, <it<i^«?Ti?f^iW5?i5rro etc and goes on 
with no. 220, 221,222 (with its heading), 223 
(with a slightly different heading). 

4. WT^^^^TFTT PA, PB. After this PT 

gives the definition of from the Ujjvala- 

nUa-manl, but this is omitted in all Mss. 

PB ; DB, DF, PA, ASC ; 

DC, VSPA. 

9. omitted DB, DF, VSPB, AKG ; 

PT, Comm j AKG ; wm PB. 


'! 

I 


I 







\\\\\\\ 5 

JTO% TO 3pTOV ^ %m^\ 

1 . :jc?fen5TOPJT PA, VSPB j 3cS!>fem?rT 

PB. PT gives a definition of 5?^feiT from 
Uj jvala-nUa-mani, but all Mss omit it. 

2. Cited in SJCM ii, 36, 3 (^^;z^)=Dasarupaia 

ad ii, 23 (anonymously) =Si2i?/i p. 375, no, 98 
(anonymously), PA ; 

DE, PB, SSP, ASA, ASC, AKG, Comm ; 
f^[f^ q#w SKM> 

3. nte^wruT^q PA ; SKM ; g’qrgfer TB. 

4. srof^fTT^PA. 5. for SiTi/. 

6. PB. 

7. Cited in 437 ( )-=SjS:if ii, 36, 

3 ( n^^T^fTO )5=SMt; n i3 (TOTfq)=)SP 3437 
( ed. GOS, xl, 3 (TOTf^)=/5i2i?/i 
p. 297, no. 17 ( ). This verse is also cited 
and translated by Aufrecht in ZD31Q, xxvii, 
p. 55. sfxftrt^ 8RBh, 

8. wifg Sbhv, SKM for ^ !P[ra 

Sbhv, 



3T«I ^JR53(^i 

^ ?iRr^cf«nPr mmi i 5 

1. for f^^fg KFS, SP, 8mh SEBA; 

Aufrecht. 

3. DB, DC ; PT, Comm ; AKG : 

unassigned DF, 10 ; (?) VSPA. 

4* g?gT PA ; %T5i^gTgmJ5t PB. After 

this PT gives the definition of fgirgis^T as before, 
but all Mss omit if. The same after the heading 
below. 

5. Cited in Sbhv 1940 ( ):=Sml, ed. GOS, Ixxi, 

15 ( 8a Aitya-darp ana on iii, 83 (anony- 

mously) =5557^ p, 374, no, 69. 

6. 'sft^RRT^ S5Av ;„ ghfir ggi^ it 8mL 

7. ^Rfgg.DF, 10 ; unassigned DC, PA, ASB. 



3Pf 

SET TORfef nraferc 

w^- OTfaTO m\\\\ 5 


.^ .* f>, , ,1 . u . r-.P Vr r -^^ .r r. £i 

^ i^it^ twi, 

^ <t. ^ _ „ ^ ^ 

TOT ^JTH W 2T^TOT3^I^: I 

1 . Wt PA. 

2. Occurs in Amam-^ata^a, ed. Simon, no. 71, p. 170 
=ed. Kavyamala no. 60 ; cited in SKM il, 24, 4 
( <3Ermt: )=8F 3740 (^ T i y^ )=g^At; 2215 (^l%itT- 

ed. QOS, Ixxxii, 17 (^jpR^qppi) 
"Bahampaka.onii 6 {^mm^)^SEBh p. 372, 
no.20 ( ). mmmi ot pa ; 

tf{igun«4j<st% SEBL 

3. o?^r|5n:Fih^! SKMf some Mss of Amaru^aiaJta ; 
0OT?l5nnRT)^; da, Comm ; o^^mF^RFTfsq?: SMBJi, 
Baharupaka, some Mss of Amafu-haiaha ; o?F5fnP^- 
?TiT? 8F^ Sd/tv. 

4. itmt SKM. 9. SKM. 

6. Unassigned 10, 

7. Omitted PA, PT ; qpi lOT qTOTt. AKG ; q?OTqTq=qi 3 (^ 
PB, VSPB. 

8. Occurs in Rudrabha^^a’s ^gara~Ulaka (ed.Pischel) 

i, ed. GOS, Iviii, 6 (^^pq ). ^ 

Srngara-iilaka, 8ml ^ PB. 

9. for q^o PA, 






jtA Jr w 

^ JT?irc^ra^^: \R\^n 10 

f^riRTtm^ni 

1. «T? for PB, VSPB. 

2. TPTT ^ ^ Srngara4^ 3. Unassigned VSPB. 

4. Occurs in Rudrabhatta’s Brugara-Ulaka i, 68=/SZ’if 

ii, 23, 2 3563 (^E^FqTfq )=«, ed. 

GOS, Ivii, 16 {^’^l^)=^8aMt;f/a~(larpanay on iii, 
620=Si2i?/i p. 323, no. 1. 

5. tsrrf^ ^ TRfa Brihgara-t. 

6. R g PA, SKM ; s? 

Briigara-'tj BFy BRBL 

8. ^ 1 ^^ PA ; unassigned IQ. 

9. Occurs in ViSvanatha’s Sa/dtga-darpana, on iii, 63 

(W 3TO ). for mi for ^ BdUtya- 

darpana. 



) 




qq p js^ p i^ 

mt ^ 'iftorf^^f Enfq^ i 





m 5^ 3frd’^ 

3Tl#r 

wift egJi^su IRR^II 10 
ll 


1 . ^?? «a5i?Rm9o DB, DC ; V SPA ; 

AKG, PT ; PA ; ?PF5rT m- 

PB, VSPB ; ? 

TB, 


2. spipPlRJin^ SSP. 

3. |?l?rr sirar ^ DA 5 DB, DC, TB, PA, PB, 

AKQ, Comm j PT. 

4. ^ PA, 0, Unassigned PB, VSPB, 

7. C\iQ^ in BkaHi-rmUrnTta^ p. 824 

DA (explained as ). 

10 . 

11. PB ; VSPB. 

Aia 



S||^ ft 35% ?l%Rf im^ll 

«H1^': II 

3i«iinffpft 5 

TOm 

fr ^ TO1;5?3: I 

1. ^SJS*!: AKG ; ASB ; m'^ 

ASC ; gsi: ?3T?WT?TTfg DA. 

2. Cited in Ujjvala-rilla-mam p. 161 ( W t}?iTsi5?l'nn^). 

3. ^f ipi^ i^aggrgfg PT. 

4. sft^q^ PA ; wm PB. 

5. { ^SI V SPB sft-AKG I rrfg ?nr5i5jV [ ^ AKG ] ?T«rr- 
^^PA, PB, AKG, VSPB. 

6. Occurs in Amaj'u-sataXiaj cd. Simon, no. 28, p, 74 

=ed, Kavyamala no. 30. Cited in KFS ( ) 

=SUv 1617 )=Sml, ed, GOS, Ivii, 6 

(«j4«:)=SZi/ ii, 47, 3 ( ^; )=87?^/, p. 372, 
no. 16 ( ). Jmarths (boih 

eds.), Sd/iv, Smlf SRBh ^ xys j vrs^n^T^; 

DB, DC, DF, 10, TB, ASB, VSPA, VSPB, SKM 
in some Mss of Amaru-s ^ PA ; 

in some Mss of Amaru-'^, 


^ ft; irrl 

3TJrd: it 

^5^ ^ fw ^rifetsfet JThi^; 

*?qT ^ ^ W ^^4 ?5t#WTf 

^flT^l; HOT^S^ftT ^ m m WV^'iW 



^35Ilri^ w4|iiHWH. 

^n^^iR^PSl' Ppflsjtt 10 

^ 5afei •^tfrr^ft; l 

^gRlt M<4^^ciyift^ \\K\k}\ 

^RT^"; It 

?tsiT^ sfw Amaru-a (both eds.), S6kv, KFS, Sml, 
SliBL 

sti^^ Jmaru4 (both eds.), Sb/iv, &ml, SRBL The 
V. I. 5li3%f^r% is noticed in some Mss of Amaru. 



?psir 5ff|[ ^#0 DA. 

This verse is omitted in PB. 
g for f| DD, DE, SSP, ASA. 




mm J 

^33^ in mi \ 

ftnuSPl^: ^iWPOTJrat feft URRvsll 5 


^ fN ■ ' • 

l^r Jiirr 

cPf!t Jirar 

3fKfq TO irt: e I 


1. DA, DB, DC, ASB, PT; AKG. 

3, 10 ; 3 dropped TB. After this verse 
(no. 226), ‘PB and VSPB read gr^, and 
after the next verse (no. 227). 

4. fniWo dropped in PT, 

6. Apparently in DE, DF, PA, 10, TB, ASA, 

ASB ; ?ti?^PT ; VSPA. 

7. ^ AKG ; TB ; gr JT% PB, VSPB ; 

sjhraro AKG, PT, PB ; DA ; Trfwgwn 

VSPA. 

8. 1418(nT^afW)=;^P 3513 

p. 306, no. 2 ( ) :sSml ed. GOS, xlvii, 3 

(unassigned) =dted and translated by Aufrecht 
in ZBMQ, xxvii, p. 48. Attributed to Jhalajjhala 
Vasudeva, see KVS, introd. p. 41. 


"i 



3Ti^ll 




Wt ERS|R#1I 

m 

3TJ?T^^Wf; 

wl mi %fi# Et??fe[ mi 



1. ^T dropped in PT. 2. DD. 3, SSP. 

4. gr srfe PA ; ^ gf ^f^gfM srfg 

^%n:® AKG ; ^ ^?r«=gf?gr PB, VSPB. 

PT reads after this the definition of ^^TfFgRgT 
from Ujjmla-nlla-ma'^i, but all Mss omit it. 

5. Occurs in Amaru-mtaka^ ed. Simon, no. 84, p, 112 
=ed. Kavyamala no. 80. Cited in Mv 1170 
( )^KrS 372 ( fq^gr^Tqr: )=^SKM ii, 42 
1 (unassigned) ed. GOS, Ivi, 9 ( 

or gfSFi ) ; but according to Bhandarkar, op. cit. 
p. xlvii, it is assigned in Sml to Vasudeva. 

7. o5Fcg?iT 'PT, SKM ; jgH# 'zg: Sb/tvt ’Buifg f gj 
Sml. The readings cg?n 5*% as well 

as are given in some Mss of Amaru (ed. 

Simon) j also the readings g# for ’S#, ^«lfg ’zg: 
for sf«ii% fg: in the same. 






II 


fr ?3^ ^ jftft: I 
3?T^ ?i cj^f^nrft- 

wm ^ f| WR^ow 
^FRl^J il 


1. ?mr%aT PT ; rni^ AKG ; qq[ Sml ; 

JT5R^|^« Amarti-8 (both eds.), Sdkv ; JWp^^o in 
one Ms in Simon’s ed. ; DD, DE, 

PA, SSP, ASA, ASB, ASC, VSPA, AKG, Comm ; 

8KM. 

2. 10, ASC ; oTT^ sUv. 

3. PA. 

8. wmj fl ^ DA> DD, DE, PA, SSP, ASA. 

9, PA ; PB ; ^rUTf^; 5|;q??2i VSPB. 


m SI% 

d^^ftr%rRT#f? 1 

m %i; ^55#^?ii 

3Tild: II 

^IRlft 5R|5WOTfw 

'^Tf^ 'q I 


1, ^ gf STf% AKO ; gf srfg PA ; sfkr^o DB, DC, 
VSPB, AKG, PT ; stild^o ASB. 

2. Occurs in Jmaru-^ata&a, ed. Simon, no. 95 p. 118 

=:,ed, Kavyamala no. 97. Cited in SKM, ii, 46, 3 
( )=.S6hv 15.78 ( )==KrS 358 

( ) = Nami-sadhu on Rudrafca’s KavyalamBra 
(vii, 46, anonymously) =5«7^ ed, GOS^ Iv, 4 
( ), But according to Bhandarkar op, 
citt P* xlvi, the verse is assigned to ^F¥R 
in Smli although in Sml P, 84 b it is assigned to 

for Jmarii4 (both eds.), 

SBv, SKM,^ Nami ; AKG; 

for ?lteo 8KM. 

5. Xr5. 

7. Comm ; PA, SSP, ASA, ASB; 

DD, AKG, Comm. 



yjoitft 3Elfe 

jftq^Rsnft ^ i 5 

gw m 

7T ^ fenf^ 1&^ I 

wiR RT 10 

(I 

3. Unassigned in DA, ASB, ASC, VSPB. 

4. This verse is omitted here by PB, but see above 
nos. 182 and 184 (footnotes). 

5. 5?irq^«tTf^ wsprt DA ; for gsrti^ ASB. 

6. ?f?RUT 10 ; nfe^sfq DE, PB, PA, ASA, 

ASB, AKG, Comm (which notices the reading of 
the text also), VSPA, VSPB, 

7. ^ ^ DB, DC ; og?# DF, 10. 

8. «ft?TcSr«rt; PA ; ASB, PT j 

PB ,* Comm. 

9. Occurs in Amarn-^aiaMf ed. Simon, II 63, p. 128 
= ed, Kavyamala no. 64. Cited in SKM ii, 97, 5 
( )=:SP 3522 ( )=Sdkv 2038 ( ) 
=^SRBh, p. 286, no, 1 (anonymously). 

10. 85hv] 8P 

8bhv^ BBBh j DD ; ^«icrT«3( 

SSP, ASA, DF(coitected from %3raf«?Nraf^) 


^5? vm^ 3pjw 

fen^' SE?IMftMT{itniftHT l R\kji I 

OTf^ii 5 

m% i5w gip: ^ ^WF^^ \R^\\\ 
OT^': 11 

m ^fflrRrf«J^t%: 10 

f^:WT ^ 1;^ 

i% 5{l Ji I 

1. 3 DD, DE, SSP, ASA. 

2. in some Mss^ 4. eg^fqfWT^to PB. 

6. for ?PPIT: DC ; tiw; omitted in DF ; 

DF, 10, TB, ASB, ASC, VSPA, AKG ; 
only PB ; W( ^4tq[W VSPB. 

7. %;§Dr PT, VSPA. 

9. ’^wm PA; PB; W*t VSPB. 

10. m omitted ASB ; DB, DC ; 

AKG ; PB, VSPB ; only 

PAi 

11. Occurs in Jmaru-aaiaka ed. Simon, no. 98, p. 120 
= ed. Kavyamala no. 92, Cited in SKM ii, 41 , 2 (an- 
onymously) =:S(i? A?; 1157 (anonymously)=;SP 3543 
{^se^^)sz])a8arupaka, on ii, 24a (anonymously). 

PA, SPi SKM, Amaru (ed. Simon). 

12. SKM, 



4 ipiFOTOT HH ^ IR^^ll 

3TOd; I I 

■ - . -- - * r^.. 

JFTR^IFR^ ^ STm 

37T^ f^f^i ft#: TO 

ffRlTR ?R«T ^ «E^ W: I 

1. PA ; J^^rrar 8KM ; 

#3: SF, Sbhv, Amaru (ed. Kavyamala). 

3. wr^?T PA. 

4-5. The sentence begins with Wi ASB ; DB, 

DC, VSPB ; ??R5rft^'W AKG, VSPA ; ^TTOT 
PB ; 53T omitted ASC ; «srRq^ VSPB ; 

10, TB ; ASC ; the whole 

heading omitted in SSP. 

6. Cited in ZT.S 416 (unassigned) =:5iri]/ ii, 25, 2 

( )=S^/^^; 3485 (unassigned) =(SP 3423 

( )=Sml, ed. GOS, xxxix, 3 ( ) 
= UJJvala-nlla-mani p, 305 ( *4^ ’T?IT«r?4PB^ ). Also 
cited anonymously in some Alamkara works e.g. 
SaMtyordarpana iv, 11 a ; Sara^atl-kanthdbharana, 
on iv, 42. Also in SBBh p. 300, no. 25. 

BP, SbKv, SBBh, 

7 . Smt^a^A \ m BF, 


iefei qtiMt %Tfe 

IR^qll 

m st% ?iwFnj^ 



3T«l p*nfiR|: 





1 . %<ijRif ^l!(V^+ilfe<!li PA j Sahiiya^d. 

2. !%«% gr ^ (95^0, PA. 

4. «ft?PsiT0 DB, DC, VSPB ; 9m ?IT srfe «kmmTTOt 
AKG ; ?iT5(fesR^f^f^PT. 

5. Cited in SiTJf ii, 99,4 ( p. 291, 

no. 19 (anonymously)=ri?i!a^a-^fl^mmsfli(«’ (ed. 
Uhle, iii, 22, p. 17, anonymously) =:5a/^%a- 
darpana, on x, 36 (anonymously) SRBh, 

Vetdla-p, ; ?r^^?T5RFFErr*., all texts. 

6 . ^ SdUtya-d,, SRBk, Tefala-pt., SKj]J. 

7 . Unassigned 10 ; TB. 

8. 9r«l omitted PA ; DB, DC, DF, 10, ASB, 

VSPB ; DD, DE; 9R«r PB, TB; 

•Hsi PT, AKG, ASC (without m ). 

9. Cited in SKM, i, 58, 1 ( ). 

DB, DC, AKG, VSPA, PT, Comm. 

10. o ^ sgjj q T f^q ^iq p^ ! DA, DB, DC, DD, DE, SSP, 
ASA, VSPB. 







aferl^ ^T^wfq fei^: 

^11 


1 . TT^rr^.* ^5i«R55o DA. 

2. ogr^l^lfijg DD; DF; of^ ^R gr Tftg^; ASB. 

3. Unassigned PB. 

4. Wi omitted PA ; sftrraro DB, DC, VSPB ; 

FT, AKG (osRiT^^iC). VSPA, 

(o!|^rT^5?H). 

5. Cited in SP IQ \ ^i^)^SRBk p. 24, no. 135 
(anonymously). WU^^SP, 

6. g3mi%= DA, DF. PA, PB, VSPB ; ofiproft ^ 
^ PA. PB, SSP, ASA. 

7. itosMwsao DB, DC, TB, PT, VSPA. 

9. AKO. 



tFTi 1 w^w I 

fRn ^ TOT S^^TOT^S- 5 

c^rf^fei^T ^frrf^^ f^rcw i 

m ^ OTift ^ ferar 
'^'^r II 

1. The sentence begins with ^sj AKG, PB, VSPB; 

5ff% DB, DC, DE, TB, ASA, ASC, AKG, PT, 
VSPA, VSPB PB ; «ikrErTo dD, DE, AKG, 
PT, VSPB ; DC ; ASB. 

2. Occurs in Govardhana’s Ir^a-sapia^atl (ed. 
Kavyamala, no. 649=ed. Dacca, no, 703)s=5.^*j5/i 
p. 301, no. 8 (anonymously). 

3. ?RWiww ASB ; DC drops all words from 

In up to the end of cRf^T in oRi^f^flTO in 

line 6 below. 

4. ^ prefixed to the name, ASB ; »tN'3TO PA, PB. 

5. Occurs in Rudra’s Brnpara-Ulaha (ed. Pischel), 
ii, 108. 

6. Sniffara-L 7, ¥1^ OTSRT PA, 

8. ^ dropped in PT. 9. sihsnRAKG, 



fen^^lfejFT IR^VH 5 



^}fe!^OTqf! ^ lRyi(li 10 

1. The heading omitted in PA, PB, 10, ASB, VSPB ; 
^1^?TFg^%^5 PT. 

2. Cited in 8P 3576 ( )=:Sbhv 2083 ( )« 

Snl Iviii, 5 { p. 325, no. 17. 



4 . for PT ; corrected into 3ifT on 

the margin PB ; ^xn^i^^rrrPrr DD, DE ; 

SF, SJRBk ; DB, DC, DD, DE, SSP, 

10, ASA, ASB ; srrpcqr?^! PA, Sml; 

(corrupt) PB ; «F5TOi‘ SP ; 

Sdlw ; mi for SSP, ASA. 

5. ^TR^^iTRtfTO DA, DF, 10, ASC, AKG, PT, Comm. 
7. PB omits this verse, but gives here the heading 

10. Under this verse ^ ^F T R PA ; VSPB. 



II 
II 


5PT5^ ^q iTi^ q !sr a^ ?jqT 

’t^n: 5|o^¥JOT- 


10 

>»^i^* % q 5 {^ II'^V'^II 


1. Cited in Ujjvala-nlla-mani, p. 232 ( iI«IT 'RIS'SIT^ ) 
t=iRasafmva-s7tdIiahara p. 47 (anonymously). 

3. ?l3pft^gwmPA. 

5. ^wftgPA, PB, VSPB;^Plft?H^PT;iSfiilf^ASB. 
6-7. The sentence begins with ^si PB, TB, AKG ; 
g<s«rsg^ omitted PB ; «ft^o PT, AKG ; 

DB, DC, DD, DE, ASA ; «ikmt AKG ; 

TB, PB, VSPB. 

9. PA. 

12. PA, PB. 







^ f¥ ^i#f| M 

^5??WiTl efe 

^^^wfM[i»5sn^§: «gf^T xm 

;f^T ^ ^ IR^qll 5 

II 

m^: e?!^ ^ ^ ^ 


5T^3Rftt ^ 

g?TOTfe?r^TWT:!5Rrfe: I 


10 


1. <m^AK(j ; ^ for m DF ; qg^fT^sOTlT DA, 
VSPB, TB, ASB, ASC, PT ; ^jjutrrt PA ; 

^spsrr PT, AKG ; W for DA, SSP ; only 
«ni ?Frr irMt PB. 

6. DD ; TB, VSPB. 

12. w\ m AKG ; m omitted ASC j sfhl^To DB, DC, 
AKG, ASB ; the whole heading omitted in PB. 

13. This verse is omitted in PB. Cited in Visvanatha's 
SUitya-darpana, on iii, 266a {mt-m)—SBBh, 
p. 24, no. 151 (anonymously). «t«jsRfTi^ PA, AKG, 


m 


- - fV 

TO ^ TOW TIWIT! 

ift: ^ m IRi(o|} 

(I 


3W 



i[ft^ wT^i^^w 

)i 



1. iR^^rNiPR! SMB A, smti/a-d ; TOt 6?^ and 

VSPB. 

2. wmmm^ db, dc, de, df, tb, vspa. 

3. Unassigned DF, 10. 

4. 9IS? omitted ASC. PT reads after this a metrical 
definition of ^^rTEft^m^V, but all Mss omit if. 

5. Cited in BF 77 ( 5fto*T )=SMBh p. 23, no. 108 

( ). BF, 

6. ^g^for 1PT5J.IO ; DB, DC. 

7. Unassigned DA, DF, TB, ASC, 

A15. 



^ tOTT g'%f: 

&4 e m #:: \\\i(\\\^ 

n 

1. The sentence begins with DD, DE, SSP, 

ASA ; DB, DC, AKG, PT; omitted 

SSP ; f«in^^if%crJ5(, PA V the whole heading 
omitted in DA, DD, PB, AKG. 

2. Occurs in Bilvamafigala’s Kfam-hammHa (ed. 

v^ri-Vanl-Vilasa Press) ii, 70. Cited in 8KMX 53, 3 
( )=Hemacandra’s Kav^amtmsana p. 90 

(anonymously). Also cited and translated by 
Aufrecht in ZDMQ, xxxvi, p. 546. This werse 
is omitted here in PB and AKG. See footnote 
to no, 147 above. ^ VSPB (first 

citation) ; Hemacandra, KK. 

3. Hemacandra ; ^ ^ 1^- 

PA ; WTT^tftq AKG ; ^ 

4. Hemacandra^ KK, 

5. PT ; TB, PB ; m for m KK. 

6. DD, DE, DF, ASB, PB (at the first cita- 
tion), VSPB ; DB, DC ; ASC ; 

10 ; PT j AKG ; un- 

assigned SSP ; unassjgned in ASA at the first 
citation, but here assigned as in the text. 


jpsF# 

^ ^ ^wh \ 


fer^ ^ ^ 


TO^re^T ii^k^n 
II 


5 






porf^^ ^ f^^rrf^r JMc^i&Ri-^ 
S^ ^ mm ir^^h 


10 


1. ^ added only in DD, DE, TB, SSP, ASA, AKG, 
Comm ; the whole heading dropped in PT. 

2. Cited in Ujjvala--nll(t’-mani, p* 49 1 ( W W5IW^ ). 
5^3? PA, TB. 

3. DB, DC, PB, PT, VSPA. 

6. Unassigned DF, 

7. 9m cJT AKG J DB, DC, ASB, 

VSPA, VSPB, AKG ; DF. 

9. DB, DC, DF, PA, 10, TB, AKG, 

PT, Comm ; dropped in ASC. 

10. DF ; ?f?r ^ PA. 

12, omitted DB, DC, DF, VSPA, PB, SSP, ASA. 


^ct ^ ^ 5^ 3fmff^?a[^ra^* 

'ten ^ Pifei'^^ mkk\\ 

^^11 5 


3T«j ^ ^'5n»r*pm 



mi^p^ 'tern: w^sft T^h- 
q5^i%n n 

sstT %?(3r jiteMi^^i ftf^s! ^ 
tern i^^ijfOTfeT ?im 'd?R!t ^ TO ?nTO% i 

1. 5^ PT ; ^ ggjTOf ^ PA. 

5. Unassigned ASB. 6. to omitted PA, PB. 

7. Cited in KFS 22 (unassigned) =5Xlf, i, 57, 4 

(«5?^i^). DA, PA, Asc, jrrs; 

SKM. 

8. TO ’5?nTf^g[T?Piq. DF ; the whole heading omitted 
PB. 

12. Cited anonymously in Dkvan^aloka, ed. Kavyamala, 
p. 9B=^FakroMi~jwita, ed. S.K, De, iii, p. 206= 
SUkitya-darpana, on iv# l^=iStnl ed. GOS, ii, 93= 
SRBh p. 25, no. 159, This verse is omitted by PB. 

13. ^ PA, SmL 


n%r: ^f^%^lRi(\s'll 

II 


. ..r- V. r- r^ 



mm \\\k.^\\ 

II 


5r4Vc^(f^^RS: ^5^ f^ I 

mf‘ llRk^ll 
^hRito^ II 



1. *T%; wm%_ PA ; tt{^: 5a^5?m^T^ AKG, PT, 
Comm. 

4. Before this verse (rio. 258), PB reads, the heading 

9. sfton^J DB, DC, 10 i AKG, PT. 

10. Cited in 5ri/, i, 55, 3 

PB, SKM ; TB ; PA. 

11 . 

12. ggi^^siqgflfo SKM ; pfT%ffP(ii«fto 10. 




1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 







^C: 



^ mm: \\\^^\\ 


5 


10 


Before this verse PA reads as a heading ; 

H This verse is cited in SKM i, 55, 2 
( ). DF ; 10 ; 

^0 PB. 

PA, SKM. 

gs'stggjf^ri^gv^o dE ; o;^f^^T5l% DB, DC. 

o?fl ^Ttf^W^^TFfst qT3 PT, AKG, Comm ; ASC 

has both the readings, one after the other. 


DB, DC ; DD, DE, SSP, 

ASA ; PA, 10, ASB, Comm ; 

PB. 


6. Cited in SKM, i, 57, 5 ( %^R5Pt#2ntT«rt^ ), 

7. DC drops all words from o^gJTf^JFcfo to the end 
of ^t^5H in the next line, 

8. ASB, PT, VSPB. 

9. mm: DF, TB, SSP, ASC, VSPA, VSPB. 

10. DF, PA ; ASB. 


tisfeq ?R|: I 

sptTsnJW^' ^ife >it #£i s!m^c 

WftoTPi n 5 



?I3IwjCTt: ' 




1. Cited in Jahlana (Bhandarkar, op. oiU p, xxviii) 
5nr?3B?«l. Before this verse DF, PA, TB, VSPB, 
AKG, PT, Comm ( the last without w ) read 
the heading ; ^ 

2. PA ; for mt TB, AKQ, 

ASC, Comm ; TB gives the reading of our 
text but corrects it to 3Ct 

qjn^s^fvrs, which latter is also the reading of 
ASC and^Comm. 

3. PA ; ASC ; 

SR^^fo Comm. 

6. ^omitted PA, PB ; DB, DC, 10, VSPB, 

AKG, PT I AKG. 

7. Occurs in Amaru-aaia&Ot ed. Simon, no, 73, p. 104 
= ed. Kavyamala, no. 109. Cited in KFS 362 

)—I)a8arupaka, on ii, 7a (anonymously) 
-Sa/dt-ya-darpirM, on iii, 37 (anonymously) = 
SabhijdlamMra iv, 8 ( }. PT ; 

.P A. 

8 . 




3a# ^ wrfl \\ k \\\\ 
u 


3Tsr 

fiRi?pft^oT vm 
wnfen#fiB: i 




6 


wmi 



: IR^Vll 

#1^11 


1. <i^^s?nr=^ DD, DE, SSP, ASA, ASH, Comm ; 
o?i^ PB ; (as compounded) PT, 

AKG, Comm and apparently in DE, TB, ASA ; 

KFS. 

3. Unassigned DF, IQ ; wrr^''; TB. 

4. 5fsi omitted PA, PB ; AKG ; 

DF ; m^5fikT^ SSP ; W( ASB. 

5. Cited in KF8 42 ( }- SKM, i, 60, 1 

( )* 

6. 5l«%gp DF, AKG, PT, Comm, Mif. 

8. DB, DC. 

9. DD, SSP, TB, ASA ; DB, DC, 

DE, PB, ASB ; 10 ; AKG, PT, 

Comm } PA. 




SJcrilTT^ OTOTft ^ ^ I 



?ir^=^TOft^ fil^ ^ qig: m lKi£i(|| 
?KITO II 5 

fe^5% 30® ftr^’Sf; i 

11 

dCT«rri%d^sr fir«RT- 

^OTW€=?T: ?TT 10 

'5ifOT 

0 

1 . Cited in SKM, i, 60, 2 ( ). 

2. DA, DD, DE, DF, SSP, TB, ASB , 

10 . 

4. For /SZil/, PA. 

5. Uiiassigned SSP* 

6. Occurs in Subandhu’s FasavadaUU, ed. Gray, §L 2 
=/S> 78 ( m^i )=-Bml, ed. GOS, i, 41 ( 

Smt, 

8. OTI0: 10 ; unassigned DF ; DD, 

DE, SSP, ASA, ASB. 

9. Cited in SKM i, 60, 4 (^?Tf^). 

VSPB. 

10. ^Xi DF, PA, 10, SKM ; W SFM. 

11. 3Tt«fFlT PB. 

1 2. o^mKXt iis?Q?3 q: SKM^ 

13. DC, 10 ; spifPi DD, DE, DF, ASB, PT, 

A16. 


n’t 


^r m jsjiRr^^ m 5 

^|c(l?5ii|lfH m kHw 1 

Wlfif 

( 10 


??% ^nf^sfe n^i^soii 

JEWTfgf^ ti 

W omitted DA, PA, PB, 10, ASC, VSPA. 
?#?RaP?2>Df!IIT5o PB. 

^sr^PTR PA, PB, 

Cited in Ujjvala.nlla-mani, p. 265 ( *I«n ). 

^ DA, PB ; gR mT v g < rd <l PA. 

PA ; 5r^r!!Tg.^ PB. 

f^o PA ; Tiwn TTwfit (as separate 
words) AKG, PT, Comm and apparently DA, 
DB, DF. 

Cited in UJjvala-nlla-marbi, p. 489 (anonymously). 
mwvi^WSPB, 

13. wrnF^ DB, D.C, PA, SSP, ASA ; 

PB. 


1 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
8 . 


9. 

10. 







■ r» f»> »\ Aft 

5511011 


WT ^ ^ 


w^ki \R m 

W?fe 5l^fori^^T=4iT: ^ I 

3Tra^%mNT: 5Ern[: \\\^\\\ 

TO HSZWKT 

^ — f>. - — -f** — r^ ^ , 

^SN ^TttM T^lw: 1 

■ „■ A .,■■ * „ - .. ’N -S.. t. , , , * 

’sr 

il 

ST^3# I 


10 


15 


3, DA, DF, PA, PB, SSP, ASA, 

ASB,ASC, 


8, «ft prefixed to the name PA. 

9, Occurs in Gojpala-caritra or Fremmirta (Nauka- 
khanda, 18). 

13, PB ; un assigned VSPB. 

,14* Occurs in 65oj»a^fl-cafi4m or FrmMrta (Nauka- 
klianda, 19). PA, 

15, oqpqf^ iT^i^ PA. 







wC ^ TOnfe 
qTJll;#^il1i|^ JW ^ WJft 
#5iTSr % 3^! ?r ^ 

;Rgifi%t5Rf ^ | 

=^5^ ^ ^ I \ 10 


1. ?R[fq il^BTo PA. 

3. DA ; unassigned PB. 

4. Occurs in GopMa-cariira or Fremcmria (Nauka- 
kiianda, 12). 

6. DA, DD, DE, DF, SSP, ASA, VSPA, 

VSPB ; PA. 

7. og;c?ift q^tkrfri PB. 

9. PT ; §gd DA, SSP, ASC ; 

DD, DE, 10. 

10. DD ; ^ SSP ASA ; 

DA, DB, DC, DF, 10, ASC ; DE. 

11. prefixed to the name DB, DC, ASC, VSPA, . 




Uk 


^ ft W^'SSSW 

li 5 

i^gftpn ?T 

ft ^ 

^ cTC^ ^iJrfe IRvsqll 




10 


•i^^f ft ^ ^SfT# I 

^ vi^ ^ 

'sift^*. ^^2W^<ft35 il^'^^11 


L 

DB and DC place 

this 

verse after no. 278 ; PB 


places it before no. 

276. 


2, 

^Tt'Tf^^s 

PB, 

VSPB. 

4, 

5!m^ ft PB. 



5. 

Unassigned ASC. 



9, 

After this verse, DB and 

DC read ^mr^:. 

10. 

Before this verse, ASC reads : 


^ mm^ \ 

?rWt 5lTr^^^% 51 I) 







WW to 1 


% IRqoil 
m: II 


5 


3?f^^: ffel; ^ greF^ 

^ f¥ ^ ^ %* t?5oft?^: | 

?n^ ftwfe 

?ivn^f^sT iRq^ii 10 

II 

1. Cited ill UjjoaJa-nlla-mani, p. 101 ( W ). 

DF reads before this verse the heading ii 

3. oWIof^fe- DD, DE, 10, TJjjvala~ii%la^, 

5. ^ for W(i DB, DC ; q^ ^ ^ qr 4 i in< PA ; sf^^q- 
gft f qrfrwr PB ; wtTl^q»Tt?^fTRT tl wi VSPB. 

6. Wi omitted PA, PB ; omitted DF ; 

DB, DC ; 10, ASB ; qstfqrqq^ PA. 

7. Cited in Sbhv 130 ( ^pnfq ) s=:-S.i2^/i, p. 27, no. 

191 (anonymously). Sd7iv ; PA, PB, 

TB, ASB, ASC, VSPB ; Sbhv. 

8. Sbhv. 

9. ^tTr%FrTafl Sbhv ; for PA ; 

Sbhv, SRBh ; Comm notices the reading 

10, ?c5i ?l^qT qRl^q’BR; qilf Sbhv ; 

qT3 SMJBh ; TmrfqqT^ 

q^fio PA, 




^ gs_^ rv rv A r» • g._i?s- 

W TRTRt W T^ W{ mtm 

r-m-^ -,.?^if^r ^■-^■^ f*^ djf -PS — -. . 

«@[ 3?ntt^ STpr: 5^ t^ 3OT^ I 

^ ^ foit ^ 

'q^5#r: ll 5 

m: km ^ 

TO 5d| m ^^?a*TO: I 

11 10 

1. Cited in SKM, i, 56, 3 ( ^iR^g^)=i^aranadeva’s 
Dnrffhata-vHii (iii> 1, H, anonymously, first and 
third only), fe TO 5nw!«i^ PA, 

3. ^ PA ; ^ H ^ «|cff Dur-- 

yMa-v. (apparently corrupt). sr^fs^iRigJr AKG, 
PT,Comm. 

4, #: SKM, 

6. Cited in SKM, i, 56, 4 ( ^ESpqii^g;^) ; also in Bkaiti- 
rasamria^, p. 255 ( TO TO^TO^). km TOlfe ^ 
DB, DC, TB, 10, ASB, ASC, AKG, PT, VSPA, 
VSPB. 

7. S|5pttto«T da, DF, pa, PB, 10, VSPB, ; STTOljj^Tit 

DB, DC ; PA, SKM. 

9. BhakU-rammfta \ o?|\^8i§j DB, ASB, 

ASC, PA ; Bhakti-rasamrt<i\ 

10. Unassigned ASA. 



4S* f*3 


Ki f fei ^rr^r 

mi ^ wi^ ^T mm ^ T^i^s^ll \ 

\m m iRqvii 

II 5 

m 

^feT?f5R^^ I 

xj^ fM" 

iRqMi 10 

II 

5RFr;5Wt^^OTRt l|ftaflS2eTt 5^1?ITll[^IRq^l| 


1. Cit-jd in SKM i, 56, 1 ( gi^q^: )= A"r*S' 20 

( grftrfg^TOT ). ^ l^fqm # 1 ^ ^55=21: qf^jegr 

m-SKM, KfS. 

, KVS, SKM. 

. Ejrgi^Fgq^ ?i?T5?3id^ sjtefer? qr^ q: sKM, KFS. 

6. m PT, Comm ; ?T^: only DF, 

7. This vejse is omitted in PB. il%q 5 TgcqsQt^ AKG. 

9, ASC ; of^Ti^tjflrgT ASA. 

12. DF drops all words from to the end of 

14, 5jft omitted DB, DC, PT, ASC ; DB, 

DC ; Tmqqg^^ ASC ; DA, DD, DE, 

PA, PB, TB, 10, VSPB, AKG, ASB ; ^m'sn^- 
qr^TFlT VSPA. 






mM ^ fe?4 ^ # ^nft ! 

ft ^ 11^ 5^ STO1|^ IRqqll 5 

m^i II 



[ft 

w4 vtf’C?™!: ll^q^ll 10 

:|| 


p: m ’qfw ^ unf^ 

1. iTtWTfil^o DD, PA, PB ; 

3. prefixed to the name TB ; ^55?«d%gLPA, AKG. 

4. This verse is omitted by PB. ^Rq 5=tr?T PA, 

TB, PT ; 59% ^ VSPB. 

6. wt^tpR PA. 8, DA, DC, ASC, PA. 

10. q#nrcf DD, DE. 

11. «ft prefixed to the name PT ; ^?pqf^DB, DC, DD, 

DE, TB, PA, PB, VSPA, VSPB ; imassigned 

DF, SSP, ASA, ASB. 

12. PB omits this heading, as well as verses no. 200- 

292 j DB, DC, VSPA ; m 

Comm ; g#^sff| 5 ^o PA ; omitted DD, DE, 
SSP, 10, ASA, Comm. 

13. 554 DB, DC, VSPA j ^i^psqrr^RiTJ ASB. 

A17." 



m ^ \\\^o\\ 

^ ^ q#l| mm: 

m mF^ ^ I 

#1^^: w^ 5 

?Tm sit iR^^ii 



s7^ 5E^ ?rrf^ 5?:^ i 

Ti?Tf^ fer ftR 3% 10 

^|5PC TO ?ni^ m 11^5.^11 
TO!0H^5:ll 
jM^^JTfe%‘^l^^5?(VJ13T 

4. 5B g^^^ciHT PA. 5. m f^* PT. 

6. DB, DC ; 5IT?T^ PA. 

7, 

9. ^tel^^PA. 10. PT. 

11. 51???^ PT ; PA, 10. 

12. PA. 

14. VSPB, PT ; §rqi‘ mr^ DB, DC ; 


m 







vil^OTOi^ II 


fiOTlRIvii^ ^T a^: 

fe^Erfe ^ J# 10 

W^- I 

wm 5RI TOf: ?IBf|?rJ5(^ 

^ w^: 

'ETRT^i II 

2» ASB, Comm ; 3rn^[^^?^ DB, DC, DD, 

DE, 10, TB, PT, VSPA. 

3. «a omitted DD, DE, PA, 10, ASA, ASB, PT, 
AKO ; 3 ^'Tt'^m^ SSP ; unassigned in Comm. 

4. Occurs in Bhatta-Narayana’s Fenl-saTrihara, i, 2. 

7. (corrected reading on the margin) PA. 

8. 5nm?iFri?F!T PA. 

9. The sentence begins with m DF ; «flf^o dB, 
DC, AKG, PT, Comm ;, the heading omitted PB. 

10. Cited in Ujjvala-nlla-mani, p. 240 (anonymously). 
This verse is omitted in PB, 

11. DC drops all words from to the end of 

in line 13. 

12. wra^PT. 


14. «ffi?q?^PA. 


Ig: ^ ^ ^5|cn|J[T^ 

m f| ^ ^ 5^S?^oft^ ?l1^ 1 

1 S mi ^ 

nWftmri ftl^f^‘ s# ^ IK^tn 

II 5 


1 . 


2 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 



i^ 3t 2IT^ ¥1^- 
m3[‘ ^ ^ 'S: I 

^ 3 ^S ^ 1^ 

^s! JIRJTTft rife: IR^vsIl 10 


II 



Cited in Sdkv 100 ( sEf^rf^r )=SRBh, p. 26, no. 187 
(anonymously). ^ %s[f^ SRfo PA, Sbhv, SRJBh ; 
£i5ig^TT«rrqf DD, DE, SSP, ASA, ASB. 

% qferr: SSP ; ?sli for Sbhv, SRBh. 
%s:3l^rEt5t SbJlV, SRBh ; PA. 

Unassigned ASB. 

The sentence begins with Wi DF ; ^sfl^nmo DB, 
DC, ASB, VSPA. 


7. Cited in Ufjvala-iilla-mani,p.lQ2{mt^nm^^Tfl), 

8. oqiTr^ JP^ gnr for gx PA ; AKG, PT. 

9. IT PT. 

11. ^ prefixed to the name VSPB ; sxkT?i5[TO^ PB ; 

12. This verse is omitted in PB. ^^^ai^rarar PA. 

13. PA. 





m 


r sgj? 

11 


jftcq: 


?RT ^ki a^qTO?tI5q[^t 


10 


1, AKG ; DD, DE, ASA, ASB. 

3. Unassigned ASC. 4. ^ AKG, PT, Comm. 

6. mmr^ DD, DE, PB, SSP, ASA, VSPB ; 
sm?wfq PA, 

7. ii?^srf%g,PA ,* unassigned PB, SSP, ASA. 

8. Cited in a slightly different form in SRBk p. 23, 
no. 114 (anonymously) . i’S gqffir; 8RBL 

9. qTOTWWHiidlR{^®3Pt m SRM ; 

PA ; oWt^nffg VSPB. 

10. «0 omitted DB, DC, DD, DE, PT, AKG, VSPA ; 

SSP, ASA. 



3?«J 5155^ 


i) 




1. 3f5J%r^: DD, DE, SSP, ASA, ASB ; the heading 
omitted DA, DF, 10, PA, PB, VSPA, VSPB. 

2. Cited in Ujjvala-nila-mani p. 490 ( W ). 

This verse is entirely omitted in DF, PA, PB, 
VSPA ; but DA, VSPB, ASC, 10, TB, AKG, PT 
read it (with its heading) after no. 298. 

3. 5p[:f^o DD, DE, ASB. 

4. Unassigned DB, DE, ASC. 

5. DC, DF, ASC, VSPA, VSPB, AKG ; 

DB ; DA ; Trat PB ; 

PA ; gisR DE, SSP TB, 
ASA, ASB, VSPA, VSPB ; PT ; 

jgfTWRjjr DA, DF ; PB. 

6. Occurs in Aniam-saia/ea, ed. Simon, IV M. 55, 

p, 141. Cited in SK3I ii, 140, 5, ( )=M 

ed. GOS, Ixxxvi, 14 ( Ep?«iTftT ), and in Bhahti- 
rasamrta p. 512 ( ). Also cited 
anonymously in various works on Alamkara, e.g. 
BasarUpaha, on ii, 22~Sara8vat%-ka'rithUbharana, 
V, 143, 172 = Hemacandra’s Kavyanusasana, p, 102 
= SUkUya-darpanat on iii, 105 =:S^jB' 4 p. 371, no. 2. 

7. is the reading of the Mss and editions of the 
Bad^motX\ but the texts mentioned fn. 6 above read 
^!=ao ; Tiwtfg PA, SSP, ASA, ASB, Baaarupka, 
Sarasvatl-k.f SMB A, Sml, Hemacandra, Sahiipa-d. 



fr w^o^w 


m 


qk^p^qi U 

=g5?a^ 3% toNw? 

OT[c(^ 

1 10 

1. ^F^rrf^ PB ; DA, DB, DC, 

VSPB, UUiya-ih ; Bmh 

2. I^¥% vr^ PA ; n %!ir^ SmL 

3. sftTT^o DB, VSPA, AKG, PT ; DF ; 

5# grTOE, PB ; WWWtJ 

ASC ; the whole heading omitted, ASB ; m siftt 
?3Ti?r VSPB. 

5. Occurs in Govardhana’s Arya-saptamll (ed. Kavya- 
mala, no.430=ed, Dacca, no.531), which however 
gives a somewhat different text j flp'WrsiT 
I Dacca ed. ] SDPil^l'^^ I 

q#t^t ^ lU PB reads fswta 


7. PA ; unassigned PB, ASB. 

e; DA, ASC, AKG, PT, Comm; PB 

reads here no, 307 ; sdH VSPB. 

9, This verse is omitted by PB. PA, DF, 



3??n5Rts^r T^: 

3^^rf ^ ^?ra3 3W I 5 

^ft ife: ^?nf^T 

\\\ok\\ 
ii 

3ri?TO ^ i|?rfe ^^ftT 

m m: TTSf^: \ 10 

^ j(T 

l?.<35trn^T{14fiUlZr2tT: n^O^il 
ll 

3. »Ttf^5=^ ASC ; 5Tt?^VTgT=^?n?q DD, DE. 

4. This verse is omitted by DF, PB, SSP, ASA, ASB, 
VSPA. ^«r g«rrg?^T DB, DC, 10. 

5. «rrf?r for zrrfe ASC ; fsir for sq^r DE. 

6. PA, ASC ; DD ^ o^n^ 9gp^q5=qsiT PA. 

7. Jrr^rrf^ DE. 8. Unassigned DB. 

9, AKG. PT. This verse is placed by 

VSPB after no. 307. 

10. «rT3«t for PB. 




sergfg ^5% sfjgflf n^o^^ti 
U 

TO WEWRfe 

wfeff ^ ^ 


10 


1 . ASC. 

2. DA, PB, Comm ; SSP ; 

51 ASC. 

3. PA ; PB ; «lTf?^q- 

^fiwfTR: VSPB. 

6. ^TT^qs^ PA. 8. Unassigned PA, 

10. ’5#rcik PT. 11. Prsgjift^ for PB. 

12. AKG reads after this verse ’OTfTil^;, ASA reads 
an additional verse (unassigned) after no. 309 ; 
fsnwgrt; q^qt i 


A18. 


rri S|% 

W^ ^ ^ ^ 3 : 

■ - ^ ♦ - f^- ' 

STT^ 





PA, VSPB ; mw^^ PB ; q[%ii[^^TO' DD, 


DE, SSP, ASA, ASB. 

2. ff^ PA, PB, VSPB. 

3. TtsE^tofg PA, PB; 5PI?RT^W5I DE, PA, PB, SSP, 
ASA, ASB. 

4. gpF6T DA, DF. ; DB ; cFsft g^: PA 

5. mggrg ^ AKG, PB ; ^rgsix^fg ASC ; 

( or oJW ) PA. After this verse, AKG reads 

6. ^?rarg!^ DF, PB, 

7. mtw' ASB ; gfe dropped in DC. 

8. AKG reajds aftei: this verse j Comm, 





igq^Trarfe i 

nlrq: ^qrfo^ 5RI wrfe m^i \m\\\ 5 

H 


1. ^ S|% PA ; iiTT5=^^srfg PB ; ?*krat ^ VSPB ; 
iiff^ DC. 

2, Cited in Ujjvala^nila-ma'fii, p, 49 (anonymously). 

PT places this verse (with its heading) before no. 
311. ASC does not give the whole verse but after 
giving the heading simply reads : (?), 

4. * Ujivala-nlla^ Quoih 
TB ( as alternative reading on the margin). 

5. ?iwr m PA, AKG, TB (noted 

as alternative reading on the margin), Ujjvala- 
nlla^ 

6. PT (placed after no. 311) ; 

DA, VSPB ; only ASB ; PA ; 

^t%g:Comm ; entirely omitted PB, ASC. 


[m 

1 


«Tt8T^^ft^t5?itftfft?rfvr JTflTf jft% fel§ ^Ki I 5 
TO 5!T1 

?T^sfq3?I?^’^TO5^=^tTOfell^n^ II 

gsn fg, ^ i 

m 11 n \\] 

1. This descriptive section, based on the Mathura- 
mahatmya of the Padma-purana, is given by DA, 
DC, DD, DE, AKG, PT, ASC and 10, but is 
omitted in DB, DF, PA, PB, SSP, TB, ASA, ASB, 
VSPA, VSPB. (10 omits it here, but places it 
after no. 313). 

2. ^nf^ASC. 3. ASC. 

5. og?3ffirfe?Tfw5?s(: DC ; DE, ASCj 

IrptR #: DC, 10. 

6. DC, DD, DE, 10. 

7. s?R=citsfq ?TTFT DC ; AKG ; 

DA, DD, DE, ASC. 

8. qr^ DA, 10, PT. 

9. Cited in Ujjvala-nlla-mani p. 640 ( qr^ 

) ; the first line of this verse is 
given here as q tffq 

10 reads at the end of these verses : ?WTf3 :. 





m 

ara"^ 311 nft'ifljra^'®’- 

snunerfl wr \\\ w 5 

3T^ 

?T 8JCW|fe?f 3F|* 5K‘ J 

1. ^ ?E^S5ft^TfiS[f^ DA, DC, ASC ; oniilted DB, 
DF, PA, PB, 10, TB, VSPA, VSPB ; ^s? Sl^- 

PT, AKG ; ?5F^km^ASA. 

2. Occurs in Rudrabha^fca’s Bfngara-iilaha (ed, 

Pischel) ii, 87. DA, DB, DC, TH, PA, PB. 

3. cSPiT PA ; *lfjff9[T clt^l«t^i: Bfiigata-i, 

4. ®PT5% i^o Brngara’-t, 

5. DD, DE, PA, SSP, ASA, ASB, ASC. 

6. Unassigned 10. 

7. The sentence opens with ^s? DF, AKG ; 

DC, DF, PB. 

8. Occurs in Awam^mtaka, ed. Simon, no. 31, p. 77 
= ed. Kavyamala no. 36, Also cited in Hhv 1151 
(^Tnfq)==^P 3424 (^^5B^)=5XiI/ ii, 54, 1 
(unassigned)=57^j5A p. 344, no. 21 

— Snil ed. GOS, xxxvii, 19 (^ER«5^P5^) =^SaJdiga'- 
darpana, on iii, 208 b (anonymously), f^FTOFi- 

5^7/ V. 

9. TB, some Mss of Amaru ; lor 
SKM. 




fe§|cTO:fts w^^m 
m^i w 

OTtfq ^frrm 

%r 1 

f% ^K- 

5R?^s[^ q?^Ki3[=^: q^n% \\^\k}\ 



^ fj:#Nw?ro^ 10 

3T;5W^g' 3qt^* f^f m ^ I 

^ qfeg gc|2^i! 31^^: 

§^TOr 11 

1. *rra for 5nFH AKG, BJ^, SUBh, Sakilya-cl^ Amatu-h 
(both eds.), SKM. 

2. m for f^g DB, DC, DE, DF, PB, TB, 10, ASC, 

AKG, PT ; SmL 

4, The sentence opens with '31^ DB, DC, ASB, 

AKG, VSPA ; AKG ; ^:%n-5[^: 

DA, DD, DE, SSP, ASA, ASB ; ^5(^- 

PT, 

5. §?T«nf PB. 

7, DA, DB ; TrpnTO% PA. 

10. Only ASC ; S^[5#irT DA, PT, 

13. DA, ASC, AKG, PT, Comm ; 

PB, VSPB, 


I 


r 

I 

I 

I 

h 

I 

i 

i 


\ 
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Hr?2TOT 3^RPrc-e^ ^ir ^ir: 

^rfef 1^ ^ ii^^^ii 

5iTi|;ft^: 11 5 


trqf TOTTRT: ll^^qll 


1. Cited in Vi^vanatha’s on vi, 315a 

(W3R ). 

4. ^JTT^f^=g[ VSPB ; li^f^ m PA. 

5, PB ; unassigned SSP ; 

VSPB. 

6 PB reads after no. 317 : 



qlwjr sgiTt 
^afPSTM JrrtqqtrRfT «rj w 

II 


7. ^OTfFir ^ PT, Comm. 

8. The manuscript DF ends with at fol, 52b. 


w TOst# 

fel55^?TT^fe* 

TO?!fi[ I 

mw. ^Trfeiqoil^jft df^ft 5 

W^\\ 

1. ^ omitted DB ; m sJhr^TTo AKG j ^fkrtetoq:? 
PB. ■■ 

2. This verse is not found in Rudra’s BHigafa-tilaha 
but occurs m Amaru^sataka ed. Simon, 111,79, 
p. 136=ed. Kavyamala no. 79. Also cited in Sdkv 
1153 (^PiTfq)=^P 3435 (^^)=Wed. GOS, 
xl, 13=57^PA p.298, no, 31 (anonymously). 

Amam-s(both eds.), 

SI^Bk, Sml j for PA ; 10. 

3. DB, DC, ASB, ASC ; fgg?rfq: SP^ 
Jmarn-8 (both eds.), SRBlif Sml. 

4. Aimm-8 (both eds.), Smt ; for 

Sdhv ; srT53!T5=5T m AKG ; JmUT^ DA, 

DB, DC, TB, VSPA ; sjnUT^^fqTfpqm: VSPB; 
srnin^ »?cl: ^// 2 ar«-s(ed. Simon); 

l?rr; (contrary to metre) Amam’h (Kavyamala 
ed.), SP, SRPk. 

5. !3ft{^3?RrMt Amaru-'s (both eds.), SP, 

SRBk, Stnl ; PA. 

6. PB ; unassigned DD, PB reads 
after this an additional verse : 

gpF3[‘ ^ f^RRc[T s^rfiQ; 

^ W sWtfklT 
fe fa;^ ^ ^fq ^sid' 







^ ^ iMT ^ 

^ ^ ^ wnft ^%i][^ii^^oii 

fR^: WW^m 5 

JT 5fr: 

q#^??ll 

w- fe* ^ 5Eife ^Tmi 1 

§[ rrl iHT ^Mi i i lO 

8. DA, PT, AKO, Comm. 

9. Cited in ^P 3434 ( )=::8PB/i p. 297, no. 3 
(anonymously). 

10. ^5^ ?TOT:8>, 5725/5. 11. i^^7S?sqfPB. 

11. PB reads, after this verse, an additional verse : 

arff^nsar n ^ ^tcit \ 

'3TCTrr^ 5T3( ’itioT 55Tr§5rRi^ ii ii 

and then it reads no. 328, after which comes no. 
323. TB, ASB and VSPB read no. 328 after 
no. 322 ; TB and VSPB assign it as 
while it is unassigned in ASB. But ASB repeats 
no. 328 in its proper place and assigns it there 
as^vn^^. 

A19. 




wS^ TO'TOJT’TT T^m 

frr^fe 5pp^: srsi^n^K: 

ni 



sgfsnM ^^wfq 

II 

^ ^ ^t* ?T g3?^% 10 


1. f^c^PA, VSPB, 

5. PA ; f’s^o^R PB. 

6. Cited in Krsnadasa’s Caifan^a-cariiaDirlay Antya 
XX, 39 and assigned to Caitanya. PA reads 
before no. 324 an additional verse : 

m ^ irfTTf ^n; 

gr ?Tl‘g[45njflr§«^i^T ^ I tto: \ 



?!3!3iqp(n 


7. JJiprTf^ DB, DC, VSPA, AKG, PT, Comm. 

8. ^^0 DA, DB, DC, TB, ASC, PT, VSPA, VSPB, 

9. Occurs in Mzdat% mailhava ix, 1 1 — IHiara-mma- 
carita iii, 31, Cited in KFS 468 ( 

ed. GOS, xliii, 39 ( ). For some Mss 

of the drama read ^TT^irt, and ,* 

^ ^ Sml. 

10* wr^^nPA, KFS, Sml. 


w^ #1^n^R!(ii 

ftrllR: tero.! 

fkxW^ =51^ i^i%2ift SW“ 5 

nmn SF* \\\\\\\ 

TTiSl’ wspT^: II 
OTSt%lT: 

2. PB and VSPB read after this verse and 
omit the next verse, reading it later. 

3. Occurs in Mdlail-macUiava ix, 42. Cited in SP 
3453 ( )=Sml, ed. GOS, xliii, 34. 

4. SmL 

8. This verse occurs in Rudra's Srii^dra-iilalia, ed. 

Pischel, ii, 84. DB, DC. Cited in SKM 

ii, 55, 4 ( ). Before this verse, PB re§ds 
no. 335 then no. 329, then no. 330, 326 (unassi- 
gned) ; then 327, after which 332, 333, and ti|en 
goes on to no. 334, omitting no. 331 altogether. 
The reading of VSPB is the same, with this 
difference that it reads no. 331 after 333, and 
that after no, 326 it reads <5^ I No. 328 is 
already placed before (see note 11 to no. 322). 

9. SrrhffUm-t, 


SOTfeiT ^ 

II 

^ yisl+icj ■fef^ijf 1 5 

^T 5TO^ TF^sfe ii^^sqii 

II 

^ I 10 

2TO J?srrt^[ 

II 

arf^ 

\ 15 

2. i^^n^ilsnl^Rp^® /Sff% 

4. osrt^t^PT, VSPB,VSPA. 5. ^5|%PA, 

6, PA, PB, ASB, A^C, PT, AKG. 

8. Only ^SRf PB. 10. DA, DC, PA. 

,11* ’crf^: S'eTTf^Tcrr 10. 

13. §^(5^15^ DA, PA, PB, TB, AKG, PT, Comm. 

14, Cited in Ki^nadasa's Gaitanya-caritamrta and 
assigned to Madhavendfa-piiri (Madhya iv, 197 ; 
Antya viii, Z2)^VadaHlpatarit of Vaisnavadasa 
no. 1653 (anonymously). 

15* ^fwN«J^PA. 






s?«rir%fT 5siT wfag^: 


5 


to: \\\w\ 



^sft 2n^qfeR:t i 10 


1 , i:^ g^?E» DC, SSP, ASA, ASB, PT. 

3. «0 omitted DC, PB, 10, ASC, VSPA ; ?rk5=m^5^o 
PT, Comm ; osftst^'TlspRT DA, DD, DE, PA, PB, 

. 10, TB, AKG, VSPB, VSPA. 

4, After no. 330, DA, 10, ASC, PT, VSPA read 

no. 333. For the sequence of these verses in 
PB, which omits no. (331), see note 8 under 
no. 326 above. gsrr PA. 

7. os?jk 21^ grra; AKG. 

8. PT, Comm ;; ^?^gLPA, AKG ; unassigned 
DB, DC ; VSPB. 

9. DB, DC, VSPA, PT place this verse (332) after 
no, 333. 



10 , 

n. 

13 


TUPFTU 

^:n 

mK ^ ^K 

;?Tftt5!P?n: OT ep51 I 10 

^1* 

^1% % 

Apparently in DE, SSP, ASA, ASB, VSPB, 

and in PA, PB ; DA ; un assigned TB, 

10 . 

«fk^frsi^^ PT, Comm ; unassigned VSPB. 
Occurs in Rudra's Brngara-tilaka, ed. Pischel, ii, 
91 ==5Zlf, ii, 55, 5 ( )=Sml, ed. GOS, xl, 18 
( ), Srnffara-f, ; for Sml, 

TRpRl ^|P¥ignFq; Bfngara-i,f Sml ; WFI sr<?^ 

PA* 

PT, Comm* 


12, iWTO PT. 




fr ?rl \\\W 

II 

qrgp: prfroq ^ qi% 5j?33[^i 5 

1. ^jq^fVSPB. 3. OnlywtPB. 

4. Cited in 81^ 3428 ( w^s[I<n^; (Bhan- 

darkar’s litjjort, 1887-91, p. xxii ; ed. GOS 
xliii, 32 ^W(n^i)^Sb/iv 1355 ( ) 
^Ujjvala-nlla-ma'O'i) p. 396 ( W 

SB£A, p, 298, no, 30 (anonymously). The verse 
is also cited from BP and translated by Aufrecht 
in ZJDMG, xxvii, p. 9, ^ 

; Aufrecht reads spgM but he 

also metions the readings ^ ^ ^ 

^c^«r and a^i ^^^siTPlL PA, S6hv ; 

^TJtr sort 8ml ; m\n a ^ SPPA ; 

VSPB ; at for DA. 

5, The reading of the text is also noticed by 

Aufrecht ; ftn^TT fc^x- 

5=3r^3(3( PA (this reading also noticed by Aufrecht) ; 
c^t «n% swFi ^sfq ^ ^d^g Sml I *IT% 

^sfq^tFTR Bl\ Aufrecht ; 

arePRgffe^ si^ 

?n%s^gx?3^VSPB, 


^ #q[5R#T m crarai?^sPr^-: {\\\\\\ 
qiurnfq^ppT U 

37Tfe^ m 3RT- 

^T I 5 

?l«n ^s?T ^ OT3t 

II 


1. if2Ttflf^:c(#7T5r«I® PAySP, Sd//V, SmI, Aufrecht (but 
Aufrecht notices also the reading of the text). 

2. -ERt 

3. ^^==srf%g, DA, DD, DE, PA, PB, AKO ; iinassJgned 
ASC. 

4. CiiQii in Ujjvala--mla~marLi, p, 30Q ( ^TSIT WR'CTPJ, ) 
==Kr^nadasa's Caitanya-caritamfta, Antya xx, 47 
cited and assigned to Caitanya. This verse is 
omitted in PBr 

6, •nTpfl’ DB, TB, VSPA, UJjvala-nlla^ (both 
eds.) ; corrected into tit PA. 

7. DA, DB, DC, PT, VSPA, VSPB ; wmm 
SSP ; TTR^; ASA. 


=gr =^‘^: ^ 3RT # i 


> m 5?{5^f^ ll^^qll 
W 


5 


3T»T #Crareg:?TT 

^ ffl^i?iw?l JtRR: wmm 
wrft giT3|^(I%f? [ 


1. ^ AKG ; DB, DC, AKG ; 

^mhr DA, DD, PA, VSPA, PT ; sftf^o 

DB, DC, PB, TB, VSPA, VSPB, AKG, PT. 

3. sn^ ASB, AKG ; 10. 

4. PT. 5. PB. 

6. PB ; VSPB. 

7. sft omitted DA, PA, 10, ASC ; sfkT’^T 5P?|?^ DB, 

DC, DE 5 ?pa[T^=^c^ PA, 10, VSPA ; 

TB ; ^o AKG j ilftgnrsRij^ PA ; 

VSPB j the heading entirely omitted PB. 

8. ri!^?rop!rm?g^ DB ; rm isnN db, DC, AKG j 
giTc?m4 PA. 

9. ^¥rf^ ^ SSP, ASA, ASB. The first two 

padas of this verse (no. 339) are missing in PB, 
which notes on the margin I 



jeifefsfe \\\\^\\ 

S^tR^: it 

. ...... ,. , . t> „ . *. 

SnRf 

^ mm^ m ferfq i i^voi i 

II 

^ » .., . *\ 

3^3?7 5[NrafT 

ft '^rrod^fer ?i i 10 

2. S(r%fe C^^i: DB, DC ; ^ %t: PA ; 

VSPA. 

3. PA, SSP, ASA, AKG ; PB ; 

V.SPB ; unassigned IQ ; 

DB, DC, VSPA. 

4. ^sri^srsTfH DD, DE, SSP, ASA, ASB ; DB ; 
sftf^o ASB ; DD, DE, SSP, ASA. 

5. irrt PB J PA ; 

DD, DE ; ASC. 

6. PB drops g^oRTiif^ ; PA drops ; ASC 

drops all words from to the end of I 

8. ^fft^rPSTT^IT 10 ; PA, PB ; 

^ f^sOfi% VSPB. 

10. (corrected reading on the 

margin) PB ; gc^rr^i^ DB, DC, 



m I 5 

mi 5R^iwi% ^m^ \\\)^\\\ 

%:?iw|i=^Wh. II 




10 


3^ 

ji^t: srr# 

II 


1, 10, TB ; ©f^wrgr PT. 

2. 5^::to?l PA, PB, VSPB, AKO. 

3. PB, VSPB, PT, Coinin, 

4, Cited anonymously in SEB/i, p. 305, no. 22. 

6. ASC drops lines 6-7. 

7. iR31?lima^ ASB ; ^ ?#qT DD, DE, SSP, ASA. 

8. %5tf^«rgTwfe DA, PT, Comm; DD, 

DE, PA, SSP, ASA, ASB, AKG ; 10. 

9. wi AKG, Comm ; ASB, ASC. 

10. Cited in 8KM v, 11, 4 as 





, * r> f\- » *v 

^?a?TcI2T“ 

3?^ r!WT f^l?^ 

\\\m\ 




I ^ i<l I 

iftsTOf 11 10 

mm 1 

11 15 


1. ERT^g^PB (corrected reading on the margin), 

5, Unassigned DD, DE. 

6. Cited in 8KM v, II, 5 as i PB ; 



8. ^smTi'lo SKM, 

9. DA ; PJ3, VSPB, SKM. 

10. 3Rh^ PA ; ASB, 

15. Unassigned DA, 





21^ TO?T ;55at 

^ nm 5 

«i5Fri^^ii 

3^ si 535# srfw 

wnftf f¥ g^ 

5;TFr 5 ^k^t: mrotM i 
^T^* 10 

^fi^STfer ^ ^ f^Tft j^f n^^qU 



1. 5rf%5fST^«i VSPB ; mtft.-jjfg PA ; >Msi% 

g^sR^ PB. 

4, «P%F^q^q^ PA ; g^*ro PT. 

6. in PA, PB, VSPB, AKG, PT, Comm, 
but unassigned in all other Mss. 

7. ?ltTnErr^^5TO[. AKG, PT ; the whole heading 
omitted PA, PB. 

8. aRmf?7^DB,DC,PB, TB, PT, VSPA. 

12. wkT?R!^^Fl PA; VSPB ; «ikTOnWl PB. 



sfkr^T 



^^oit \\\m\ 5 

11 

3^# Ei% 


t^?n^WP[TOT^- 



fa <?3 «K>?5i8?n: ii^!(®ii 

1, msrt^parf AKQ ; omitted PA, PB ; the whole 
heading omitted SSP. 

2. Cited in Ujjvala^mU-mani, p. 277 ( mt 

ASC ; 5r!I^lTf|^^r^^rT 10, Ujfvala-nW 
(both eds,) ; DC. 

6. DA, PT, Comm, 

7. AKG ; 5# sf^ifT^n ASC ; 

3^ is^T ^ PA. 

8. Cited in BkaUi-rasamri'Ct-sind/bUy p, 830 ( W- 
q^i r^g qn ^ ). o^^qr^fto DE, PA, TB, 10 ; 

PT, Comm. 

9. PA. 

12. DB, DC, VSPA. 








g^ll 5 


moi^ wrat 5^ 



5[jW5?n 



5. Unassigned DA, ASC. After this verse PB 
reads : ^fTsnwqfT ^ instead of after 
no. 352, 

9. °mm PT. 

10. sff^TTl^t^rR PB ; unassigned 10 ; 

VSPB. 

11. DC, DD, PT, Comm ; Wi stkraro AKG ; 

?5ft5[T^gFi5®nr 10 ; AKG, 10 ; DD, 

DE ; PB omits this heading here but places it 
after no. 351. 

12. Occurs in Trivikrama Bhatta’s Ma-campu or 
Bamayanil-UlM vi, 23 (ed, NSP, Bombay 1903) 
= ed. GOS, xliv, 5 ( ). 

13. TBj Nala-c.'j o3^^*«iie|^4{r^ 





^ ^rfer^ ^^?S[ \ 5 

3T^ W 

m feraftfei fr ^ fe(T ^rSf %: n^i(HU 
11 

zl x^iarwfe 5?5 \i^T1^?^[?I% 

T 1 10 


2. »ftt; qSFRjfHrao /6'«2^, Hala-campTh ; tTs^TI^rfl'^srjfigo 10 ; 

5T?fif^;*t Nala-campH ; '^Vfil^-G{=i /SV/z^ ; PA, 

4. Cited in BB 3474 (%Jt5=^)=Jahlana (Bliandarkar, 
op. cit. p. xxvi) ; ed. GOS, xliv, 6 ( ^sr- 

but other Mss give 

p. 302, no, 48 ( )=Kseraendra’s Kapi- 
hanfjiabharana iii, 2 ( ?r«IT W7 ). 

7. m PT ; 5| 3 ^ SltBh, Sml. 

9. Cited in jSP 3480 (¥^2^)=JahIana (Bhandarkar, 
op. cit. p, xxxvi) ; ed. GOS, xliv, 10 

( vftTRJR )===Saranadeva’s Burghata-vrUi iii, 1, 11 
(anonymously) =*SXil/ ii, 36, 1 ( gspEtl%g^)= 

1987 ( ^Tfq )=SBjBh, p, 303, no. 68 ( ). 

The verse cannot be traced in the JBhaltata-§ataka. 
sioTHcWf^ Sbhv, SBBh. The first two padas are 
read in SKM, Bnrghata and Sml as : 

s?n^V- 

[5?n5^=^ Sml] 


w 

^ ^ f&^: I 


%Vi 


rni 830T ^ ^ ll^j(tli 

II 

^mmm, igw^ OTiT?%oik^ m 

^ mmi m\h I 


10 


2. SP,Sdh), SSBL 

4. Cited in SP 3479 ( )= to 1399 ( ) 

=:Sml, ed. OOS, xiiv, 27 ( )==SPPAi p, 302, 
no« 40 (anonymously), TriTf^i!® 8P, 8MBk ; 
w^T TT^^nraffo SUv I tot; ^ Sml ; for 
^5R:!TT; DB, PB, 

5. fspnm: BP, SUv, Sml, SPBJt, 

6. PB ; ?IT BP, SUv, Sml, SMBJi, 

7. TOT'^ BP, SbJiv, Sml, SBBh ; PB, 

VSPB ; BP, Sbhv, Bml, SBBh ; 

SSP. 

9. Cited in A"r5 289 ( gfctRRTTOf ed. GOS, 

xliv, 25 ( )=SKM ii, 31, 1 ( TO^), tot; 
for ^?rr; PA, Vh, KVS, SKM, Sml; 

XFS ; for KTS, SKM, Sml. 

10. tot; KFS, SKM j TOT; Sml. 

A2L 


*3!^^ g:E?^% flfe^N^OT ^ 

^TW^ I 5 

mm qp^r ?T 2IT 'q^- 

3TH?^^ II 


2, 5a^: SKM ; 

KFS ; 

3. satf^rPlj^ DB, DC, 10, VSPA, TB ; unassigned 
ASC. DB and DC read after this an additional 
verse ; 


^T 5g|: 5[J€?1 W?lf f^: 



?TT3f ’ m ^ ^?(¥r TOT^: t| 

and read after no. 358, instead of 

only. 

4. Cited in S2iBA, p, 290, no. 57 (anonymously). 
oq^3?f PT, AKQ. 







*3?#^ 5t# eik'^^nig 

^kTOJWrfWJ#^ ^OT5Tq: ^!S^m 1 5 

sqilT^: OTT^^ftT ft??: \\\^o\\ 

II 


1. Cited in Sml, ed, GOS, xliv, 11 ( W^ fe p g gl ). 

gt^g^DA, DD, DE, SSP, ASA, ASB, ASC. 

2, Tjgg^l^^^TTTgrgT; PA, PB, 8ml, 

4. Cited in 8K31 ii, 30, 4 ( )=^P 3489 ( 

fm^)=Sml, ed. GOS, xliv, 13 
Biibhasita-lamvali 38a, 110 (anonymously) = 
8IlBh, p. 303, no. 73 (as in SP)=SaMfj/a’’darpmia, 
on x, 79 (anonymously). 

5. jS'jftA 

6. gs^5t^{%giTfg5ro sm, iSP, SBB//i Sml, SUMt^a-d ; 

PA, SJBBA, 8UU^a-d, 

7. tot: ?I#it all texts cited in the note 
4 above. 




STO^^ntsft fl *7^: 

^=^: II 


f^I37 *913^ acTs^* ^ 13 - 

^S'TFltSff^ ^ 3^7 1 


5 


5[tito 7^ %3ff^ i%‘ ^ \\\\\\\ 

^m^ 11 10 


1 . 

2. 

3, 

6 . 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10 . 


Cited in 8F 3477 ( ^???iTfq ) = 5w^, ed. GOS, xliv, 
20 p. 302, no. 58 (anony- 
mously). DB, DC. 

SF, SUBJi ; PA ; 

BF, 

Cited in Jahlana’s Snkti-mukla>vall 79a (Bhandar- 
kd,f% Report 1887-91, pp. i-liv ) ; ed. 

GOS,xliv, 21 (ftr^q^;)=^‘72^/^, p. 304, no. 92 
(anonymously). ^ 

8RBk ; ^ Sml, 

PA ; gniHJ 3 % SRBk, Sml. 

for STRs^ Sml ; ^ 

SBBh ; for m PA. 

^ l Tragp : g !| W m SRBk ; M 

Sml. 

ASB, PT, Comm ; 10. 



ffl^ ^??f%wfewi 

€|T ^ \\i\\\\ 

II 5 

3Tf^5l* JiRI?JF| ^1 l?f ar?: 

^ ^5=^ 5;^sfeT I 

1. Cited in Sml ed, GOS, xliv, 22 ( ). 

^:sicW1Wo 10 ; o^rTg^fT^rf^ ASC. 

2. Sml ; Vim^^ 55OTTf^ff ^ PA. 

3. mwm Sml ; ^krfer PA ; i^rg^t Sml, 

5. Unassigned ASC. 

6. Not found in Rudra's Brngara-Hlaka, but occurs 
in Amam-mtaha, ed. Simon, no. 78, p. lOSs^ed. 
Kavyamala, no. 110. Also cited in Sbho 1407 

3486 ed. GOS, 

xliv, 20 ( )~SKU ii, 32, 2 ( ^q1^g) = 

Bam-’rupaka, on iv, 27 (anonymously). Also 
cited and translated by Aufrecht in ZDMG, xxxvi, 
p. 548. f^5=gT i5^'»4f5^r Amam^s (both eds.) ; 
fd g^v^sferr 8XJf, Daka^r, Aufrecht ; 
WIT?? Sml. 

7. Amam-8 (both 
eds,), SKM, BaH-r, Aufrecht j 

Sbhv, Sml. 



m fe smfe m ’mi: 

:5^1l 

3?«ireqi >3!3 ^isrn^ 3t^j3, 

II 

3^ST ai3j^>li #?gre: W^’ 

m=m f% 

ft m f^itft^ I 10 

1. ’a’:cR^^fe JmarU’-H (both eds.), SKM, 

Darner,, Aufrecht ; VSPA j q? DB, 

DC, VSPA, VSPB, SKU, Sml, Aufrecht. 

3. PB. 

4. omitted PB ; PT ; DD, DE, ASA, 

ASB, VSPB 5 PB ; AKG ; PA. 

5. DA ; DB, DC, SSP, ASA ; 

PB, 10, ASC, pt. 

6. q^PA. 

7. The name prefixed with sff DB, DC, PB, VSPA, 
VSPB. 

8. m omitted and PA ; ifcJrra: PB ; 

DD, DE, SSP, ASA, ASB. 

10. f^i#IIO, 



v[rm^ ^ 

u 

m 

gift 

f m^qlt 

11 10 


1. ^T?fT«lPT. 

2. oTi?gsnO ^ DB ; dropped DC. 

3. Unassigiied ASC. 5. jj^^prwmc^ro VSPA. 

8. Cited in 8K31 i, 62, 5 i^m^mTi)=^UjJvala- 

mla-mani, p. 241 ( W ^ SKM. 

10. Unassigned 10. DB and DC add (unassigned) 
the following verse after this : 

mcIJ fe I tf gg ^ fe gr si^: 
gr I 

?isEf(Fi f *51!^!^ «i?sf 





m\ =^ JOTT^^CKJT^ 5(mT3^: ?;5TT- 


^ ^ %fe?TfeJTf 4g?> 


5 



5^^^ f^5TTi ft:^3^!^TTfe5TTOe- 
T#5S!T^ #: H^vsoHlO 

II 


1, §rR^?s?^DC, 10, VSPA, PT ; §rr^?s?^ TB ; 
grr^T^iR DD, DE, SSP, ASA, ASB • f^R 
PA, PB. 

2, Cited in SKU i, 61 , 2 ( Hf^J|[R ). 

3, sp=^: PA, 

6. Unassigiied PA* 

7. Cited in 8KM i, 61, 3 ( s[f^?l[R ). 

7. DE, 10, ASA, ASB, ASC, PT ; 

PA ; DB, DC, DE, VSPA. 

8. DB, DC ; PA. 

9. 8KM, 

10. DA, DB, DC, PA, 10, TB, VSPA. 

1 1 . Unassigned ASB ; PA gives no name here, but after 

the nejct verse (no. 371) it writes \ 


5 


II 

f$W^?r OTW^fe a>TO: 

^T?| ^ 5«^T 3Mft[ 1 

^.‘ ^jnffort 

^vm mm qig m \\^^\\\ 

II 10 

1. Cited in SKM i, 61, 1 ( )== ?%?>«/«- 

nlla^mani, p. 392 ( W ) . STf^EgtirT 

DB, DC, TB, ASA, VSPB, SKM ; PA. 

2. xx?ras5l^^o SKM. 

DC, TB, PB, PT, VSPB. 

5. added on the margin) PA ; 

iinassigned VSPB ; TB. 

6. Cited in SKM i, 53, 5 ( p. 15, 

no. 26 (anonymously). SKM, 

SRBh ; qT%: AKG. 

8. SKM. 

9. PA, SBBh ; TB. 

10. 25????^ PA, PB ; VSPB. 







1. DD, DE, ASB, ASC, AKG ; »iTO5i- 

PT ; ASC ; 

( ^ omitted ) PA, PB. 

2. Cited in 8KM i, 58, 4 ( ^^gL)= Ujjvala-ftlla-manii 

p. 395 ( «mT ). Also cited anonymously 

is many works on Alamkara, e,g, DhvanyMoJca, 
p. 25 —Valcrohii-flvita ii, 59 = Hemacandra's 
Krtvyamdasana^ p. 73 =VHgbhata’s Almnkarci- 
tilaha, p. 54. in all these texts, 

except 8KM which reads lit ; SK3f ; 

PA ; DlmnyUoU and 

8KM ; Vah'M^ ; Hema- 

candra, Vagbhafca. 

Bavany aloha, Hemacandra, Vagbhata ; o3R[>s^5To 
VSPA. 

4. cj^^ln all texts cited in note 2, except 8KM ; 

DD (corrected from ), PA, SSP, ASA ; 
(corrected from g#tg ) DE. 

6. Unassigned PA, 


3TSI 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 

4. 

5. 


7. 


8 . 

9. 

12. 


¥tjcr;g^^: g 

^ ^ SK^%^ 1^4 ffFflft 

1^ ll^vi-i(ii 10 

II 

«l5r%??IF: gfe?f 

^?grl ^ fiw ^m!i 3?i: I 


'iT«i omitted DA, PA, PB, 10, TB j ^it^iT PA, PB. 
Cited in SK3I i, 62, 2 ( ). The verse is not 
found in Govardliana’s Arya-sapiamtl. SRlit 
PA, 

o?F5d^T VSPB. 




m ^ for ^ DB, DC, PA, 10, TB, ASC, VSPA, 
AKG, PT ; g#5fFrrf?g^irj/; PA, PB, 

VSPB. 


Cited in S3CM i, 62, 1 (unassigned), ^ ^ ^ 
AKG, PT, Comm ; PA ; TB, 

VSPA ; VSPB, 

SffhTT^! VSPB. 

siT^Tf^ DA ; SKM, VSPB. 

Cited in 8KM i, 62, 4 ( qs?F^ct;)= Ujjmla-nlla-^ 
waiW, p. 453 ( 



\\\^^\ 

g5[RFf 9% StkRl;^9’g^ 

3RT ?7T ^ ^ ^ 

U 


4. sfts^TTTTst %* s# DA, VSPB ; TB, ASC, 

AKG; DB, PB, 10, VSPB, PT, 

AKG ; Sn%’sr^o 10, ASB, ASC ; ogrsR^^^for 

DD, DE, SSP, AKG ; only PA. 

5. Cited in 1049 ( W 

Sdhv ; ^ PA, 

6. 5r^ !Tl'€5«^3(T5Ef^ DB, DC, VSPA ; 

7. PT. Sd^v reads these two packs as : 
5^ 'slklfri r^T cq5rf% Wvns^ 

9. Unassigned PA, ASA, SSP. 




SSI 

?Efi wM ^ftoirJr^T wm mt 1 

^ 

fe* ^ f|#sirft?{^ 5|ft ll^'iqllS 


3T«I sfil?3[TORl^g^l^rrJ3(. 





3T?^(5iJtei TO 5f^ t;m 10 

^fT ^ ^^^^T 

ITPr ii 


OTt rT ^(Tsq| I 


1. This heading omitted in PB. 

2. This verse omitted in PB ; PT. 

5. f^ssri^cTT ^ 10. 

7. ^ omitted DA ; AKO ; 

TB, 10, ASC ; PA, PB, VSPB. 

8. Cited in Sml, ed. GOS, liv, 8 ( ). 

9. Ttki^^felo PT ; q^ffg: for VSPB. 

10. 10 ; PB ; TOgf^^ 

S¥r_? 8ml, 

13. Cited in SdAv 2065 ( sfNw^ )==iSXi¥ ii, 132, 1 

( ed, OOS, liv, 10 (^E^^nfq). 

<«|5ffT|t«fgp VSPB. 

14, i^TfiS^TO W W, 


ii^qod 

II 


st% 

f% gsfe f| ^^mi 

3TlTre«STfTOffTl^ w dWtrt 
^mii fepi # ?i3 ^ \\\q\\\ 

^f%lii 


1. iS'Mj), M. 

2. Sbhv, Sful, SKII ; 

10 ; Sbhv, SKM 

3. SSP ; ASB ; VSPB. 

4. omitted SSP ; ST^ DD, DE, PT. 

5. Cited in KF8 356 ( )=:^/0/ ii, 47, 1 

^vii, 14 {^m\^). Cited and 
translated also by Aulrecht in ZDMG, xxxvi, p. 
520. qr^T?^ tel KFS, SKM, Sml, Aufrecht. 

6. TB, Aufrecht ; KFS ; ^- 

SKM, 

7. 0^ vm 3ftte ASB, ASC, PT, VSPB. 

8. DA, PB, TB, 10, ASC, VSPB, Comm, 
SKM, Aufrecht 

9. Unassigned PB. 


5W rif W ^ srit 

J\ 

m TOTT ’#5183^“ 

m =1^1? 

^cOtt^ ^|;cW^ Wlq^w 

H 


1. sft^^n-o PA, ASB, AKG, PT ; omitted and 

5?T’arRTTO^ PA, 

2, Cited in AT/S 508 (unassigned) =/SP 3768 (fft^r- 

^Tf^^^rr: }=>S'Ai{f ii, 12, 3 {^^^)-8nil, ed. 
GOS, Ixxxvii, 9 ( iltoTITf^TOT: )='5AP/^ p. 369, 
no. 42 ( s[ft5iTvnTf^^P3[T! ). Quoted anonymously 
in many Alamkara works, e.g. SaJdf^a-darpana 
i, 2 ; Kdi^i/a-praJcdsa i, 4 etc. Also cited and 
translated by Aufrecht, op. df. f^^rro 

Krs, BKM, SwL 

KrS, SKM; 

: Swl ; oj^T^TcftqftTn^rr: Aufrecht, 
T KFS^ SKM; g«lTfq_^S?35o 

Ph, 8P, SRS/i, m, 

5g ^s3imN% ASC ; KFS, SKM, 

2-5. Aufrecht notices also the following readings : 

fmt, !Tb#5r5i^Tn^dfs^5?fq^ ^ =5 fi|5=s?nf^gTJ, 

6, Unassigned PA, ASC. 



fer: 

OTTf m TM 

Jr ^Tfe?^t3fe?r^ft?{Tq ll^q^li 

^WT^ *11 5 

m 3^T?^nfe7R wn \ 

L Cited in Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s Cailanya-caritamrta 
Madhya i, 76 as Rupa Gosvamin’s. This verse is 
omitted in PB, 

2. cW ^ W DA, PA, SSP, TB, ASA, ASB, VSPB, 

5. PA ; DD and DE read here ^hm- 
followed by ^srmf: (perhaps iffti 

comes in wrongly here from p. 177, 1. 2 (no. 384). 

6. ^^fwt^AKG ; WTf^^ASC ; PB ; 

10 drops all words from up to the end 

of 5a3^Tt (in no. 384)i 

7. Cited in Sl;Av 84 ( ^T%i3lTc?lFr )=^ril/ 

i, 67, 5 (3iI^^)=/Si257i, p. 15, no. 29 
(^T%iTO^)^ 


r^gcr^^iftt^Er; ii^q^ii 
H 


mi ll^qj(ll 

■: 11 

c^JT: I 





m x^ m (l^qlHlO 
?ftitTO!T II 


1 . 5Rlff Sbkv, 

2. of^wr^ srfe^o DE ; oSF^ra srRi^o pa, 5'<5//?;, ; 

^ for DE. 

3. Unassigned PA ; AKG assigns this verse (no. 

384), as weli as no. 385, to with 

the words >5^ under no. 385. 

6. PA, PB, VSPB. 

7. Cited in SKM if 5% 1 ( 

DB, DC, PB, TB, AKG, PT. 

8. srTT5TR?fPtNP!i DC, ASC ; Sfir^imM^ITr PA, 



^ 1 

# «lks[ 'RH^ u 


1. ^ DD, PA, PB. DA reads 

after this verse : ^qTTN 5T: c;Vo|| DB, DC, 10, 

TB, SSP, ASB, VSPA, AKQ, PT and Comm read, 
after no. 387, an additional verse : 



qqvft^^wifvTq^rrg; q^?Fn5i^qqqT5[q! E^sfq w 


[ Fariae leciiones : arti^rTT^PTo ASB ; STtpR^- 
qT%^o ASA ; sSP, ASA, ASB ; 



AKQ, Comm ; ^^qvfP^cWfq VSPA, PT; SSP reads 
after the verse ] . But this verse is 

omitted by DA, DD, PA, , PB, ASC, VSPB. 
ASA omits this verse here, but reads it as an 
added verse after the colophon. TB reads 
another additional veise after this : 

>cmT qqi ^ qq 5TO[ H 

SSP also reads another additional verse after 


Trqra^^qrqrw^Tqr^R'^ffjaSt' I 
qhr^SWqiTq qF; tftm^^qqrq ^ ti 
But TB and ASA would regard this as an added 
verse after the colophon. ASA reads after no. 387: 
^rff^Jjrq qq; jl ^ mm 1 

qpqTjFqrfq ll then comes the 
colophon q?nq^ ^rin^JT, after which it adds 
in order ^^|5qq^WtqTo and Trqrq^sqrqr^o 
For the colophons and added verses after them in 
different Mss, seethe, section on Description of Mss. 


NOTES ON AUTHORS 
CITED IN THE TEXT 




NOTES ON AUTHORS 


APARAJITA 


One Aparajita is mentioned by RajaSekhara (end of 
the 9th and beginning of the 10th century) in the Prologue 
to his Karplim-maft>}a,n as the contemporary author of 
Mfgmhalehlia-katM, This author is probably the same 
as is cited by RajaSekhara in his although 

in the printed text of the latter work the name occurs as 
Aparajiti. Peterson would identify this author with a 
poet, named Bhatfca Aparajita, who is quoted in Sbhv no. 
1024 {ksut^Jcsamena katjiam). Another poet Aparajita- 
rak?ita is quoted twice in A'rs (nos. 5 and 443) and 8KM 
(ed. Lahore, i, 74, 2 and i, 87, 4) respectively ; but he is 
probably not identical with Ra]a6ekhara’s contemporary 
Aparajita. Our Aparajita is also probably a different 
person ; for the only one verse (unless it is a case of 
wrong attribution) quoted under his name (no. 373 yale 
dvaravaVi-pnrmi) appears to be a vcrse much older than 
Raja§ekhara, having been quoted anonymously in the 
DhmnyUoha p. 25 and the VakrohtujlvUa ii, 59, 
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padyaval! 


ABHINANDA 


The only one verse attributed to this author in our 
Anthology (no, 149) is also ascribed to him in SKM 
(i, 52, 1) and in the Sudhasita-karavall ( Thomas, Introd. 
KVS p. 21), although the same verse is cited anonymously in 
KV8 no. 46. But the problem of identity is a difficult one. 
Abhinanda is quoted largely in the Anthologies and fairly 
copiously in (S'A'if (for references, see ed. Lahore, Introd, 
p. 37-8, 22 citations ; see also Thomas, o,/?. ci7.). A Gauda 
Abhinanda (nos. 1090, 3485), as well as an Abhinanda 
without a descriptive title (nos. 3763, 3917), is quoted 
in 8P. The Gauda Abhinanda has been, identified with 
Abhinanda, son of jayanta and author of Kadamiarl-Htha- 
Sara (ed. Kavyamala 11, Bombay 1899). In the opening 
verses of this work the author gives the name of a direct 
ancestor in the seventh degree as ^akti and describes him as 
a Gauda ; while his reference to his fifth ancestor ^akti- 
svamin as the minister of Muktapida {aliasLsXiiMiiyd^^Bdja-t, 
iv, 39-43) of the Karkota family (of Kashmir, end of the 7th 
and first half of the 8th century)* fixes his date at about 
the first half of the 9th century. This work is cited by 
Abhinavagupta in his Lomna (p. 142),2 This Abhinanda 
could scarcely have been a contemporary of Rajasekhara, 
as stated by Aufrecht {Catalogus Catahgonm i, p. 24) and 
Thomas cU., p, 21). He is certainly cited by 

1 Introd. to Qav4avaho ( ed. Bom.S. S., 2nd Ed,, Poona 1927) 
pp, Ixviii f. 

» In tlie prited text (ed. Kivyamala 25, Bombay 1911) of tlie 
iocana the work is asoribed to Bha^ta Jayantaka (yatlM bhaUa-jayantaJcasya 
Hdamt^ari-katka-farom), but the India Office Ms (no, 1008, E 1135) which 
we have consulted reads instead } yatha bhaita-jayania-iutaBya dbhinandasya 
kite kadamban-fcathS-sare, , ^ ^ 
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K^emen'dra {Bmftta4ilaha iii, \Q=Kadambar1-h,s, i, 16) 
and Bhoja {Sarasvaii-hanthd'^ v, 218, ed. Kavyamala 1925 = 
KManhar%’-h. s. viii, 80),* by the former as Abhinanda only 
and by the latter anonymously. Ksemendra states that 
Abhinanda was fond of the Anustubh metre (iii, 29), in which 
metre the EMf^nihafl-haiM-sara is for the most part 
composed. A poet Abhinanda is cited by Jahlana (R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Report 1887-91, p. vii), but he may or may 
not be the same person. Fragments of quotations from 
a poet Abhinanda are also to be found in Ujjvaladatta’s 
commentary on the UnmiU-MIra, as well as in Rayamukufca 
on Amara-hom. There is, however, no very strong ground 
for identifying Abhinanda of the Edilamhar%-hatha~mra 
with the Gauda Abhinanda or simple Abhinanda of 
the Anthologies, unless we emphasise the description of one 
of the forniei’s ancestors as Gauda ; for none of the 
Anthology verses are traceable in that work, although 
there is a possibility of his having written other poetical 
works. It is more likely that the Gauda Abhinanda of 
the Anthologies was a different poet, who belonged 
to Gauda, but who could not have been much later, having 
been quoted in KVS ; and this makes it natural that 
SKM, belonging to Bengal, should quote him so extensively. 
He may or may not have been the same as Abhinanda- 
pandita, whose Yoga-vamtha-samJcsepa in 6 prakaranas and 
46 sargas is noticed by Weber (Berlin State Library 
Manuscript Catalogue, no. 643), and who is described in 
the colophon to that work as tarka-vadlsvara-sdhU^amrga- 
gaitda-mandaldlamkara-hrmat. It is noteworthy that Abhi- 
nanda of the Kadamhat“]rkailm->s. describes himself as 
sadhusU/n/ga^aitva-vid, Abhinanda, son of Sataiianda and 

1 This verse »a jagiraha is also cited by Sihgabhupsia 

in his Easarnciva-sudhahara p, I92j but he probabl 7 takea it secondhand 
from Bhoja. 
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author of Rama’carita, (ed. Gaekwad’s Oriental Series no. 
xlvi, 1930; see introduction, pp. xi-xiii), was probably a 
different person. 


AMARU 


All the verses from Amaru cited In this Anthology will 
be found in the critical text of the edited by 

Simon (Kiel, 1893), as well as in Arjuna-varman's text pub- 
lished in the Kavyamala 18. In the Anthologies, however, 
these verses are differently attributed, in some cases to 
to different authors, two of the poets who come in for 
this divided honour being Dharmakirti and Vikatanitamba, 
The Anthology quotations from Amaru will be found 
collected together in Thomas, op. cit. pp. 22-25. That the 
Amaru-hataha has suffered from interpolations is admitted, 
but no attempt has yet been made to study the text 
critically in its different recensions. Informations about 
Amaru are meagre (see Simon, op. dt), but he must have 
been already a poet of established reputation in the time 
of Anandavardhana (middle of the 9th century A. D.), 
who rightly.praises (DAyaMya/o/Sa p. 142) Amaru’s verses as 
containing the essence of the erotic sentiment. The verses 
of Amaru are of course quoted in our anthology in a different 
context, having been vaisnamsed to suit our compiler’s 
purpose. The same procedure is adopted with regard to 
most classical authors cited, e.g. Bhavabhuti, Rudrabhatta, 
Govardhana, Trivikrama etc. 
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l^VARA PURI 


For information about this author see our Introduction. 
See also C^Bh Adi, viii, ix, xv ; C-G Adi, iii 94, ix 11, x 138, 
xiii 54, xvii, 8 ; Madhya, iv 18, x 132-3 ; Antya, viii 26-30. 
The C-C tells us that he had two followers, viz,, Kasiivara 
and Govinda (Adi x, 138 ; Madhya x, 132-133), who after 
I^vara Puri’s death come to the city of Puri and became 
followers of Caitanya. Both iSvara Puri (as Puri-deva) 
and Govinda are mentioned in Raghunatha-dasa’s 
Caitanyufitaka 3iXi6. Siava-kalpaiaTU, This Govillda has been 
supposed to be the same as the author of the much dis- 
cussed Bengali Kadaea (see Introd. to Qovinda-dUser Ka4acd 
Calcutta 1926, p. 73). 


UMAPATIDHARA 


The four verses (nos. 148, 259, 371, 372) quoted 
from this poet in our Anthology are also found in SXM 
(i, 52, 4 ; i, 55, 3; i, 53, 5; i, 61, 1) under the same name 
(with one exception, viz. no. 372 which is anonymously 
cited ill SKM i, 53, 5). This makes it clear that he is 
probably identical with the poet of the same name, who 
flourished in the court of Laksmanasena and was a con- 
temporary of Jayadeva, Govardhana Acarya and others. 
All available information about Umapatidhara will be 
found discussed by Aufrecht in ZDMO xl, p. 142f and by 
Pischel in Die Sofdichier dm Baksmanasena (Gottingen 
1893, pp, 6-17). As there is some controversy over the 
A24. 
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exact dates of Laksmanasena, all that we can say is that 
our poet flourished in the 12th century A. D., and that the 
lower limit of his date is given by the quotations 
in SKM, which is dated in 1205 A. D. Two verses 
are attributed to Umapatidhara in SP (nos. 755, 3490)5 
while jahlana quotes twelve verses with this name in 
his SuUi'nmJctavall (Bhandarkar, Report 1887-91, p. xxiv). 
The SKMi which quotes Umapatidhara fairly extensively (as 
well as an Umapati in i, !!_, 3 and i, 11, 4), ascribes to 
Umapati (v, 29, 1) a poem entitled Candra-cucla-carifa, com- 
posed under a prince named Canakyacandra, whom Pischel 
conjectures to have been a vassal of Laksmanasena. 
Umapatidhara’s name also occurs as the author of the 
Pra^asti in the Deopara Inscription of Vijayasena of the Sena 
dynasty. The Pradandka-dnidmani of Mei utuiiga (ed. Bombay 
1888, p. 289) makes Umapatidhara a minister of Laksmana- 
sena, while a commentary on the Glta-govinda^ cited by Pischel 
(fljs. ceV,, p. 14), makes him a Vaidya (physician) by caste. 
Jayadeva in his GUa^govinda (i, 4) refers to Umapatidhara 
as one of his contemporaries with a not very complimentary 
allusion to the latter’s power of weaving words {vdcali 
pallmagati)P Our author must be distinguished from 
the much later Umapati Upadhyaya of Tirhiit, author of 
Pdrijdta-harana-'iidtaka (ed. Grierson in J.BORS, March 1917, 
vol. hi, pp. 20-98), who flourished under Hariharadeva of 
Mithila and appears to have been familiar with Jayadeva’s 
lyric poem. As all the verses of Umapatidhara in our 
Anthology occurs also in SKM, it is probable that Rfipa 
Gosvarain took them from this source, which from other 
indications also appears to have been known to him. 

1. Pisohel thinks (pp. 14-17) that the phrase vacaJi pallavayaii 
refers to UmSpatidhara’s mastery of lexicography and tendencey towards 
employing recondite words. It might, however, imply verbal hombast 
or difluseaeas and verbosity. 
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AUTKALA 


This is, like Gaudiya, Daksinatya and Tairabhukta, 
a designation signifying that the author belonged to 
Orissa, rather than a proper name. One of the verses 
(no. 63) under this attribution, however, is ascribed in 
three of our Mss to Purusottamadeva (q. v.), who in 
this Anthology is very likely Gajapati Puiusottama" 
deva of Orissa. If this attribution is correct, then it is 
somewhat curious that the author should sometimes be 
cited by his proper name and sometimes by a descriptive 
epithet. But this procedure does not appear to be singular 
in this Anthology, for elsewhere Raghupati of Tirhut (q. v.) 
seems, on the evidence of the different Mss, to be cited by 
his proper name as well as by the description Tairbhukta or 
Tairabhukta-kavi. A similar case appears to be the citation 
of fcVaisnava and Daksinatya (q, v.), both of which 
designations probably refer to the same person. 


KAl^KA 


As the two verses (nos. 214, 215), which are old, 
attributed to this author in our Anthology are differently 
assigned in different Anthologies, nothing can be ascer- 
tained about him. No poet of this name appears to be 
known ; but a Kahkana is cited in SKM (1, 71, 1 ; iv, 43, 1) 
and in Si/Av (no. 1085, see Peterson’s Introd. p. 14), a 
Koiika in S.KJJ (ii, 135, 5) and a Kavikankana in Rajanaka 
Ratnakantha’s Sara-samncca^a on Mammata’s Kav^a-jpraAasa, 
as well as in Peterson’s Ulwar Catalogue (Bombay 1892) 
as the author of a poem called Mxgl'hMaiala, 
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KARlslAPURA 

This is a title abbreviated from Kavi-karnapura rather 
than a proper name. Although not an unusual title, it 
is used in Bengal Vaisnava literature almost exclusively 
with reference to Paramananda-dasa-sena, to whom the title 
is said to have been bestowed by Caitanya himself. The 
verse (no. 305) may be from some unknown or unpublished 
poem of his, for his works must have been known to Rupa 
Gosvamin, who is said to have made a copy of Kavi- 
karnapiira’s Caitanya-caritcrnTta-havya in ^aka 1467=1545 
A.D. Details about Paramananda-dasa-sena Kavikarnapura 
will be found in our forthcoming work on the Caitanya 
Movement. References to Kavikarnapura will be found 
in Kranadasa's C-G Adi x 62 ; Madhya xix 118-23, xxiv 
343 ; Antya xii 45-53, xvi 65-76, xx 129. Paramananda- 
dasa-sena Kavikarnapura was the youngest son of ^ivananda- 
sena of the Vaidya caste, an elderly disciple of Caitanya, 
who used to organise and lead the annual exodus of 
Caitanya’s followers to Puri. He was born at Kacclapada 
(Kaficanapalli), near Naihati, a few years before Caitanya’s 
death. His precocious literary gifts were probably inherited 
from his father, some of whose Bengali songs are to be 
found in the Bengali Vaisnava Anthology, the Pada- 
halpatafu. When he was a boy of seven he is said to 
have accompanied his father to Puri, where the touch 
^ of the Master’s feet is said to have inspired the infant 
prodigy to utter the following Sanskrit verse in the 
difficult moric (Arya) metre, » which praised Krsna as 
** the ear-ornament {Isarnapura) of the Gopis” and earned for 
him the title, given by Caitanya himself, of Kavi-karnapura, 
the ear-ornament of poets 

I This verse is given in the author’s AlaiflMra^Jcauatuiha, Kira:pa 
viii, as an instance of the figure MalS-rupaka, 
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There is hardly any doubt that the story originated 
from Karnapiira’s extraordinary precocious poetic gifts ; 
for in his Sanskrit CaUanya-cariiamfla-’Mv^a (ed. Radha- 
raman Press, Murshidabad 1884), which appears to be his 
earliest sustained poetical effort, he describes himself as 
a “child” {hihu). One of its concluding verses gives its 
date of composition as ^aka 1464= 1542 A. D. If we accept, 
with Rajendralala Mitra (Preface to his ed. of Caitanya- 
candrodaya), 1524 as the date of bis birth, then he would 
be about eighteen when the work was completed, although 
a Dacca University Ms describes him as (IvyanfUdika at 
the time of the composition of this work. As this poetical 
biography of Caitanya was composed within ten years of 
Caitanya’s passing away, the standard Bengali biographies 
had not yet been written ; but it takes Caitanya as the hero 
of a religious poem rather than a great historical figure. 
The work consists of twenty cantos and over 1900 verses in 
a variety of Sanskrit metres (excepting Arya), and gives a 
poetical account of forty-seven years of Caitanya’s life. 
Karnapura draws his material chiefly from Murari Gupta’s 
earlier Sanskrit biography, but he conceives himself more as 
a poet and devotional writer than as a sober historian, and 
devotes all his powers on the poetical and devotional 
possibilities of his theme. His drama, Cailanya-oandrodaya, 
on the same subject, is a more mature work, composed in 
1579 A,D. at the command of Gajapati Prataparudra of 
Orissa. As an historical document it possesses no more value 
than his earlier poem, but it gives us an interesting glimpse 
into the atmosphere of Caitanyaism and records its devotion- 
al traditions. Karnapura’s other works are; (i) The (?a«ra- 
gaiyoddeMlpikU (ed. Radharaman Press, Murshidabad 1912) 
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which gives an elaborate account of the previous incarna- 
tions of Caitanya’s disciples as associates of Krsna in the 
Vrndavana-lila, this being an extreme logical development of 
the Vaisnava theory of incarnation, which regards not only 
Caitanya as Krsna but also his followers a Krsna’s associates 
and beloved ones. The majority of MSS give 1576 A.D. as 
its date of composition, (ii) Ananda-^vrndUvatia-campU (ed. 
Hooghly 1919), a voluminous Campu in Sanskrit prose and 
verse in 22 Stavakas, on the childhood and youth of Krsna. 

(iii) AlamBra-kaiiskihha (ed. Radharaman Press, Murshida'* 
bad 1899 also ed. Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi 
1923-1933) which is a regular work on Sanskrit Poetics, 
of which illustrative verses are mostly in praise of 
Krsna. On this see S. K. De, SanskrU Poetics i, pp. 257-8, 

(iv) Caniatkara-candrikd {Mlira, Notices iv, no. 2150, p. 212; 
MSS in Dacca University Library), a Kavya. apparently 
of the Campu type, consisting of 302 verses with prose, 
in four parts, describing some aspects of Krana-lila. 
This work, however, is sometimes attributed to 
Vi^vanatha Cakravartin, which attribution appears to be 
more likely. 


KAVICANDRA 


This being apparently a title rather than a proper 
name, it is found to belong to several authors, none of 
whom, however, can be definitely identified with our poet : 
(1) Kavicandra, author of Kdvya-candrikd, a treatise on 
Alamkara in fifteen chapters (see S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics 
i, p. 258-59). He describes himself (Aufrecht, Bodleian 
Catalogue, pp, 211-12; P.ggt\mg, India O^ce Catalogue, iii, 
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p. 34445) as a physician and the son of Kavikaniaptira and 
Kausalya, and grandson of Vidyavisarada and father of 
Kavibhiisana and Kavivallabha, belonging to the Datta 
family of Dirghanka-grama. He appears to be also the 
author of a Cikitm-ralmvaH (Eggeling, op, cit. y, pp. 958-59) 
where the same personal history of the author is given. This 
compilation of Medicine is dated in J^aka 1583=1661 
A.D. ; and this date as well as the personal account 
precludes his identification with our author. His father 
Karnapiira also could not have been Paramananda-sena 
Kavikarnapura. (2) Kavicandra, author of a grammatical 
work, Bhatit-sadkaha (Eggeling, op. cit., ii, p. 206-207), 
which tells us nothing about its author beyond his name 
or title, but which is dated in ^aka 1411 = 1489 A.D, 
(3) Kavicandra Acarya, author of a Kosa-kavya, called 
Kavicantlrodai/a, of which only a gloss exists (Rajendralal 
Mitra, Noticos viii, no. 2756). (4) Mahamahopadhyaya 

Kavicandra, author of Mamramh a commentary on the 
MeghadHta (Rajendralal Mitra, Notices ix, no. 3174). 
Several Kavicandras, however, are known from Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja’s C-C as contemporaneous followers of Caitanya, 
viz., (i) Kavicandra, coupled with the name of Sasthivara 
(Adi X, 109; dXzQ Gmira-gamdihm, iA. 171) (ii) Vanamiilin 
Kavicandra (Adi xii, 63) (iii) Yadunatha Kavicandra (Adi 
xi 35), who is also referred to in C-Bh Madhya i and 
Antya vi as the son of Ratnagarbha Acarya. There is 
also a Kavicandra Indriyananda who was a relative of 
Jayananda, author of the Caii any a-mmi gala. It is difficult 
to say if any one of these Kavicandras was our poet. No 
Kavicandra is cited in previous Anthologies, but Aufrecht 
states ( Galalogm Catalogorim i, 87a ) that Kavicandra, 
king praised by PaMksara” is mentioned in 8KM. 
The verse is question occurs in 8KM (ed. Lahore, iii, 50, 
4), and runs thus ; 
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^ WfFTT: felftftft I 

3?T|T 

^ ?i5r ^ ii 

Aufrecht translates ( ZD31G xxxvi, p, 538 ) kavi~ 
hmuda'hamUoh JcsitipaieTi as “des Konigs Kavicandra” 
but he reads in the last line kavlndra-praUkrlih which he 
translates as Ebenbild des Dichtertursten.” The natural 
contusion of v and r in Bengal manuscripts is responsible 
for this reading, but kanndra certainly gives the better 
sense by bringing out the metaphor intended by the 
poet of the reflection of a large elephant in a small mirror. 
The phrase havi-hmudda-landlu again need not be construed 
as giving the proper name of Kavicandra, but it may be 
taken simply as indicating a common metaphor, which 
speaks of the patron king eulogised as the moon of the 
poets, alluding to the royal favour enjoyed by his court 
poets, who are likened to the lotus blowing under the rays 
of the moon. It is difficult to say whether a pun {hle%a) 
is at all meant inasmuch as the pun is not worked out in 
the rest of the stanza. 


KAVIRATNA 


A poet Kaviratna is cited in BP no. 1119 =»e 7 917 
(Kaviratnaka), and also in the BKM (iv, 15, 3) and by 
Jalhana (Bhandarkar, 1887-91, p. xxiv). Identifica- 

tion is difficult as this is apparently a title. 
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KAVI^EKHARA 


This is an honorific title which is found adopted by 
several poets, e.g, JyotiriSvara and Vidyapati of Mithila 
and by the Vaidya author of a EaraviUsa Kav^a (Eggeling, 
op. cit.i vii, p. 1450), who describes himself as the son of 
YaSaScandra. A poet KaviSekhara is quoted in Kavlndra- 
canflFodmja (Mitra, Notices ii, no. 815, p. 217). There is 
also Safijaya-KaviSekhara cited in our Anthology, of whom 
also nothing is known. No person with this name and 
title is known among the contemporaries and disciples of 
Caitanya. A ^ekhara-Pandita is mentioned in C-C, Adi x, 
109. The Bengali Pad-kartr RayaSekhara or Kavii§ekhara 
must have been a later writer. 


kavisArvabhauma 


The poet with this title appears to be distinguished 
in all our Mss (except one) from Sarvabhauma-bhattacarya 
(q. v) who is apparently Vasudeva Sarvabhauma-bhattacarya. 
A Smrli-rafijanl Kavya is ascribed to a Kavi-srirvabhauma 
in Rice's Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS iit Mysore and Coorg 
(Bangalore 1884), but no further information is available. 
Several Sarvabhaumas are mentioned by Aufrecht i, p. 
215a. A poet Sarvabhauma is quoted in nos. 62, 64, 
1260 ; in one of these verses (no. 1260) a prince named 
Anahgabhima is mentioned. A poet Sarvabhauma is also 
quoted in SbU no, 1478, But these are probably different 
persons, our poet Sarvabhauma being apparently a devout 
Vaisnava writer on the divine childhood of Krsna. See 
Pischel, cU.) p. 36f, 

A25. 
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KUMARA 


A Bhatta Kumara is quoted in SUv (nos. 1614, 2096, 
2161,2165; not traceable in Janakl-Aarana), as well as 
Kumaradatta and the more well known Kumaradasa 
also in iSP no. 3691 (Kumarabhatta), nos. 3344, 3356, 3554, 
3897 (Kiimaradasa, two verses traceable in tTanaB-Iiarana ) ; 
but these are probably much older poets. The father of 
Rupa and Sanatana was also called Kumara-Deva. Thomas 
(op. dt, p. 34-35), however, would assign the verse no. 
318 of Kumara cited in our Anthology to Kumaradasa, 
author of the JanaJd-harana. 


keSavacchatrin 


We find this name mentioned in connexion with 
Caitanya’s visit to Gauda and Ramakeli (C'-C', Madhya i, 
171-73; BJialcti ratnal'aray i). He appears to have been 
a Chatrin who, like Rupa and Sanatana, held some official 
rank at the Muhammadan court in Gauda. He is called 
Ke^ava Khan in C-Bh ( Antya, iv ). When Caitanya’s 
advent into the city created a sensation, Ke^ava explained 
away the Sultan’s apprehensions and privately warned 
Caitanya to leave for Ramakeli, where he received the 
Master’s favour and became his disciple. He has been 
mentioned as Kesava Vasu in Kavikarnapura’s CaiUnya-^ 

I As some of iLo verses of these two can be traced in Janalci hat ana 
(see Thomas op. ' p, 36), they are thus confnsed in the Only 

one verse from KumaradSsa is cited in BK’M ii, 74*, 4, which occurs as 
vii, 7, 
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candrodaya and in Premadasa’s Bengali translation of the 
same, entitled Caitamja-candrodaya^kmmucVh, 

KEI§AVA-BHATTACARYA or KEI^AVACARYA 


Although a poet Ke^ava is cited in SKM (i, 39, 3), 
and there is a large number of Kesava Bhattas known in 
Sanskrit literature, this KeSava-Bhattacarya or KeSavacarya 
may be the same as the Vaisnava author of Krama-dlpika, 
a religious work on Krsna-worship, which is cited by Rupa 
Gosvamin in Ujjvala-itlla-m.ani, p. 349. 


KSEMENDRA 


The verse (no. 354) cited from the Kashmirian 
polygrapher Ksemendra is also quoted under his name in 
BP. It is quoted by Ksemendra himself from his own 
Padya-Mdamdan In his Kavi-^kanthabhara'^ ili, ad 2. For 
informations regarding Ksemendra and his works, see S. K. 
De, Sanskrit Poetics i, pp. 139-43 and references cited 
therein. 


gopala-bhatta 


The verse (no, 38) cited is not traceable in any 
of the existing works of Gopala Bhafcta Further 
details about Gopala Bhafta will be found in our 
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forthcoming work on Caitanyaism and the Caitanya 
Movement. Gopala Bhatta was an immediate disciple of 
Caitanya and was one of the six Gosvamins or acknow- 
ledged teachers of Bengal Vaisnavism. He was not a 
native of Bengal but came from Southern India. Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja must have known him quite well at Vrndavana, 
but he records practically nothing about this Gosvamin. 
Narahari Cakravartin, who explains this extraordinary 
silence as due to an express prohibition by Gopala 
Bhatfca himself, undertakes to remedy this deficiency 
in his Bhahti-rahmkara which was written about the first 
half of the 18th century. The tradition recorded by Nara- 
hari states that Gopala was the son of a learned Brahman 
of Southern India named Venkata Bhatfca. Venkata 
had a brother whose Sannyasa name, Prabodhananda 
Sarasvali, indicates that he was an accomplished scholar in 
Sanskrit. In one of the opening verses of Hari-hhaJcli- 
vilasa Gopala tells us that he was a pupil of Prabodhananda, 
although there is no reference in this passage to the 
relationship. Prabodhananda is described here as dear 
to Caitanya, and this predilection to Caitanya and Caitanya- 
ism is also indicated by Prabodhananda’s Sanskrit Stotra, 
CaUanya-canilraniTla (cd. Radharamaii Press, Murshidabad 
1927) and his Vrndavana-sataha (ed. Haebeiiin^s KZwija- 
samffnha), which last work opens with a Namaskriya to 
Caitanya. Narahari also speaks of a tradition which 
identifies Gopala’s father Veiikata with the Venkata Bhatfca 
who invited Caitanya to his house near Srirangam on the 
Kaveri during Caitanya’s South Indian pilgrimage. But 
in Krsnadasa Kaviraja’s account (C-(7, Madhya ix) of 
Caitanya’s stay at Venkata’s house for four months, there 
is no mention ot Gopala Bhatfca ; and there is no definite 
data for the proposed identification. Narahari himself 
alludes to the doubtfulness of the tradition, and as the 
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account is missing in the other biographies of Caitanya, its 
trustworthiness has not been proved. The identification 
of this Venkata Bhatta with Vchkatanatha of Velagundi, 
whom Dharmaraja mentions as his Guru in his Vedcinta- 
parii/Bm, is also without any foundation; nor can Prabodha- 
nanda be identified with the Vedantic scholar Prakasananda 
whom Caitanya met at Benares. Exactly how and when 
Gopfda was admitted into discipleship is uncertain, but it 
is probable that he came to Caitanya during the years of 
Caitanya’s permanent residence at Puri, and at his direction 
went to join Rupa and Sanatana at Vrndavana. He lived 
in this holy city of Krsna a cclebate life of laborious scholar- 
ship and great piety till his death, the date of which is 
traditionally given as !§aka 1500=1578 A. D. Gopala Bliatfca 
appears to have composed a Sanskrit commentary, entitled 
Kr.pu-vallai/B on Bilvamaiigala’s Sn-^rsria-Brmwria^ 
which lyric was one of the sources of the devotional ideas of 
Bengal Vaisnavism. But his most important and laborious 
work is his llan-hhahli-vilma. This work, however, is 
ascribed to Sanatana by Jiva Gosvamin and Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja, and Narahari tells us that it was actually composed 
by Sanfdana in Gopala’s name. These testimonies cannot be 
lightly set aside, but in the work itself there is no reference 
to Sanatana’s authorship. The second opening verse, on 
the other hand, distinctly states that Gopfila Bhatta, a pupil of 
Prabodhananda, was compiling the work for the satisfaction 
of the three Gosvainins Rupa, Santana and Raghunatha- 
Dasa. That Sanfdana had, besides writing the commen- 
tary which is traditionally ascribed to him, a direct 
connexion with the work, is indeed highly probable ; 
at the same time Gopala Bhatta^s authorship of the 
text, expressly stated in it, cannot be easily dismissed. 
The Rafi’hhaUi-viBsa, consisting of twenty chapters (called 
Vilasas) is a huge and almost exhaustive metrical 
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compendium of the entire Vaisnava ritual, and of tlie 
corpus of the devotional practices of the cult. It aims 
to cover all the compulsory and occasional rites and 
ceremonies, the rules of everyday service, as well as 
the ritual of temples and higher phases of worship, and 
gives elaborate directions for the various festivals connected 
with Krsna^worship. It is, in brief, a complete guide to 
Vaidhi Bhakti, in which devotional acts proceed from Gastric 
injunction. It is a work of great and patient erudition, 
and each rule is supported and illustrated by copious 
quotations from the Puranas, Tantras and other scriptures. 


GOVARDHANACARYA 


Three of the verses cited from this author (nos. 190, 
242, 303) are to be found in i\\Q Ary a-mpi aha tl, a fact 
which leaves no cteubt that he was the Acarya Oovaidhana 
who is referred to by Jayadeva in his Olta^guvinda (i, 4) 
as one of his poetical contemporaries, who had no rival 
in the composition of excellent erotic verses {hr'hgdrottara-^ 
sai-prmnega-racaiiaih). This tribute is borne out by his 
Arijd-snpiahatl, which consists of seven hundred verses in 
the Arya metre, most of them having a predominantly 
erotic theme, The fourth verse in our Anthology (no. 
3T4) quoted with the name of this poet in all our Mss 
is not found in the above work, nor is it in the Arya metre. 
It is, however, doubtful if itis at all a verse of Govardhaiia’s, 
as SKM, which was a contemporary anthology, gives this 
verse (i, 58, 4) anonymously as kasgagit,'^ 

I SKM, however, aasiguB a veree (ii, 8, 8) iu Vasantatilaka metre 
to one Qovardhana, 
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In verse 38 of the AryU'mptamil Govardhana speaks 
of his learned father Nilambara, who probably composed 
a compendium of Dharma-§astra {yasymte dhama-Jcama 
saihhucitam) ; in verse 39 he refers to a king of the Sena 
dynasty {&ena'-knla->lil(ika-h]iupaii), who is supposed to be 
Laksmanasena ; and in verse 701 he mentions Udayana 
and Balabhadra, brothers and pupils, who helped him in 
editing and publishing the work (prakasltU it-imuhkHya). 
There are two editions of the AryU-sapiamll known to 
us: (i) by Somanatha Carina, Dacca, Sanwat 1921 in 
Bengali character and (ii) in Kavyamala 1, Bombay 1895. 
The texts do not agree. We have given our references 
to both these editions. 

It is also noteworthy that Riipa Gosvamin in quoting 
two of Govardhana’s verses (no. 190 and 303) has made 
significant changes in the text to suit his own context. 
In no. 190 he has altered rfma into rddhd ; and in no. 
303 tadavadki ptilhpatah irntn into tadavadhi cmdruvall 
jdtd, in the last case very generously altering almost the 
whole text. The object is obvious ; it is to vaimavise an 
originally non-vaisnava verse. There are also other 
examples of this deliberate method in this Anthology, e.g. in 
no, 6 the words daivdya iasmai namah of an ancient non- 
vaisnava verse are changed into krmUya iamai namah ; 
in no. 219 the word snndara ot a verse from Visvanatha’s 
Sakiltja-darpana is changed into wddkava; in no. 19 the 
phrase mma-namo. of a verse from the Makmatuka becomes 
kr.marndma ; in no, 284 an old verse relating to ^aiiri 
and Laksmi is deliberately changed in its wordings to 
suit Krsna and Radha ; in no, 281 the words Laksmi and 
Laksmldhara are similarly alterecl to Radha and Cakrapani ; 
these last three cases being ejetreme examples of making 
even Vaisnava verses entirely Kranaite, Other examples : 
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no. J87, mllaga changecl into mirafiara in an old verse 
cited in (Si.P; no. 302, kmta changed into if-ma in an old 
verse sometimes attributed to Amaru; no. 313, in a verse 
from Rudra’s Sfiigartt-Ulaha, kmte gale is changed into 
krme gale; no. 356, hrdi ife (meaning an ordinary 

Nayaka) changed into /(? and bald in the next 

line changed into nuUa ; no. 360, iasgdh uihlmmm becomes 
rddJiU'-sakliAnmi ; no. 362, simhala-paleJi of an old verse is 
turned hhava dram ; the last two lines of no. 377, which 
occurs in Sbliv (as an address from a Nayika to her 
Nayaka), are changed deliberately so as to apply to Krsna 
addressing Sudaman. In a verse (no. 29) from Laksmi- 
dhara’s JBhagavan-ndma-kammidl, the original phrase sn- 
ruMa-nctmdlmaka is changed into srl--krs'iia-nmidlmaka, but 
some of our good Mss appear to prefer the original 
reading. We need not cite more examples, for these will 
be enough to show that not only verses from writers like 
Amaru, Bhavabhuti, Ksemeiulra, Rudra or Govardhana, 
who are non-vaianava writers, are selected and arranged 
in a REldlm-Krsna context, but some of the old verses have 
been deliberately and unscrupulously altered in Iheir 
phrasing to suit the object of the devout compiler. 

Further informations about Govardhana and his 
works will be found in the learned work of Pischel on 
the court-poets of Laksmana-sena cited above, pp. 30-33. 


GOVINDA, GOVINDA-BHATTA, GOVINDA-Mh§RA 

The name Govinda, as well as the titles Bhatfca and 
Misra being not at all unusual (see Aufrecht Caialogns i, 
pp. 166-168, p. 783 ; ii, pp. 33-34, 198 ; iii, p. 36), identifi- 
cation is impossible without further details. Several 
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Govindas are known as contemporaries and followers 
of Caitanya : (1) Govinda^ follower of I^vara Pun (q.v.), 
who came to Caitanya at Puri after Bvara Puri’s death 
{G-G M\ X, 138), whose service is mentioned in 
Raghunatha-dasa’s Gaiianyaqtakay U, 2 and Oauranga-siam- 
Jcalpataru {U. 10) and who may or may not have been 
identical with (2) Govinda Karmakara, the personal 
servant of Caitanya, to whom the Ka^aca is ascribed, 
(3) Govinda Kavinlja (<7*(7 Adi xi, 51), who is probably 
different from the later Padakartr Govinda Kaviraja, the 
author of Saihglla-madhava and OVUmfla (BhaMi-ratna/cara 
ix) and disciple of Srinivasa Acarya, (4) Govinda 
Gosvamin {C-C Adi viii, 66; Madhya xvhi, 50), a disciple 
of KaSisvara Gosvamin at Vrndavana, (5) Oovinda-Glto^a 
(G-G Adi X, 115, 118; Madhya, xi, 88; xiii, 42, 73, xvi, 
16 ; G-B/i Antya, v ; Qaura^gamdiUm, U. 188), a Kayastha, 
whose skill in Kirtana is recorded, (6) Govinda-Datta 
(C-(7 Adi X, 04 ; Madhya xiii, 37), also a Kirtaniya. 
A Govindananda (C-C Adi x, 64 ; Madhya xiii, 37) , also 
a Kirtaniya, and some other Govindas with different titles 
or patronymic are known from later Bengal Vaianava 
works (e.g. BltaMi-rahidiara vi ; Prema-vilam xx)d A 
Govinda Acarya is mentioned as a writer of Bengali songs 
(Padakartr) in Devakinandana’s Faimava-vancUna, In all, 
about thirteen Govindas are found by Jagadbhandhu Bhadra 
{op. cU, p. 28) in Bengal Vaisnava literature, early and 
late. But identification with none of these Govindas 
appears plausible. 


1 For Bengali song- writers bearing this name, see Satish Chandra 
Bay, Introd. to his edition of Fadakalpotaru, pt. y (Calcutta 1931), 
pp. 55f ; also Jagadbandhu Bhadra in the work cited, 

A26. 
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CAKRAPiljri 


This poet is quoted once in KV8 (no. 405) and four 
times in 8KM (i, 6, 2 ; i, 44, 4 ; i, 54, 4 ; v, 3, 2; 
see Thomas, op. cit.y p. 27), but the verse quoted in our 
anthology (no. 282) occurs anonymously in 8KM i, 56, 3, 
As an apparently older author he should therefore be 
distinguished from Cakrapani of iSrikhanda mentioned in 
of Ramagopala-dasa. 


CIRAS-JIVA 


He is probably the Cirahjiva of ^rikhanda (Dt. 
Burdwan) who is mentioned in C^C (Adi x, 78, 119 and 
Madhya xi, 92) among the immediate disciples of Caitanya, 
He appears to be the same as Cirahjiva mentioned in 
Ganra-ganoddesa, si. 207. Jagadbhandhu Bhadra (Ganra-pada- 
tarmiginl, introd. pp. 63-65) and Satish Chandra Ray [op. 
pp, 61-62) are probably right in identifying him with 
Cirahjiva-sena of Tiliya-Budhuri (mentioned in Prema-vilasa 
and Bhahti-ratndkara), father of the famous Padakartr 
Govinda-dasa (or Govinda-kaviraja). Besides Govinda, he 
had another son Ramacandra, who probably adopted the 
caste-profession of a physician (Vaidya), while his wife’s 
name was Sunanda, daughter of Dfimodara-sena of Kumara- 
nagara. He must be distinguished from the well known 
Ciranjiva (or rather Ramadeva Cirahjiva) Bhattacarya, 
who belonged to the 18th century (see S. K- De, SaoisJtrit 
Poetics i, p. 294). 
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]AGADANANDA-RAYA 

Two Jagadaiiandas are well known in Bengal Vaisnava 
literature : (I) Jagadananda-Pandita (patronymic or title 
not known), mentioned as a direct disciple and constant 
companion of Caitanya at Puri and elsewhere {C-C Adi 
X, 21-23 etc ; Oaura^ganoMesa U. 51; C-Bh Antya, xii, 
xiii), who was probably a native of Navadvipa- and one 
of the four followers who accompained Caitanya in his 
journey to Puri after Sannyasa, and (2) Jagadananda- 
Thakura, son of Nityananda-Tliakura, probably of the 
Vaidya caste, and well known as a composer of Bengali 
Padas (see Jagadbandhu Bhadra, op. cit,^ pp. 88f ; Satish 
Chandra Ray, ip cit,, pp. 116f). But he probably 
belonged to the end of the 17th and beginning of the 
18th century. More than one Bengali Padakartr with the 
name of Jagadananda are known, but the earliest of them 
cannot be placed earlier than nth century. With none 
of these Jagadanandas can our Jagadananda be plausibly 
identified, nor with any other Jagadanandas known in 
earlier literature and mentioned by Aufrecht. The following 
note has been furnished by our friend Mr. Sukumar Sen 
of Calcutta University: ‘Tn the Knla-granthm \i is mentioned 
that Jagadananda-Raya and Subuddhi-Raya were nephews 
of Kamsanarayana, I should refer to the Calcutta 
University Catalogue of Bengali Manuscripts, vol. I, p. xf. 
Caitanyadeva had a follower named Jagadananda, but he 
was a Mukhopadhyaya Brahmin and was a resident of the 
village Athisara, identified with Balagarh near Triveni.’' 

JAGANNATHA-SENA 

Several Jagannathas are known as contemporaries and 
immediate disciples of Caitanya, but none of them appears 
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to have the patronymic Sena of the Vaidya caste : e.g. 
(1) Jagannatha-Acarya {C~G Adi x, 108 ; Gaura-ffanoddesa si. 
Ill), apparently a Brahman, who lived at the direction of 
Caitanya on the banks of the Ganges, (2) Jaganiiatha-Dasa 
((7-(7Adi X, 112), (3) Jagannatha-Tirtha (C-0 Adi x, 114 ; 
Qauru-ga'n>odde8ay U. 100), a Sannyasin of the Tirtha order, 

(4) Jagannatha (<7-C' Adi xi, 48), a disciple of Nityananda, 

(5) Jagannatha-Kara (C-0 Adi xii, 60), (6) Kasbhakaba 
Jagannatha-Dasa (C-C Adi xii, 83) i.e. Jagannatha of the 
village Kasbhakaba in Dacca-Vikrampur, (7) Jagannatha 
Cakravartin, known as Mamu (uncle in Oriya) Thakur (0*0 
Adi xii, 80 ; Giuiva-ganiMesa si. 205), who became the 
Sevait of Toba Gopinatha at Puri after Qadadhara Pandita, 

(8) Jagannatha-Mahanti at Puri (C-0 Madhya xv, 19 and 29) 

(9) Jagannatha (better known as Jagai) a Brahman who was 
converted by Nityananda (C-C Adi x, 120 etc ; also C-Bh, 
xiii-xv ; Oaura-ganoddesjt si. 115), One Jagannatha-Sena, 
however, is mentioned among the Ganas of Caitanya 
in Gaura-ganoddesa, si. 200. The only Jagannatha-sena 
known so far in Sanskrit literature is a commentator 
of the same name on the GAandomafijan of Gahgadasa, who 
was also a Vaidya and Vaisnava. This Jagannatha describes 
himself as the son of Kaviraja Jabadhara and Devaki and as a 
Kaviraja (apparently a medical title) who worshipped Hari. 
A Ms of his work is noticed by Eggeling, op. cU., ii, p. 306. 
It is noteworthy that Rupa Gosvamin knew Gaiigadasa’s 
CAmdomafijan and quotes two verses from it in his Ujjvala- 

(pp. 252, 268). 

JIVADASA-VAHINIPATI and VAHINIPATI 

A poet Vaidya-Jivadasa is quoted in 8KM (i, 80, 5), 
but no author having the name Jivadasa-vahinipati is so 
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far known. The term Vahinipati is apparently an honorific 
title. A poet Vahinipati is quothd in Sbhv 1954 ; a 
Vahinipati appears as a commentator on Somapancalm 
(Hultz, Report i, nos. 161, 641) and as author of a 
Prai/ahcUta-dipilca {ibid, no. 171). Kavikarnapiira^s Cailanya- 
candrodoya introduces a son of Vasudeva Sarvabhaunia, 
named Candanesvara or Candesvara, whom Oopinatha 
Kaviraja Studies IV, pp. 69-70) identifies 

with Jajhesvara Vahinipati who is said to have written a 
commentary on the TiiUva-ointrmamjUoku (l^abda-khanda). 
A copy of this commentry is said to exist in the Sanskrit 
College, Benares ; Aufrechl (i, 569a) enters the name of its 
author as Vahinipati Mahapatra Bhattacarya, which however 
indicates his titles and not his proper n-ame. The verse 
ascribed to the poet Vahinipati in our anthology (no. 317) 
however, is claimed by Visvanatha to be his own in his 
SaMtya-darpana on vi, 3i5a, wiawiii {ed, Durgaprasad, 
Bombay 1915). 


TAIRABHUKTA or TAIRABHUKTA-KAVI 


The designation signifies a native or a poet of 
Tirabhukti or Tirhut, by which is most probably meant 
here Ragliupati Upadhyaya (q.v). Of this Vaisnava scholar 
and Brahman devotee, who is in G-G characterised as 
Urohiid pawlila (a scholar of Tirhut), we have already 
spoken above in our Introduction. Raghupati’s meeting 
with Caitanya at Prayaga or Allahabad is described by 
Krsnadasa Kaviraja in OC? (Madhya xix, 92-105). Ragliupati 
is depicted as reading, at Caitanya’s request, his own 
verses which are given in our Anthology as nos. 126, 
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98, 82. The NaroUmia-vilam represents Raghupati as 
having been stilt alive and present at the Kheturi festival 
(at about 1575 A.D. ?), but this would give him an 
incredibly long life. He appears to have been a Maithila 
Brahman with the surname Upadhyaya, and could not 
have been a Vaidya, as Jayananda (p. 148) states. The 
Vedanta work, entitled Punisartha-kaumull, noticed by 
Rajendra Lala Mitra [Notices vii, no. 2377, pp. 143-4), may 
be by our Raghupati. The manuscript was found in the 
district of Purnea and is in Maithili character ; the opening 
verse gives Raghupati barman as the author, while the 
colophon describes him as Mahopadhyaya-§ii-raghupati. 

It is remarkable that the verses assigned to Raghupati 
Upadhyaya in our Anthology are all to be found in the 
earlier part of the text (i.e. between verses 82 and 301),- 
while those ascribed to Tairabhukta or Tairabhukta-kavi 
come uniformly in the latter part (i.e. between verses 306 
and 339). Of the five verses given with the latter 
designation in our text, two of our manuscripts PB and VSPB 
assign *nos. 316, 338 and 339 to Raghupati Upadhyaya or 
Tairabhukta Raghupati Upadhyaya. While neither of these 
manuscripts can be regarded as old or reliable enough to 
be conclusive, this circumstance raises a presumption of the 
identity of the name and the designation ; for it is scarcely 
believable that the scribes of these two manuscripts were so 
intelligent as to make this significant descriptive addition 
on their own account, unless they were following or 
were aware of some such tradition. 

TRIVIKRAMA 

The verse (no. 353) cited with the name of Trivikrama 
occurs in NalchoampU or of Trivikrama 
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Bhatta (ed. Nirnay Sagar Press, Bombay 1903;vi 23), son 
of Nemaditya or Devaditya and grandson of ^rtdhara, of the 
iSandilya-gotra. Verses of Trivikrama, which are also found 
in the aforesaid romance, are also cited in the 8bhv no. 134 
( = no. im^^Nalacmnpu i, 5), 135 {-BP 191=i, 6), 

147 { = SP 142==i, 4), 2001 (=vii, 31), 2002 {^BP 
3641 =vii, 28); and in /8P (besides those already referred 
to) no. 136 (=:iii, 7), 162 (=i, 23) 3309 (= hi, 32), 3448 
(=v, 21), 3459 (=viii, 49), 3530 (=;vii, 37) and 3865 
(=i, 40). The Jihagavata Trivikrama, quoted also in Sbhv 
(866 and 1029), as well as the Vaidya Trivikrama quoted 
in SKM (iv, 53, 3), are different persons. As the verses 
parvatabhedi pavitram Atom Nala-camptb 29) is quoted 
in Bhoja’s Sarasvafi-kan^hdb/iaram (on iv, 36), Trivikrama 
must be earlier than Bhoja (11th century).* 

DA^ARATHA 

A poet DaSaratha is quoted in the SKM (iv, 7, 1 ; 
V, 68, 1 ;v, 71,3). 

dAksinatya 

This is of course a descriptive title meaning Southerner, 
rather than a name. It is curious, however, that one of 
our oldest manuscripts, supported by three others and 
the printed text, assigns no. 52 of our text (which other 
manuscripts ascribe to Daksinatya) to Srivaisnava, which 
is equally a descriptive title, indicating that the author 
belonged to the ^rivaisnava sect of the south ; while five 
other manuscripts attribute this verse to Daksinatya 

1 Kielhorn (Up. Ind. i, p. 340) identifies this Trivjfcraiaa with 
Trivikrama Cakravartin mentioned in a Patna inscription and takes 
him to have flourished about 1000 A,D. 
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^rivaisnava. The verse is thus indiscriminately ascribed 
to Daksinatya and ^rivaisnava, the scribes apparently 
following some tradition which took the two epithets, by 
which several verses are cited in our anthology, as applying 
to one and the same person. It is difficult to say who 
this Daksinatya or ^rrvaisnava was. A Daksinatya or 
southern poet is cited in SKM (i, 68, 5 ; iii, 42, 5) but no 
Siivaisnava. The verse nos. 335, 377, 384 which are 
respectively cited under the names of Haribhatta, Hari 
and anonymously in our anthology are assigned in Sd/iv 
nos. 1355, 1049, 84 to Icas^api. Is it possible 

that the epithet Daksinatya, as well as ^rlvaisnava, in 
our anthology applies to Gopala Bhatta (q. v.), one of the six 
Oosvamins ? Tradition alleges that Gopala Bhatfca’s 
father (and probably he himself originally) belonged to 
the ^jivai^nava sect. Jiva Gosvamin also refers to Gopala 
Bhatta in the opening verses of his first four 
as the “ Daksinatya Bhatta Gopala Bhatta, however, 
is cited by name in our anthology. 

DAMODARA 

There are several Damodaras known to us as con- 
temporaries and disciples of Caitanya : (1) the well known 
Svarupa Damodara of whom we have spoken in our 
Introduction, (2) Damodara-Dasa {C-C Adi, xi, 52), 

(3) Damodara-Pandita, distinguished from Svarupa 

Damodara in Gaitva-ganodiUsa {U, md. C-C (Adi x, 

31-32, 125-126 etc. ; Antya, ix, x) j the two are 
confused by Jagadbandhu Bhadra (p. 50) and other writers. 

(4) Damodara-Sena, grandfather of Govinda Kaviraja 
and author of SangUa-dUmodara. A poet Damodara is 
quoted in SKM (iv, 33, 1 ; v, 48, 1). But Damodara is 
not a rare name (e. g. KFS 4\l ; Kapila Damodara in Sdhv 
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2528 j Damodara-deva in 4100, 4109, 4116); and it is 
useless to speculate on his identity when the only verse 
(no. 302) assigned to him in our anthology is a fairly old 
one, sometimes found in the Amaru-mtaha, differently 
assigned in BKM (ii, 140, 5, KehaUsya) and occurring 
anonymously in a series of Alainkara works. 

DIVAKARA 


Must be the same as Divakara-datta cited in 8KM 
(i, 51,4) to whom the same verse (no. 135) is assigned in 
our anthology. A Yuvaraja-Divfikara is also cited in 
^ri/ii, 31,4, 


DIP AKA 


Must be the same Dipaka as cited in 74 (=5 0 ur 
no. 139), 3751,4039; in SMv 1250, 1251; in K.semcndra’s 
Aucitya-mcUra (on hi. 29) and Suvftta-iilaka (on ii, 29) ; 
and by Jahlaijia. 

DHANAJ^JAYA 


Some manuscripts give him the patronymic Sena. If 
this is correct then he should be distinguished from the 
earlier Dhanaiijayas, cited in SKM iii, 43, 3, or quoted in 
Oamratna^maJiodadJd (on 97, 409, 435) and mentioned in 
the Earavall (Peterson, Report II, p. 59). A Dhanailjaya 
A27. 
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was the father of Halayudha, the reputed author of 
BraTimaria-sarvasva and minister of Laksmana-sena of 
Bengal ; while a much earlier and more well known 
Dhananjaya, son of Visnu, was the author of the Dam- 
Tupaha. There is only one Dhanahjaya Pandita known 
among the followers of Caitanya, and he is described as 
a pious servant of Nityananda (C-(7, Adi xi, 31 ; Qaur a- 
ganoddeaa 'sL 127 ; C-BA, Antya vi), who lived at ^italagrama 
near Katwa. 


DHANYA 


A Vaidya-Dhanya is quoted in KV8 401, which 
verse is also given under the same name in SK3I ii, 45, 1. 


NATHOKA 


The verse no, 261 cited with this name occurs in 
8KM i, 57, 5 with the name Kesarakoliya-Nathoka. Aufrecht 
i, p. 127 reads the name as KeSavakonlya-Nathoka, which 
form is probably due to the confusion in old Bengali 
manuscripts between ^ and and between 51 and 


NILA 


Nila's verse (no. 375) also occurs in SKM i, 62, 1 (ed, 
Bibl, Ind. p. 79), but there it is not assigned to any poet. 
The editor of the Lahore edition however, informs us 
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(Introd. p. 67) that the Serampore Ms of BKM gives 
the name as Nila, while Thomas (JT-S, Introd. p. 51) also 
enters this verse of &KU under Nila. The poet Nila is 
quoted independently in /SZif (iii, 39, 2; iv, 15, 2; v, 
49, 3), while a verse of Nila is cited in ILVB 58. 


PAtCATANTRA-KRT 


The verse no. 376 which is assigned to this anonymous 
author does not occur in any of the Indian versions of 
the Pa^catanira, but it is probably taken directly by 
our compiler from SKM (i, 62, 4) where it is similarly 
assigned. 


PURUSOTTAMA-DEVA 


As some of our Mss give the full name of this author 
as Gajapati Purusottama-deva (see under no. 156 — 7 Mss; 
no, 161— 3 Mss; no. 224 — one Ms), it is likely that he 
is to be distinguished from earlier Purusottama-devas, 
including the poet of the same name cited in SKM 
(ii, 172, 4 ; iii, 43, 1 ; v, 75, 3 ; not identical with those 
given in our anthology) and in KVS 39 {^^SKM i, 
48, 3). This is quite probable from the fact that Gajapati 
Purusottama-deva was the father of Gajapati Pratapariidra, 
ruler of Orissa (about 1497-1539 A.D.), whom we have 
already mentioned in connexion with Caitanya’s career 
at Puri. Puru§ottama-deva was the son of Kapilendra- 
deva, the founder of the Gajapati dynasty of Orissa, and 
probably ruled from 1490-1497 A.D., his father having 
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died about 1490 A.D. Haraprasad Sliastri (Report 1895- 
1900, p, 18) mentions a work by Gajapati Purusottama 
of Orissa, entitled AhUnava-gttagovinda, For informations 
about these rulers of Orissa, see Iml, Ant., 1929, pp. 
28-33 ; Epigr. Ind., xiii, p. 155 ; JASB Ixii, pt. 1, p. 
88-104; JBORS v, pp. 147-48 and Kane’s Histonj cf 
LJiarma-mstra (Poona 1930), pp. 410-414. Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja tells us that Purusottama-deva was a devout 
Vaisnava (C'-C', Madhya V, 120-124). 

The only Purusottama known as a contemporary 
of Caitanya is Svarupa Damodara, a disciple and 
companion of Caitanya, who had the name of Purusottama 
Acarya before he became a Sannyasin (C~C, Madhya x, 
103-104), but it is not probable that he would be cited by 
his Grhasthasrama name by Rfipa Gosvamin. There was 
a Vaisnava Padakartr of the name of Purusottama-gupta. 


(gRlMAT-)PRABHU 


This honorific designation probably refers to Sanatana 
Gosvamin ; and one of our Mss as well as the commentary 
assigns the only verse quoted (no. 233) with this title to 
Sanatana Gosvamin, In his Samle^e-pa-hhagavatamHa (i, 4) 
Rupa Gosvamin actually refers to Sanatana as Srimat- 
Prahhu ; while in an obviously punning line of the opening 
verse of his Ujjvda-nlla-ma'o^i the Namaskriya says ; 
sancitandtma prabhur jayati. Explaining this last phrase 
Jiva Gosvamin says : srlman-nija-claivatam api srmantam 

nijci-gunm api iantrem stuvapan prdrtlaijaie .sandtano 

nitga dimd h'i'-vigraho ^asy 0 f ^ah.'>>**4athd sandtano ndma dtmd 
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vigraJio yasya m jpralJmr iti. In one of the opening verses 
again of his BhaUi-rasmnrta-shulhu Rfipa speaks of Sana- 
fana as mad-Vsa (^=mat-prahhu). See Pischel ojtJ, p. 10, 
who is in favour of this identification. 


BANA 

It is curious that a large number of verses, not trace- 
able in Bana’s two well known romances, are cited (see 
Thomas, op cit„ pp. 55-59) in the different anthologies ; 
but some of them possibly belong to Abhinava Biinas of later 
times. It is, however, probable that, apart from 
IdsM-a (ed. Kavyamala, pt. iv, Bombay 1899), Bapa might 
have composed some other poetical works which are now 
lost. Kaemendra, for instance, quotes several verses from 
KMamharl with Bana’s name, but on si. 14 of his Amiiya- 
vicaray he cites a verse* from Bapa which is not traceable 
in any of Bana’s known works and which is similarly 
assigned in Shhv 1087. The verse no. 362 of oiir 
anthology which appears with Bana’s name is, however, 
assigned to Kuntalapati by Jahlana, as reported by 
Bhandarkar, or to Simhalapati, as in the Gaekwad edition 
of Jahlana’s text. 

THE BHAGAVAT 

The reference is of course to Caitanya. The eight 
verses which are assigned here are also represented by 

1 Unless it is a case of wrong attribution, tho fact that this verse 
occurs in the uncertain text of the Amuru-sataka is of little value. 
Ksemendra himself wrote a metrical version of Sana’s romance and 
called it Padya-E?^damhan. 
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Krsnadasa Kaviraja in the last chapter of his biography 
as having been uttered and explained by Caitanya himself, 
and they are named SiJasastaha {C-C, Antya xx, 64-65). 
Krsnadasa states : 

f^T I 

^ ^ II 

Caitanya is made to recite and explain these verses to 
Svarupa and Raraananda at Puri ; but the word purve 
in the statement quoted above perhaps suggests that the 
verses were probably composed by him long before this. 
This supposition would explain the somewhat curious 
fact that the FadycLvati, unlike most other works of Rupa 
Gosvamin, does not contain any Namaskriya to Caitanya, 
but that it contains these verses assigned to Srl-bhagavat. 
We have already discussed the probability of this anthology 
being an early compilation, which Rupa Gosvamift might 
have completed before he left Ramakeli to become a 
professed follower of Caitanya. If this surmise is correct, 
then it is likely that these verses, which Caitanya probably 
composed in his younger days at Navadvipa, were naturally 
included by Rupa in his collection of Vaisnava verses. 
The honorific epithet ^rj-bhagavat is not inconsistent with 
this conjecture ; for the glorification, or even deification, 
of Caitanya must have already begun at Navadvipa and 
created the mass of miraculous Navadvipa legends which 
Vrndavana-dasa collects in his biography. We are also 
told by the Bhahti-ratmhm'a that Rupa was already 
predisposed towards Caitanya and Vaisnavism before he 
became an actual convert to Caitanyaism, and that he was 
even in this early period already in touch with Navadvipa. 
If this surmise about the inclusion of Caitanya ’s verses 
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in an anthology (which, even though compiled by one 
of his closest disciples, contains no Namaskriya) be not 
acceptable, then one must presume that these verses were 
added at a subsequent revision of the work. But this 
presumption is open to the objection that if we presume 
subsequent revision and addition, it is inexplicable why a 
Namaskriya to Caitanya could not also have been similarly 
added when the work was revised. Whatever might be 
the explanation, there is however nothing which would 
throw doubt on the genuineness of these verses, with the 
exception of our no, 31, which is found assigned to one 
Madhusudana in Vallabhadeva’s SuhhasUavali. But this 
ascription in the composite text of the SnhJi^iiavali is 
undoubtedly overriden by the testimony of Rupa Gosvamin 
whom we can certainly take as a better authority on this point. 

In the CaitanT/a-carittmfta of KrsQaclasa, Caitanya 
is made to recite some other Sanskrit verses, but it is not 
clear if they were actually composed by him ; e.g. Adi 
xvi, 82 : 

5rr?rr ii 

Madhya i, 211 (which Caitanya is stated to have 
spoken to instruct Rupa), but the verse occurs in the 
Fancadasl ix, 84 : 





Madhya ii, 45 : 
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The C-BJi puts the following half-verse in the mouth of 
Gaitanya : 

«IT5T?TfqT5Plfi[: ! 

Jiva Gasvamin in his BliaUi-sanclarbha p. 477 cites 
verse no. 39 of our anthology {srutmn aiyy aupmisLidam) as 
being composed by the Bhagavat who sanctified the 
Kali-yuga by his descent {]cali~ijnga-2hLvandvaid'reria. sru 
hlagmatd), a description which Jiva Gosvamin also applies 
to the case of no. 32, which verse occurs in the Bik»m\aha 
ascribed to Gaitanya, as well as in this anthology as 
Caitanya’s. 

A Sanskrit work called Oogntla-carUra (Mitra, Notices 
iii, no. 1118) ox ItMha-' or Oopl-premmrta (Mitra, Notices 

11, no. 736), written in the form of a Sanskrit Gampu with 
prose and verse, passes current as a work by Gaitanya. It 
has been printed at the Radharaman Press, and published 
at Miirshidabad, 1335 B.S,=:1928 A.D., but it is curious 
that the name of the author in this printed edition is 
given as Mohini Mohana Lahidi Vidyalankara of the 
village Malaiiga. Three of its verses (Nauka-khanda, nos. 

12, 18, 19, pp. 33 and 36), are quoted in our anthology 
as nos. 275, 273 and 274 respectively ; but two of these 
(nos. 274 and 275) are assigned by all our Mss to Manohara, 
(Manoraka, DA) and the remaining one (no. 273) is given 
anonymously as kasgacity although one of our Mss (PB) 
would assign even this verse to Manohara. On this, as 
well as on other, grounds the attribution of the OopTda- 
cariira or Bremdmrta to Gaitanya is unjustifiable. 

On the question of Gaitanya’s authorship, see also 
the present writer’s article in lEQ,y 1934. 
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bhatta-narayana 


Author of Fem-sam/iara, for verse no. 294 of our 
anthology occurs as one of the Mahgala-§lokas of the 
drama. 


BHAVABHUTI 

The verses cited are taken from the MTtlai%-mMlma 
and the UUara-nma-earitat but they occur there of course 
in a different context. 


BHAVANANDA 


Apart from the Bhavanandas mentioned by Aufrecht 
and quoted ten times in SKM^ a Bhavunanda-Raya is known 
{C-C, Adi X, 131 ; Madhya i, 130, 253, x, 49-61 ; Antya 
ix, 15, 103, 120, 125-146; Oaura^gamcUem, U, 122) as 
the father of Ramananda-Raya (q.v.), who mentions him 
in the drama Jagannatha-vallahha. He came to Caitanya 
at Puri and became converted. The commentary appears 
to identify our poet with this Bhavananda-Raya, but its 
authority for the identification is not known. 


bhimabhatta 

From the employment of curious grammatical forms 
in the only verse quoted with name of this poet in our 
A28. 
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anthology (no. 355), it is possible that he may be identical 
with Bhimabhatta author of the Ravanarj'imlya (ed. 
Kavyamala 68, Bombay 1900), which has the twofold object 
of illustrating Panini’s grammatical rules and narrating 
by means of ^lesa the double story of the two great epics. 
The present verse, however, cannot be traced in the 
fragmentary printed text. In the other anthologies the 
verse is cited either anonymously or assigned to Bhallata ; 
but Jahlana assigns it to Bhimabhatta or Bhimata. A poet 
Bhima is also quoted in 8hhv 15*90 3537), 1717 

(=/SP 3828), 1788 -(SP 3895). 

MA^lGALA 

A poet Mahgala Is cited in 8KM (i, 62, 2 ; i, 49, 5, etc.), 
but it is curious that one of the verses given with his name 
praises Hara and the other the Buddha. Mahgala’s only 
verse in our anthology (no. 130) is assigned to Bilvamaiigala 
^ricarana in ^P 115, while Sbhv 37 gives it anony- 
mously. The confusion of Mahgala with Bilvamaiigala 
is natural, but Rupa Gosvamin distinctly states in our 
anthology (no. 387) that he has studiously avoided in his 
selection the verses of Bilvamahgala and Jayadeva. An 
early writer on Poetics, named Mahgala, is cited by 
Rajasekhara in his Kavya-niimmnsa (ed, Gackwad’s Oriental 
Series, Baroda 1916, pp. 11, 14, 16, 20) and by Hemacandra 
in his own commentary on ]\xs Ravyannmsana p. 195. 


MANOHARA 

The two verses, as we have already stated (see under 
the BHAGAVAT), of Manohara occur in QopUla-carUra, 
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or Premamrla, of which the authorship, wrongly attributed 
to Caitanya, is unknown. If the verses are correctly 
assigned, then Manohara may have been the author of 
this work. Two Manoharas are known in Bengal Vaisnava 
literature: (1) Manohara, mentioned in C-C (Adi xi, 46, 
52) as follower of Nityananda and (2) Baba Aul Manohara- 
Dasa, also of the Nityananda ^akha, mentioned in Pmma- 
vilTim. Though identified by some, they were probably 
different persons. As they belong to a somewhat later 
period (see Jagadbandhu Bhadra, ojK cit., pp. 140-143 ; 
Satish Chandra Ray, op. cU., pp. 115-186), they can 
scarcely be indentified with our poet. 


MAYURA 


Information about this author and his works, 
including anthology verses ascribed to him, will be found 
in G. P. Quackenbos, The Sanskrit Poems of 
York 1917. Mayura’s verse (no. 146) quoted in our 
anthology is probably taken directly from «S'0/(i, 53, 1) 
where it is similarly assigned to Mayura. Quackenbos’s 
rendering of the phrase tJiwthllkxta in this verse is some- 
what vague and inadequate : “ with the indecorous 
accompaniment of a sound as of spitting”. The translator 
appears to be imware of the superstitious act of Indian 
women who, on hearing or seeing anything inauspicious, 
pretend to spit gently on the child to avert evil. 
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MADHAVA, MADHAVA-CAKRAVARTIN, MADHAVA- 
SARASVATI 

With none of the contemporary Caitanyaite Madhavas^ 
can any of these poets be plausibly identified, nor with 
the poet Madhava quoted in SKM (i, 48, 5 ; ii, 166,4 ; 
iii, 7, 2 ; iv, 22, 2 ; iv, 35, 3 ; iv, 48, 3) and Sbhv 3057. 
Can this Madhava-Sarasvati be the Madhava-Sarasvati who 
is mentioned as his Guru by Madhusudana-Sarasvati in 
one of the concluding verses of his Advaita-siddhi ? 


MlDHAVENDRA-PURI 


Information about this Sannyasin will be found in 
our Introduction. See also C- (7, Adi ix, 10; Madhya iv; 
Antyaviii. 


MUKUNDA-BHATTACARYA 

Although the title Bhafctacarya indicates that this 
Mukunda was a Brahman who probably belonged to Bengal, 
he cannot be identified with any of the Mukundas mention- 
ed by Krsnadasa Kaviraja, Mukunda-dasa of ^rikhanda, 

1 Madhava (0-£J, Idi xi, 48 ; Madhya, xviii, 51), Miidhava or 
Madhavananda-Ghosa, a KlrtanTya (0-0, Adi x, 115-118, xi, 15, 18 ; 
Madhya xi, 88, xiii, 73, xvi, 16 ; 0-B7i, Antya v ; Oaura-ganoddesa, 
H 188), Madbava-dasa, of EuliyS (C-0, Madhya xvi, 208), Madhava- 
Pandita (C-0, Adi xii, 64 ; Prema-vilasa), Madhavaciirya who 
married NitySnanda’s daughter Gangs (C-0, Adi x, 119, xi, 52; 
Oaura^ga^odde^'a H 169), See Jagadbandhu Bhadra (op, cii, pp. 
142-147 ) for an account of six Msdhavas. 
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brother of Narahari-dasa Sarakara {C-C, Adi x, 78, 80; 
Madhya xi, 92, xv, 112-130; Oanra-ganoddem U. 175), 
Mukunda-datta of Navadvipa, brother of Vasudeva-dalta 
{C-Gf Adi X, 40-41 etc, numerous references throughout; 
C-Bk, Adi vii, viii ; Madhya vii, x, xv, xvi ; Antya 
i, ii)S the two Mtikundas (C'-C, Adi, xi, 48 and 52), 
Mukunda-kaviraja ((7-(7, Adi, xi, 52) of Nityananda 
^akha and Mukunda-Modaka Antya xii, 58) were 
all non-Brahmans ; while Mukunda-sanjaya {C-C, Adt x, 
72; C-Bh Adi x) and Mukundfinanda Cakravartin {G^G, 
Adi viii, 69) can also be distinguished. 

YOGE^VARA 


Must be an older poet, both of whose verses cited 
here (nos. 152 and 386) are found in SKM 58, 3 
and i, 59, 1); but only one (no. 152) of these verses is 
given there with his name and the other (no. 386) anony- 
mously. Jogesvara is praised by Bhavananda and Vasu- 
kalpa respectively in v, 26, 1 and v, 26, 3, along 
with Bana, Kesata and Rajasckhara. 


RAGHUNATHA-DASA 


Raghunatha-Dasa was a direct disciple of Caitauya 
and was one of the six so-called Gosvamins of 

1 The three, VSsudeva-datta, Govinda (q. v.) and Mukunda, 
are mentioned together by Sanatana Gosyfimin in one of the opening 
verses of his Faiwatja'tojaw?* 
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Vriidavana. His life presents yet another example, not 
rare in this period of religions revival, of the renunciation 
of worldly eminence and princely fortune for the sake of 
spiritual advancement. He was the only son of Govardhana, 
a rich and powerful Zemindar of Saptagrama in the district 
of Hooghly, who had a princely income of twelve lakhs of 
rupees. But the heir to this immense fortune evinced deep 
religious tendencies from his boyhood, which proved dis- 
quieting to his father. Raghunatha received his lessons 
in Sanskrit from Balarama Acarya, the family priest, at 
at whose house he saw on one occasion the Vaisnava 
ascetic Haridasa, whom Caitanya had converted into 
the new faith. This meeting is said to have stirred up 
young Raghunatha’s religious longings, but the fond father 
married him to a young and beautiful girl and kept him 
under strict surveillance. On the occasion of Caitanya’s 
visit to ^antipur on his way to Ramakeli, Raghunatha 
approached Caitanya, who, however, perceiving his extreme 
youth bade him return home. Raghunatha’s subsequent 
meeting with Nityaiianda at Panihati stimulated his spirit 
tual longings further, and very soon he escaped from the 
vigilance of his father. After an arduous journey of twelve 
days he reached Caitanya at Puri where he was handed 
over for spiritual training to Svarupa Damodara. He is 
said to have practised extreme austerities, and Caitanya 
himself is said to have acknowledged their depth and 
sincerity. He came to Puri when he was barely nineteen, 
and after Caitanya’s death he left at the age of thirty-five 
for Vrndavana where he joined Rupa and Sanatana and 
lived near Radha-kunda a self-imposed life of severe 
asceticism till his death, which is said to have occurred at 
the great old age of 84. Caitanya had entrusted him with 
a Salagrama, a dark-coloured stone used as an emblem of 
KT§ija, which he nourished and tended with deep devotion, 
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Qaily bathing and feeding and worhipping it with elaborate 
service. He was the only non*Brahman disciple among 
the six Gosvamins, but the honour paid to him is no less on 
that account. His literary works, which deal, in impassioned 
Sanskrit verse and prose, with the mystic-erotic aspects 
of Radha-Krsiia worship, are not very extensive. They are 
mostly of the nature of fervent lyrical hymns, Stavas or 
Stotras (twenty-nine in number, of varying lengths), which 
have been collected together and published under the title 
Stavavall. The purely poetic merit of these Stavas may 
not be estimated very highly, but their evident fervour 
of erotic mysticism, consisting of an emotional 
spiritualisation of sensuous forms, gives them a rich 
and luscious charm and a sweet ring of passion, 
which bear a striking testimony to an interesting feature 
of Bengal Vai§navism, Raghunatha’s only sustained com- 
position is his Muhia-carUra, a Sanskrit Kavya of the Campii 
type, written in prose and occasional verses, but interspersed 
with interesting dialogues. The theme is Krsna's early 
amours at Vrdavana, its object being to show the 
superiority of his free love for Radha over his wedded 
love for Satyabhama. Raghunatha probably wrote some 
other poetical works of a devotional character, for the three 
verses cited with his name in the FadyUvah are not 
traceable in the above-mentioned works. There are also 
three Bengali padas assigned to him in the Bengali Vaisnava 
anthology, the Fada-^lalpatam of Vaisnava-dasa. Further 
details will be found in the present editor’s forthcoming 
work on the Early History of the Caitanya Movement. 
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RAGHUPATI-UPADHYAYA 
See under TAIRABHUKTA. 

RAMAor VANGA 

The difficulty of distinguishing the two Bengali letters 
^ and ^ which are not always meticulously differentiated in 
old Bengali manuscripts makes the form of the name 
uncertain. Pischel proposes (oj?. cit, p. 10) to read Vanga 
and explains the name as an epithet “ der aus Bengalen”, 
like Autkala, Tairabhukta, Daksinatya and Gaudiya. 


RAMACANDRA-DASA 


Most of our MSS give the name in this form ; but 
some write it simply as Rama-dasa, while one Ms (ASC) 
reads Rfunacandra-sena. One Rama-sena is mentioned 
in O-C, Adi xi^ 51. Apart from the many Raniacandras 
mentioned by Aufrecht (dasa, being a Vaisnava title of 
humility, as well as candra, is really negligible), we have 
several Ramacandras and Ramadasas mentioned by Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja', but identification without further definite inform- 
mation is impossible. 

1 Ramadasa AbhirSma <0-0, Adi x, 116, xi, 13-16 ; Madhya xv, 
42-43), Rama-dasa (0-C, Adi x, 113), ESma-dSsa, son of Sivananda 
(C-C, Adi X, 62), Riimacandra KavirSja, son of Cirafijiva (q. v. ; 0-0, 
Adi xi, 51), Rama-dasa Vipra of SrTraftga (0-C, Madhya i, 113, 
117-19), Riima-dasa, a Muhammadan Pathan Maulana converted by 
Oaitanya (0-0, Madhya xviii, 207), Raraadtisa-Vifavasa who taught 
the jSavi/a-prakaia (0-0, Antya xiii, 91-92, 111). 
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RlMlNANDA-RiYA 

See our Introduction. The verse quoted here 
(no. 13) is not traceable in his Jagaumtha-vaUahha-nMaica, 
For further information about Ramananda^ see also 0-0 
(numerous references throughout, but see Madhya i, 104, 
127f ; viii, 14-311 ; Antya ii, 106f, v, 34-85 etc). 

RAMANUJA 

This poet cannot be the famous founder of the ^ri- 
sampradaya, who is not known as an ardent worshipper of 
Krsna such as the verse (no, 116) cited indicates. The verse 
is given anonymously {kasgaeii) in some of our Mss. 


RUDRA 

Must be Rudrabhatta, author of the Bfiigara-tilaka 
(ed. Pischel, Kiel 1886 ; Kavyamala, pt. iii, Bombay 1899) 
for all the verses cited here, except one (no. 319), which 
however occurs in Amaru^ataka, are found in that work. 
On Rudrabhatfca see Pischel’s Introduction to his edition and 
S. K. De, Samkrit Poetics i, pp 89f. 

RUPA-DEVA 


This poet must be distinguished from Rupa Gosvamin, 
our compiler, for the verse assigned to him here (no. 
A29. 
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201 ) occurs in SK31 i, 55, 1 (a much earlier anthology) 
with the name of Rupadeva. Some of our Mss make the 
inevitable mistake of faking him as Rupa Gosvamin 
and assigning the verse to Samahartr; but two of our 
oldest Mss (VSPA and DA) give the right indication. 


LAKSMANASENA-DEVA 


On Laksmanasena, who is undoubtedly the well known 
ruler of Bengal, as a poet and patron of poets, see Pischel’s 
monograph on the court-poets of this prince. As to his 
exact date there is still considerable difference of opinion, but 
it is admitted on all hands that he flourished and came to 
the throne in the second half of the 12th century A.D. The 
lower limit to his date is furnished by the occurrence of his 
verses in SKM which was compiled in ^aka 1127=: 1205 
A.D. The verses of Laksmanasena which are cited in 
our anthology are all found assigned to him in SXM 
with the exception of one (no. 206=^Z'il/ i, 54, 5) 
which is ascribed in the earlier anthology to KeSavasena, 
As the verses nos. 202 and 206, having an almost common 
fourth jjada, are in the nature of samasya-purana slo^as on 
the basis of the fourth pada of the first verse of the Oifa^ 
ffovinda, this attribution of SKM may not be unlikely, for 
Ke^avasena was one of the sons of Laksmanasena (see 
KeSavasena’s Idilpur Copper-plate grant in USK, New 
Series, X, pp. 99-104). Other verses of Kesavasena occur 
in SKM ({, 65, 2; i, 72, 5; iii, 52, 3 and 4), Only one 
verse with Lakamaiiasena’s name is found in 8P (no. 923). 
See Pischel, opt. citf p* 12, 
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LAKSMIDHARA 


This author must be identical with Lak§midhara, 
author of Bhagavan-nama-kaimmVl, in which all the four 
verses cited in our anthology (nos. 16, 29, 33, 34) occur. 
As most of the verses assigned to Laksmidhara in other 
anthologies (see KV8, pp. 96-97) are secularly erotic in 
character, our poet should be distinguished from the authors 
of these verses. Aufrecht notes (i, p. 538) that our Laksmi- 
dhara was the son of Vitthalacarya and grandson of 
Nrsimhacarya, who was the son of Ramacandracarya. He 
was a pupil of Anantananda Raghunatha-yati and ^ri-kr§na- 
sarasvali. 

VANAMALIN 


As Vanamalin’s verse no. 136 is also quoted with 
his name in (i, 51, 5), he is an older poet and 
not a contemporary. The SKU iv, 31, 5 gives another 
verse of this poet. There is a Bhatfca Vanamalin who wrote 
a commentary, entitled BlaUa-vdlahlm, on Simangala-stotra 
attributed to Bilvamahgala (Eggeling, Catalogue of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the India Offiee Idbrarg^ vii, 
p. 1474-75, no. 3907/564). 

VAI^IVILASA 

Probably a contemporary author, for Sanatana 
Gosvamin refers to one ‘ upadeSaka ’ Vanivilasa in his 
preliminary Namaskriya to his Vai8i(}>ava4o^a'^\ The term 
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tt;pade8aha might mean that he was one of Sanatana’s 
instructors. But he is not known otherwise from Caitanya’s 
biographies which furnish information about the con- 
temporaries and disciples of Caitanya. 

VASUDEVA. SARVABHAUMA BHATTACARYA 


See Introduction, A Navadvipa scholar, born about 
the middle of the 15th century, who is said by Jayananda 
to have been driven from Navadvipa by Muhammadan 
persecution and to have settled at Puri, where he appears 
to have passed the closing years of his life under the 
patronage of Gajapati Prataparudra of Orissa. His father 
MaheSvara ViSarada, whom Vasudeva mentions reverentially 
at the close of his own commentary on Lak§midhara’s 
Advaita-makarandaf appears to have been a learned scholar, 
to whom the TTatyak^a-mam^mdlesvan (on the Tattva- 
eintamani) is ascribed by Gopinath Kaviraj {Sarasvatl 
Bliavana Siudies iv, p. 60) ; but the term of Vasudeva’s 
reference (vedanta-^vidi/ama^a) shows that MaheSvara was 
also a Vedaiitist. Vasudeva seems to have acquired a sound 
mediaeval scholarship under the instruction of his learned 
father, but there is a legend that Vasudeva went to Mithila to 
study Nyaya at the school established there by Paksadhara 
Mi§ra. As his teachers in Mithila would not permit any 
outsider to copy out their famous manuscripts on Nyaya, 
Vasudeva is said to have committed the entire TaUva^ 
cintdmani and other works to memory and brought them 
in this manner to Navadvipa, where was thus transferred 
the whole study of Navya Nyaya. His fame, however, 
was soon eclipsed by that of his more distinguished pupil 
Raghunatha ^iromajji» But this legend of exodus to Mithila 
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and transference of the Nyaya school from Mithila to Bengal 
is also told in connexion with Raghunatha ^iromani ; 
and there is nothing to show that Raghunatha was in fact a 
pupil of Vasudeva. The fact that even Vasudeva's father 
Mahe^vara, before him, knew the Tativa-eintmiani and 
wrote a commentary on it makes this legend still more 
unreliable. Vasudeva was perhaps more of a Vedantist 
than a Naiyayika, as his learned commentary on 
Lak§mldhara’s work (written at Puri) mentioned above 
indicates ; and the Caitmya-carUamrta represents him 
chiefly as teaching Vedanta. A work on Ny%’a, however, 
by Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, entitled Samasavada, is mentioned 
by Aufrecht i, 698a. Tradition ascribes to him a 
Sarvabhamm-niruMi, of which nothing is known, but which 
was probably a glossorial commentary on the Tattva-- 
cintamani. Gopinath Kaviraj {op. cH. p, 63) informs us, 
however, that Vasudeva’s commentary on the Taiiva- 
cinia7n.ani, called Samvall, is available only in fragments ; 
and he speaks also of a TaUva-dlpiM by Vasudeva about 
which, however, he supplies no information, Tradition 
delights to make a great academic figure out of Vasudeva 
Sarvabhauma, but there is hardly any foundation for the 
allegation that Caitanya was his pupil ; for in the accounts 
we have of Caitanya’s early life there is no reference 
made to Vasudeva’s teaching Caitanya, whom the great 
scholar probably met for the first time at Puri and 
whose attitude there was hardly that of a pupil to his 
teacher. There are different versions of the story of 
Caitanya^s first meeting with Vasudeva at Puri and of 
Vasudeva’s conversion, about the details of which the 
reader is referred to the present editor’s forthcoming 
work on Caitanyaism and the Caitanya movement, 
Jayananda, Vrndavana-dasa and others ascribe some Bengali 
biographical or eulogistic works (or verses) on Caitanya to 
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Vasudeva, among which mention is made of a Caitanyastaka, 
CaUmyarkaiaMvka^ and Caitmy^i’Sahasfa-nUma. Sanatana 
Gosvamin in his own commentary on his BThachhhagavaimnrta 
(on i, 3) cites one such eulogistic verse by Vasudeva, 
which is also quoted and ascribed to Vasudeva by 
Anandin in his commentary on Prabodhananda's Gaitanya- 
candramrta ( U. 41 ) : ^mv^i W- 

I mi oflFJmt 

In the same context Anandin cites another verse of Vasudeva: 

spT?r ii These two verses Anandin gives elsewhere 
(on 8l, 143) as quotations itom the Caiianya^taka of Vasudeva, 
of which work mention is made also by Jayananda; 
and Kavikarnapura in his drama Caitmya-'candrodaya 
puts these two verses in a letter which he makes Vasudeva 
write and send to Caitanya. Anandin, no doubt, knew 
this dramatic version of Caitanya’s life, which he quotes 
elsewhere in his commentary {yl. 62), but as Kavikarna- 
pura does not mention any Caitanyaqtaka in this 
connexion, it is probable that Anandin took these 
two verses from Sarvabhauma’s work of that name. 
Vrndavana-dasa also places these two verses in Sarva- 
bhauma’s mouth (Antya iii), but he does not indicate his 
source; while Krsnadasa (Madhya vi, 248-56) obviously 
adopts and reproduces Kavikarnapura’s story, along with 
these verses. For Vasudeva see also C-C, Adi x, 130; 
Madhya vi; vii, 41-74; ix, 343-357; x, xi, 3-13, 41-133 
etc.; also see KavikarnapQra’s Gaitanya-cmidrodaya-naUka^ 
in which Vasudeva figures as an important personage; 
more or less similar accounts will be found in the other 
biographies of Caitanya, especially in that by Jayananda. 
On Vasudeva’s authorship of other devotional verses see 
our article ‘Some Bengali Vaisnava Works in Sanskrit’ in 
Indim Cidtwe, July 1934,*pp, 22-29. 
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vi^vanAtha 


This poet appears to be identical with ViiSvanatha, 
author of Sahiti/a-darpaw, in which no. 219 cited here with 
his name is given as his own {yathU mama). On ViSvanatha 
and his date see S. K. De, Samhit Poelios, i, pp. 233f; 
also Kane's Introduction to his edition of SahUya-darpa>^ 
(Bombay 1910). Visvanatha's work is referred to by 
Rupa Oosvamin and quoted anonymously also in his 
MtaH-candriJca ( Opening verses ) and Bhakli-ramnfta 
(p.’815=<S,Z?. iii, 251). 


VI^NUPURl 


See Introduction. The verses (no. 9 and 10) cited 
with his name cannot be traced in his Bhagavata-bhakU'' 
ratnavall. Reference to him occurs in C-C^ Adi ix, 14 as one 
of the early inspirers of the Bhakti movement in Bengal. 
An edition of Visnupuri’s BhakH-ralnUitall with English 
translation has been published in the Sacred Books of 
the Hindus Series, Allahabad 1912. There are good MSS 
of this work in the Dacca University Mss collection ; 
but Mss are also noticed in Aufrecht's Bodleian Catalogue 
no. 90 and in his Florentine Manuscripts no. 236, 
as well as in Rajendralala Mitra’s Mtiees, i, p. 240, 
and in Eggeling's India Office Catalogue^ vi, pp. 1272-73. 
Aufrecht {Florentine Manusoripis, p. 76) states that 
the work was composed at Benares in 1634 A. D. The 
source of his information is not known, but the editor 
of the Allahabad edition informs us that this date is given 
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in a footnote to a Calcutta edition of the work. But 
this date is impossible, for it militates not only against 
the date 1595 A. D. ( = Samvat 1652) of the copying 
of the India Office Manuscript (Eggeling, loo\ dt.), 
but also against the Bengal tradition that Visnupuri, who 
is mentioned by Kavikarnapura as a predecessor, 
flourished at a period much earlier than that of Caitanya. 
This would dispose of the story of the meeting of Visnupuri 
and Caitanya, mentioned in the introduction to the 
Allahabad edition and in Carpenter’s Theism in Mediaeval 
India (London, 1926) p. 422. 


VIRA-SARASVATI 


Identical with the poet of the same name quoted 
with the same verse (no, 368) in SKM i, 62, 5. 


l^AMARA 


A ^ahkara-kavi and J^ankara are cited in (1258, 
1259) and 8KM (Introduction, Lahore edition, p. 123). A 
^ahkara-Pandita, brother of Daraodara-Paiidita (see under 
Damodara) appears {C-G, Adi x, 33; Madhya i, 252, 
X 127, xi 85 and 146-8 etc,; Antya xix, 67-74 etc. 
Oanra-gcmodde^a U 157) as a disciple and companion 
of Caitanya at Puri. Another Sankara of the Nityananda 
^akha is mentioned in C'-C, Adi xi, 52. But there is nothing 
which would justify identification with our Sankara, 
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Sambhu 


This ^ambhu cannot be, as Aufrecht notes (i, p. 636), 
the Kashmirian author of the Rajendra-Hrnapura 
(Kavyamfila, pt. i, Bombay 1886) and AnpM-mnhtTihta 
(Kavyamala, pt. ii, Bombay 1886), who is also the poet 
quoted extensively in Bbhv; for the verses assigned to him in 
our anthology cannot be traced in these poems but are 
assigned variously in different anthologies. 

f§ARANA 


As the verses nos. 369 and 370 occur also as Parana’s 
in SKM (I, 61, 2 and 3) we should take the two 
poets as identical. But 8KU also quotes ^arapadeva 
(i, 69, 5; ii, 135, 2; iii, 2, 5) and Cirantana4arana 
(iv, 1, 2), who may or may not be identical. There 
is nothing to prevent the proposed identification of our 
Parana with the Parana referred to by Jayadeva {QUa-govinia 
i, 4) as a contemporary poet, who was Udghyo duruha- 
drute, Pischel {op. ciL, p. 29) explains the sense of 
this passage as indicating that Saraiia, in the opinion 
of Jayadeva, was "riihmenswert in der schwerverstand- 
lichen Schnelldichtung’". Parana was skilful as a druta-kavi^ 
who could compose verses quickly or ex tempore, as well 
as a poet who delighted in being recondite and difficult. 
On the ground chiefly of this testimony of reconditeness, 
an attempt has been made to identify him with Parana 
author of the Burghata-vrtU (ed. Trivandrum, 1909). There 
are no chronological difficulties, as the Durghata-vftti 
is expressly dated in ^aka 1095=1173 A.D. But, apart 
A30. 
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from the fad that there is no evidence to justify the 
identification, it appears from the Namaskriya verses 
(in honour of Sarvajna=the Buddha) of the Burgliata-vftii 
that its author was probably a Buddhist, whose work was 
revised by one Sri-sarvaraksita. 

.^ANTIKARA or ^ANTIKA 


A poet named ^antyakara is quoted in SKM (i, 75, 5 ^ 
ii, 100, 5 ; ii, 101, 5 ; hi, 30, 3). 


gUBHAMA, ^UBHANGA, SUBHA]?rKARA or 
^UBMAMURA 


All the three verses, nos. 4, 252 and 267, of this poet 
in our anthology occur in SKM and are assigned (with 
the exception of no. 267, which is given anonymously as 
kas^acit) to this poet. On the various forms of the name, 
see Thomas op, cih pp. 113-4. As i^ubhahga, or i^ubhanka 
or ^ubhahkara is quoted in KVS^ he must be a fairly old 
poet. 

}§R1KARA-ACARYA 


If this poet is identical with ^rikara quoted in SKM 
(ii, 136, 4 ; iii, 23, 2), then his date is earlier, and 
he must be distinguished from the contemporary follower 
of Caitanya, named Ankara, mentioned in C~C, Adi x, 1 1 1. 
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^RIGARBHA-KAVINDRA 


A ^iigarbha is mentioned as a notable disciple 
of Caitanya in Gaura-gayioddem U, 103. Jayaiianda 
{Caitanya-mmlgnla, p. 51) calls him Raja-pandita 
garbha ; but this epithet Raja-pandita is also applied 
(p. 51) to Sanatana, Caitanya’s father-in-law, 

Sridhaew-svImin 


Must be the well known author of tlie commentary 
BkmartkaHllpikd on the SnmaiUkhdgavaia, See Introduction. 

^RIMAT 


A ^iTmat-paijdita is mentioned as a contemporary 
and disciple of Caitanya (U-U, Adi x, 37; Madhya x, 
83 ; C-Bh, xviii), who was one of the members of the 
Kirtana party at Navadvipa and later on came to Puri 
(U-U, Madhya xi, 89, xili, 39 ; Antya x, 9 and 122), 
He must be distinguished from i^rimat-Sena {C-G, Adi 
X, 52 ; Antya x, 9 and 122), who also appears to have 
been a native of Navadvipa. 


Mmat PRABHU 


See under PRABHU above. 
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^RI-VAISNAVA 

See under DAKSINATYA above. 


SASTHIDASA or SASTHIVARA-DASA 


A Sasthivara is mentioned as a Kirtanlya in the list of 
contemporary disciples of Caitanya in C-C, Adi x, 109. 

saSjaya-kaviSekhara 

See under KAVISEKHARA. 


samAhartr 


The compiler, who is, of course, Rupa Gosvamin, 
For informations about him see our Introduction. It is 
worthy of note that of the thirty-four of his own verses 
quoted in our anthology none occurs in his three dramas, 
which are however extensively quoted in his Mtaha-candrika 
and in his two works on the Vaisnava Rasa-§astra. Some 
of his Stotras, which were probably written earlier, are 
laid under contribution for some of the quotations in our 
anthology. The other verses cannot be traced in his 
existing works. 
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SARVAjtA 

One Sarvajna, prince of Karnata, with the surname 
Jagadguru, was probably an ancestor of Riipa Gosvamiii 
himself. This, however, is a title which is found adopted 
by many a writer, 

SARVANANDA 

One of the verses (no. 151) attributed in our 
anthology to Sarvananda is given (with slight differences 
of reading) as ^atananda's in SKM 52, 2) and 
is found unassigned in KVS (no. 35). 

SARA^IGA 

The verse (no. 3) assigned to Sarahga is an old 
and well known verse, which is given anonymously in 
KFS 31 and in various works on Alamkara, but which is 
assigned to Bliagavata Amytadatta in 8bhv 43 (see 
Peterson^s ed. pp. 3-4) and in jahlana ii, 64, Hence 
Sarahga is probably an old poet and has nothing to do 
with Saraiiga-Dasa or -Thakura of Navadvipa, mentioned 
in C-C, Adi x, 113 and Gmira-'^arnddem, M. 172. 

sArvabhauma-bhattacArya 

This author must be Vasudeva Sarvabhauma 
Bhatbacarya (q. v.). Kr^nadasa Kaviraja refers to him 
throughout by this title rather than by his name Vasudeva ; 
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and this mode of citation by his title only is also found to 
refer to Vasudeva in the works of Rupa, Sanatana, Anandin 
and others, as well as in the Bengali Vaisnava works. 


SUBANDHU 

Author of the Fasavadatta, in which the verse quoted 
(no. 266) occurs as one of the preliminary verses. On 
Subandhu, see Introduction to Gray’s ed. of the VasavailaliU, 

SURYADASA 

One Surya Is mentioned in the list of Nityananda 
^akha in C-G, Adi xi, 48 ; while Suryadasa, with the 
surname Sarkhel, is more well known as the father-in-law 
of Nityananda, who married his two daughters Vasudha 
and Jahnavi {C-C, Adi xi, 25 ‘y Oanra-gamddemf hi, 65). 
T\\t BhaUi-ralndhara (ch. xii) tells us that Suryadasa 
Sarkhel belonged to ^aligrama near Navadvipa and was 
an officer of the Sultan of Gauda. The surname Sarkhel 
(Persian) was apparently bestowed on him as a title 
of honour. 


SOHNOKA, SAHNOKA or SAHLOKA 

In different anthologies the same name probably also 
occurs as Sehnoka, Sonnoka, Sahnika, Soluka, Solloka, 
Sehlfika, Sehloka, Sohloka. He is quoted in Zr*S'(see Thomas 
0 ^, cU, p. 116) and irt 8KM (ed. Lahore, Introd, p. 135), 


HANUMAT 
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The verse quoted (no. Ill) does not occur in the 
Hanuman-nataka or MaJuinataka in either Of the recensions. 
This verse appears to support the peculiar position of 
Bengal Vaisnavism that service (Dasya) is preferrable to 
emancipation (Mukti) ; and as such it is probably the 
work of some later Vaisnava writer. Verses attributed to 
Hanumat occur also in the BF (10 quotations, nos. 83, 90, 
123-125, 128, 133, 1248, 3418 and 4066), but of these 
only two (nos. 90 and no. 1248) can be traced in the 
existing recensions of the Mahmataka (see IIIQ, 1931, 
p, 542). In Smli 14 verses of Hanumat are given ; of these 
only two {palum tnni jaganti and asti [v.l. pTUti[ kfi'itana- 
patra-bhanga-7nakar%) occur in the Bengal recension of the 
Mahanataka as vi, 63 and i, 9 respectively. But the latter 
verse is ascribed to Nagna in BKM, i, 39, 2, But some 
verses assigned to Hanumat in Sml are ascribed to other 
poets or cited anonymously in other anthologies ; e.g. 
the verse jigUsuh mkulukrter hhagavatah assigned to 
Hanumat in Sul is cited anonymously in BP 81 and 
attributed to Rajasekhara in KFS 25; but it occurs in 
K/mnda-jjramsti which is sometimes ascribed by tradition 
to Hanumat. The verse atgmcuh paritah assigned in Sml 
to Hanumat is credited to Cittapa or Chittapa in SKM 
and occurs anonymously in Kavya-prakatia^ Tiasa-gangadkara 
and other Alamkara works. In Jhalakikar’s edition of the 
KuDiguprakciiiat the verse is attributed, on the authority 
of the iHpika commentary of Jayanta Bliatta, to a poet 
named Paftcaksar! who is said to have addressed it to king 
Bhoja. In SAM/, again, II quotations from Hanumat 
occur, but of these also only two {kurmah pudo’sga iii, 
22, 1, and gad bhagnam ilhanm Ikaraaga v, 71, 5) occur 
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in both the Western an'd Bengal recensions of the MaU- 
nUtaJca. Two of the SKM verses however [Um chatram. 
and aiUyadUgame) are given to Hanumat also in Sml, It 
is curious that one of the /S'Z'Jf verses dhara-nipdta-rava 
is cited anonymously in KV8 114. Is it possible that there 
was a poet named Hanumat whose verses, cited in the 
anthologies, were mixed up with those of the Mahdndtaha 
and the Khanda-prahasti ? 

KARA 


Three of the verses assigned to Hara (no. 5, 205, 
241, 379) are attributed to other poets in other anthologies. 
Thus SKM (i, 57, 3 and i, 55, 5) assigns nos. 5 and 205 
to Umapatidhara and Acarya-Gopika respectively ; and 
no. 241 is given anonymously in 79. 

HARI 


Of the two verses assigned to this poet, one (no. 377) 
is given in SbJLv (no. 1049) as claksi^Myasga hasgacit. 

HARIDASA 


Jagadbandhu Bhadra {op. pp. 186-88) has 

given an account of seven Haridasas in Bengal Vaisnava 
literature. Of these, the more well known are (1) and 
(2) Haridasa Senior (Bada) and Junior (Cho^) who were 
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Kiftaniyas (C-G Adi x, 147, Madhya x, 149), (3) Haridasa- 
Thakura (Adi x, 4346 and 126 etc.), (4) Haridasa-Pandita 
(Adi viii, 54-60), disciple of Ananta-Acarya, who was a 
disciple of Gadadhara-Pandita ; he was the Sevadhyaksa 
of the temple of Govindaji at Vrndavana, (5) Haridasa- 
Brahmacarin Adi, xii 62 and 79). The Laghu- 

Haridasa, not mentioned by Jagadbandhu Bhadra but 
referred to in C-C', Madhya xviii, 52 is probably different 
from Chota-Haridasa. There is no evidence to identify 
our Haridasa with any one of these. For other Haridasas 
in Sanskrit literature see Aufrecht Catalogns i, p. 757. 

haribhatta 

Apart. from the poet Haribhatta quoted in Sbhv (nos. 
245, 269, 536, 2160, 2936, 2937, 3369), there is a 
contemporary Haribhatta who came to Caitanya at Puri 
{C'Cf Madhya xi, 87 and 159). But of the two verses 
(nos. 328 and 335) assigned to Haribhatta in our anthology, 
one (no. 335) is old and is found attributed to AkaSapoli 
in SP (no. 3428) and in Jahlana (xliii, 32), and to dUsim.- 
tyasga hasgacit in 8bh%) (no. 1355). 

HARIHARA 

See Aufrecht Catalogue i, p. 762-3. There is a poet 
Harihara quoted in BP (nos. 77, 183 Hariharadeva, 559, 
3494, 3705, 3760). But two of the verses assigned to 
Harihara (nos. 187 and 284) in our anthology are attri- 
buted to Bihlana and Vakpati or Vakpatiraja in BP (no. 
3475) and 20 (=5A"if i, 56, 1) respectively. To 
Harihara is also assigned our nos. 196 and 251 in BP 
(3494 and 77) and nos. 194 and 196 in Smh 
A31. 
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Alphabetical Verse- Index 
with the names of authors and metres 


37f'9Tf5IH??f^g[T^feo ( 2?TTOT5^r ) 


8 #^* TOfTf| ^ ^ ) 
3r^Ket*5f4|Mtai|yo ( ^rfeoTTora ) 

^mo ( ) 


3T?j\ ^ ) 

TO ^ ) 

3T^r^ii3trfTi^oi 
^ ( 3#”^|5l?3T ) 

( m^i ) 


163 ( felftot ) 

128 (®n^) 

281 ( W^Vl ) 

262 ( ) 
354 ( ) 

254 ( ) 
364 ( ) 
£0 ( ) 

129 ( 3TF?t ) 
120 ( ) 
297 ( fiT?5lfWl ) 

165 ( ) 

313 ( ) 
135 ( llfM ) 

86 ( 

48 ( 5rft% ) 
203 (^ 

96 (1 


N.B. Refeienoes are to the mimber of tlie verses. Extraverses 
in the footnotes are also included. 
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) 219 ( 3Tmf ) 

37i=tT$t=^^: )' 229 ( ) 

m 9 ( JTrfef^ ) 

88 ( ) 

3Tq^t% ) IOI(j^tW) 


wrfe ) 272 ( bti^ ) 

w^'. ) 6 J 

3tI^ I ( 5ftj?m^3^i?i?TT3^) 330 ( ) 


3TKldR'^iMfd fft 5T ( ) 

37^ f^Rr^o (^onoJjFi) 
' (ITW^^) 

[ ^ ( 37^^27 ) 
37^J75sfel^ flOrfaTflt ( 7a%F7 ) 
37^ RlRddlrJ'ilT ( ) 


71 ( feqtftjft ) 

214 ( sRwft ) 

114 ( miTJ ) 

130 ( ) 
228 ( sRottt ) 

12 ( TTlfejft ) 

102 ( ^ ) 


do(g^Rl?7lidH\^HH5^) 103 ( 37P7f ) 


mn^mm^o ( m^m ) 168 ( wfH% 37r;!7f ) 

37fe( ^sft fdfH^^?I?55RTo ) 160 ( T^te:dT ) 

37^17^ f ^ ferfif S7=q^ ( ) 200 ( ^KTO ) 


375RT: ^ f5l^^^%fTOTo ( :?TfOT) 356 ( ) 
37^1WFII ) 357 (3?TT^;d^^rtld) 

37^P7^* ^ ) 316 ( 37F7t ) 

3f^37^rRR^o ( ) 4l(^*?nesife) 
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* ( ) 
3I5: 


47 { ) 

261 ( ) 
IG ( STFft ) 


3?riife: ( 5q1:^8cJte^IQTlJi ) 29 ( 2^I^3iMfel ) 

JlfoTTOlferao ( ) 244 ( J([rT^^Mfer ) 

^ ( ’Wffe ASG only) extra ad 

278 ( 3TR^ ) 

3 TRF^^F^fe^o { PB only ) extra ad 
317 { ) 

3Tf;r?^^^1^o ( ^ezT ) 380 ( ) 

37R?^f|^^ 5RTJITO ( ) 89 { ) 

3?Tf^^?f^ fl ) 341 ( ) 

) 333 ( eRERtlfe^ ) 

3tI^ m ( ^^mmi ) 337 ( ^jfRjsifes ) 

) 183 ( 3T3H7 ) 

342 (JT^^wtiT ) 

arr^raf* ^ ) 92 ( ign^^M feg f ) 

3Tr^ eFf^f^o( ) 238 ( ^[n^sMfer ) 


§^5%^ mmt (5f?^=TOPi ) 276 { 3Tr^ ) 
(^mm) 345(ftRiiM) 
55fT#RfRa3Tfl5 ( 133 ( ) 
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to 159 ( ) 

^ ^ ) 313 ( froftoft ) 

^ Tmo ( ) 201 ( ) 

^ ) 87 ( 3?l^f ) 

^ ?n3Rt ( qjf ?:'?l ) 215( 3TT?lf ) 

^ ) 269 ( m-^K \ ) 

.( ) 107 ( ) 

?{fe?lto ( 3TR?^FI ) 358 ( ) 

) 360 ( serrf ) 

^155^: ) 170 ( 3TT?{f ) 

) 235 ( :erT^^f^5PtfeT ) 

) 252 ( ) 

) 279 ( 3frr|^^fe^ ) 


) 222 ( ^ ) 

m ) 292 ( ) 

|?^RinT ( AKG only) extra CKi 

125 ( ) 

^ 5[^?ITSf 104 ( 3:^^?^ ) 

^ fp^^r ft%o ( ) 105 ( froftoft ) 

98 ( 3^ ) 

^^iFf ) 348 ( ) 

^^qiaiFftfeUPf ( 19(^^) 
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) 224 

^ fefe km ( ) 282 ( ) 

m #R1Kt'o ( BTRT^Rlfef ) 21 ( ) 

(3ErRT||:) 280 ( ) 

^rqWiiti^Rq|5mi=f^T ( ) 312 ( ) 

m ^ ) 248 ( ) 

^ ^ SSfewraffer ( ) 113 ( jfiriVMiffei ) 

^ wr^?f (tor) 370 

s^ifer ( KTfR ) 181 ( ) 

STO THR ( 5H?TTW^^ 288 (^) 

^fs?5fl'^55%fe<^^55o( ) 156 ( jjnC^^Mfer ) 

m ^ ) 148(^^^^tfel) 

( mm ) 369 ( ) 

^ferr: gfisff ^O ( ) 376 ( ) 

^ifeRT: 3f^ ( ^TO3|qR ) 294 ( ) 

mm ) 11 ( 3[n^^#iaRHI^ ) 

^5#3T: ^f^l ifao( g# f^g|i( ^%? f iij ^) 195 ( t r i^M ) 
m ^ ) 177 ( ) 

^sfe ) 381 ( IF^ ^ T ) 

fJ5 m ?[gOTo (g-^q^fij^^scR) 268 ( ^ ) 

^ ^ TO (unassigned) extra ad 387 ( ) 
^ ftRl<5r§5f^R ( 555R ) 217 ( ftFsrf^ft ) 

poT ^TOTO ( ) 202(;^^^fe?f) 
iwdxBOTufTO (mfm ) l4(Rte^) 
35(^r^) 


250 


PADYAVALI 


) 

; m ^: ) 

^0 ( ) 


191 ( ) 
139 ( ) 

132 ( ) 

118 ( ) 
84 ( ) 


f^sfe Jfe* ( ) 266 ( 3TT3rf ) 


) 207 ( ) 

JW ) 182 ( ) 

) 320 ( 3^^^ ) 

3T?g[5qi ^ Jifife qj5?rT ( ) 306 (17 ?^^t) 

37®^ ) 361 ( froftoft ) 

3TP# 3fl% ) 190 ( ^ ) 

172 ( sriqf ) 

^ ^fowo ( ) 187 ( felftoft ) 

=qf ^TT PB only ) extra ad 



Jlt^^TOTOP^o ( jftgteir) 


322 { 3T3|¥I^ ) 
293 ( ) 
131 ( ) 
95 ( ) 
198 ( sjfiSoft ) 


'^OTt ) 

^ ( sirq^q ) 


17 ( ftpjjftoft ) 

362 ( ) 


VERSE-INDEX 


251 


) 196 ( ) 


N ( ) 


332 ( ) 

22 ( ) 


) 315 ( ) 


387 (3imf) 

) 301 ( rfti^ 3TT?rf ) 

?i ( ) 78 ( ) 

) 232 ( ) 

'Sikf gft; ) 271 ( TOtltop ) 

nr^iRfef ifef ^ 15 ( mm ) 

f r^IHOT'?T: ) 58 ( argSH. ) 


TTfT ^ ) 11 ( ) 

^«I? 1| ^ 312 rr ( 3?3g¥?^ ) 

^i ) 378 ( ^Mfer ) 

5fl^: efelt ?r%: ( ) 56 ( ) 

3'Rf ?rit^Ec?§: qfef ( 300 armf) 

^ ^ ( mmi: ) 307 ( ) 

crfr^TOI ) 277 ( ) 

^ WT |ft ( ) 212 ( ) 


252 


PADYAVALI 


m*. M (unassigned DB, DC) extra ad 

368 ( ) 
312?a ( ) 
?r3Rt ) 346 ( ) 

) 

) 

) 

) 

^ ) 

^ ^^owf ( ) 


OTfe ^ ( TOU': ) 
?5nu?^;feirWT^o ( ) 


338 ( ) 
179 ( ) 
260 ( ) 
295 (infe't) 
174(^‘:TOfe5) 
32(3 t^J 
375 ( ) 
125 ( 3Tmf ) 
43(3T5g¥r^) 

353 ( ) 
236(^fil3Tmf) 
186(^?clfe^) 
363 ( 


UT^Ijf ( ) 

5^ ( ^T%JITc?l^ ) 

%ig 5^?^* ^ ) 

m ^ (.^jn?n5qf^rf^ ) 
) 


142 ( ) 

325 ( ^ftoft ) 

70 ( ) 

85 ( ) 

64 ( ) 

106 ( ) 


VERSE-INDEX 


253 


p: ) 

^rrsFi ( ) 
ft! 

sg: ^ ?im^o ( wffe ) 

ss ^ ) 

?i ^fes(^ao (#w|^) 
mr nW^jJTpRiT ( ) 


290, 

140 ( t^telT) 

267 ( ) 
296 ( ) 
327 ( ;?iri^fPtfei ) 
355 ( ) 
257 I 


S|T sirofe ( BTT^R'c?^ BB, BC) extra ad 

357 ( ?TF|^;Mfei ) 

^ 5 r#(;^^ 5 t^¥r 5 F(^ ( ) 80 ( ) 

) 152 ( WTT ) 

( ^i#feTf^%PiTs^) 173 ( 3Tmt ) 

fg^^oit ) 116 ( fetpiM ) 

fl#: ¥^m!m ( ) 2li i 


tiki m ( ) 147 ( ^3EFd^ ) 

^ ) 291 ( ii?5[TOg[T ) 

S3TRn#^ ^5Rfg WT ( ?rik:9nr?T ) 77 ( ) 


fl ^ ) 234 ( 3?^^ ) 

fl Hr?f fl 5fJT ft ) 94 ( ft^tirifit ) 

ft Hairatsfe ft ( ) 68 ( 3pri|^^ 

) 42 ( ) 


254 
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1 86 ( ) 
^ ) 2 ( 3 T 3 |^^ ) 

^ff q^^Kirc?TT ( ) 93 ( ) 

^ m (sftgr^^jwifqr^ ) 72 ( ) 


13 ( ) 

278 ( ) 

258 ( ^irrar ) 

J 25 ( 3T3|« ) 

59 ( 3m^5^tfei ) 
31 ( ) 
335 ( ) 


^ ( 5 EIHTI 3 '; ) 

?muf^ ^ ) 

5j|gT ( ^t^froa: ) 
f?T?iTfa ) 

^Tf M fr ) 74 ( ) 

sr^rn^i (unassigned, ASA only) extra 
ad 309 ( ) 

372 (?n^^fe) 
^ ^ ) 359 ( 3Tmf ) 

) 351 ( ) 

) 237 ( ) 




138 ( dtfe 3TRf ) 

i 62 i 

40 ( ) 


TO ) 



VERSE4NDEX 


255 


) 134 

i44(%<iM) 

(^i#?iTfe?tgpm ) 247 ( ); 
) 274 ( ) 

TOTO W ^ ) 66 ( ) 

q^fTi^KiTO^nsr ( ) 199 ( to vrrMt ) 
^ m (!En^^k«?p^-qfaiFr) 73 ( ^wm ) 
m ( ) 276 ( ) 

srtci# fRtfe ( ) 374 ( ) 
3^1 ( ^drWT^FI ) 83 ( a^Hf ) 

^?T q^rfe?^ mmo ( ) 344 ( teiM ) 

3^ ^ ) 164 (fe^oft) 

) 308 ( ) 

smi A ?r«(T Jwrio ( ) 331 ( #wt ) 

srerc ftfewtof ( ^^ ) 334(#qt) 

) 314 ( ) 

sill^?^R3[H^RKo ( ) 52 ( ) 

SHop^ ^ITRIT ) 352 ( 3[Tl^^5Mil^ ) 

fsra^fe fr wm ( ) 318 ( sf^mr ) 

fe: ^S?T ^sot: ) 383 ( ) 

) 226 ( 3?Flf ) 




256 


PADYAVALI 




127 (m^y 


^ ) 109 (^ 1 ^) 

extra ad 49 ( ) 

^ StoctTr^o ( ) 122 ( ) 

) 2 ( 2^fTM) 

6^0 ( ^?WTfe??; ) 136 ( ) 


m^o ( ) 110 ( argl^T ) 

^ ^[%f ( BTud: ) 223 (^fM) 

) 91 (3T3|^^ ) 

) 111 ( 3^5|¥T^ ) 

:?TSRiro ( ) 67 ( ) 

fe«5l0^iTO^I ) 38(5[Il|^5ii%g) 

m^ ) 326 ( ) 

) 386 ( 

Tjfefe* ( 8T?Rt: ) 231 { 

) 158 ( ) 

) 259 j 


) 251 ( 3TP|f ) 

5^0 ( ) 368 ( 3TTqf ) 

;T?TOnqro( ) 161 ( ) 

(qrofew) I94(^ra7grf^^) 


VERSE-INDEX 


257 


?TO'^;iTf^o( q^gfTTOI ) 
mi 


W ITT ) 

( TOfef ) 

( ^50 

m W5[pc ( ) 

jftil!?lK^50[T j 


256 ( 

197 ( ) 
34:9 (MM) 
302 ( ) 

24:6 ( ) 
230 ( mm ) 

221 ( ) 


^T ) 

( 'STOSl^^ ) 
grcj m ( mmm ) 
gret ) 

) 

gtlft 

JTO ( ) 


299 ( ^ ) 
270 (TO=?(fe^) 
365 (?ftft 3 TFrf) 
81 ( jeift^Mfer) 
384 : ( sm^alfer) 
367 (MM) 

189 ( to! ) 

235 (fe^) 
145 ( « 5 irei 5 CT ) 


ijmiMriijjpo ( ) 121 ( ) 

3M^ jftfSiirfef: ( ) 303(3fpfl) 

) 167 ( gMro ) 
) 166 ( ??tM ) 

^ MwcN ) 339 ( inM ) 


258 
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) 329 ( ) 

321 (^M) 

'^I ^ ft ( ) 382 ( 2JIT|^5tT%^) 

( STOlftlrR^ ) 383 ( ) 


33n ) 

5Rfr5?:^o 

( 35^ ) 
3:'^a ( ) 
( sfNrr^rf: ) 

^ ?T^'4 ?P^o ( ^TTfC-q ) 


63 ( ) 

117 ( :en%!ft5pH%?r ) 
45 ( ) 
f: ) 153 ( TF^OTt^T ) 
319 ( 

322 (3Tg|¥rJ 
324 ( 3Tg|« ) 
4(:en^ft^|fef) 
379 ( ^v=grfti55^ ) 


IS ( 

( ^PRFjftETTFI ) 371 ( ???^5PI?r(T ) 

7G ( ^q^Tirft ) 
(unassigned DC only) extra ad 
118 ( ) 

(unassigned) extra ad 387 ( 37^|f ) 
^ 1 ^ ^crar ) 284 ( ) 

fim ^ I* ( ) 150 ( 3?TTt^ft^^ ) 

30 ( ^3Ezrf^^ ) 108 ( ) 



VERSE-INDEX 


259 


too ( ) 298 ( ) 

) 210 ( ) 

^^!^^^?:?c^q^To(unassigned)extra ad 387 (3|Frf) 
) 216 ( ) 

) 90 ( BTr! ) 

^^Tplfc!5T!^^o ( ) 287 ( T^ 3mf ) 


f 


) 149 ( 

) 192 ( ) 

) 137 ( wftm 3TT?rf) 
wmwM m ( ) 310 ( 2jrr|.^f^[^^) 

qror; ^sfig;: ) 249 ( ) 

m ( ) 245 ( ) 

^-sr* ^ PB only) extra ad 

319 ( ) 
) 273 ( ) 

2o ( ) 366 ( ) 

^?3^?EIT^^S^Ffo ( ) 7 ( 32TI^!R5Bd%^ ) 

) 283 ) 

fsRI^foT ( ¥IS[H?^FI ) 30 ( 3^51^ ) 

5WJlt : ) 123 ( 5f^mT ) 

fejl^^nsr ( ^CTf^ ) 227 (^M^STRrf) 

) 347 ( ) 

^lim w^ mm^ ( ) 155 ( ) 



260 


PADYAVALI 


) 

9‘e: 

) 

5|p^ei 

sq^: mm: ( ) 

) 

gqi qiR T’^ ( ^[Tfag^in^q^ ) 


61 ( qife^ft ) 

310 ( jftfe BTiqf ) 
|24:(^TO) 

285 ( ) 

20 ( 3S[n|^fq5&fe?T) 
220 ( ) 

19 ( ) 

8 ( ) 


mmm: ^T^qi^o ( ) 263 ( ) 

^stT^gqr^f^o ( q^q ) 116 ( ) 

Sfraqfe ^ ) 69 ( ) 

ftnjfwr ) 211 ( Su^oft ) 

) 169(3TTqf) 

jq;?q^* 255 ( ^r|^fq^q ) 

s^qiq^^ q^* 5^4 ( 82(3T3|^.) 

q ( ) 151 ( q?^I^F?m ) 

3?qmt55f f^: ( ) 305 ( ) 

ssrqer qq^ 121 ( ^ ) 

IW ^'JTWq (^ft^qiTOTTH.) 31 

) extra ad 128 (qq^lif) 

#qpiqq ^dqio ( ?ftwq;RT ) 37 ( JqT^PiaSfeq ) 

( ?qte8ciftqOTTq ) 33 ( 

5qq^ ( ) 53 ( 



^ 1 - 
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) 39 ( 3Tgg« ) 

\mi ) 97 ( wtfe 3^Rif ) 

) 126 ( ) 

) 204 ( ) 


^«?T ( ) 208 ( 37Plf ) 

JR fej^i^To ( 178 ( m/i ) 
^ ) 213 ( ) 


5Er^ ) 


309 (TO=^^) 
205 ) 

239 ( 3mf ) 

240 ) 


w4 ) 184 ( ) 


512PTtft ^ ( #RcSIJ|OITJ^) 
Wl ) 


233 ( ) 
264 ( 

) 28 (fe^fM ) 


) 193 ( ) 

^J^ ffRfjTTO ( ?ftjR: ) 143 ( JT?^m?m ) 

^erwrfe ) 60 ( ) 

) 225 ( ) 

m tR ( wmm PB only) extra ad 



262 


PADYAVALl 


) 5 ) 

) 218 ( ) 

m mm Tm m ( ?TM?rr5n4^ ) 242 ( arm! ) 

^ ( TtfiRf ) 180 ( ) 

|€ ( ^???!? ) 243 (i|f^) 

^W\ W OTJ^W: ( ) 311 ( 3?Tqf ) 

) 328 ( ) 

323 

^sS\m m^o (JTtf^^??) 304 ) 

^i^]o ( ) 65 ( x^m ) 

extra ad'(lQ (^Ilt^f^fei) 
i^sirr^sTf^TT ) 27 ( JF^isp(?cir ) 

( 3^TOa?^-^ ) 176 ( ) 

) 175 ( sigpgfeqR ) 

) 250 ( ) 

Eio ( ) 157 ( ) 


o ( 3TrTO?T ) 
^RRTfq ^ ) 

^ te ( %qTf^^ ) 

) 

) 

I I ( ^rttror^if ) 

|m?RT^?5r^ 


171, ( ) 

112 ( 3T^w ) 

55 ( ) 

350 ( ) 

36 ( ) 
119 
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Alphabetical Index of Additional Verses 
given in the footnotes from different manuscripts 

ad 278 
ad 317 
ad 60 
ad 147 
ad 125 
ad 387 
ad 322 
ad 368 
ad 357 
ad 309 
ad 49 

fsTOTlt ) ad 37 

(unassigned) ad 118 

(unassigned) ad 387 

(unassigned) ad 387 

) ad 319 

(unassigned) ad 387 

) ad 128 

m ) ad 323 

fen ( ad 79 


ifo (TO^g ) 
3TR?^^^^* ( errfe^: ) 

^ (unassigned) 

I3t^ ^Tfq RR^o ( ) 

) 

wf ^ ^ TO (unassigned) 

^ ^ ) 

nr^: (unassigned) 

nro# ( 8?R?^ ) 
froR^y*. sfelRi (unassigned) 


264 
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Alphabetical Index of Additional Verses 
added after the colophon in some Mss 

^toTTl 


Alphabetical Author- Index 



with Verses assigned 



228 




373 




149 




223 


229 


231 


237 


314 

j?5OTf Ami ^ 

385 


mm 


115 


134 



358 

Extra ad 357 (DB, DC only) 

N.B. Eeferenoes are to the number of verses, and honorific 
titles to names are omitted. 


266 


PADYAVALI 






21 

18 

62 

75 

148 m 

259 

372 

54 

63 

216 




214 

215 ^ qmto 

305 3[qwtS?f f^: 

162 

166 

188 

189 jeif^^rRin 


AUTHOR-INDEX 


267 


40 

41 ^ 

77 ferft 

78 ^ sn4^ ?i 

85 ^ 

(cf . ) 

120 3T^T#ct fte 
(ef . ) 

132 

w^ 

318 ^ mm 

Extra ad 37 fWl (DB only) 

153 w(im 

%3a^T^ (or or ) 

342 3?T^ 

354 3T^Srt^»e|<^d«t^O 
irsn%iCTlfTt% (see 3#55t^) 
ntrosil 


38 Swtugjpgq 
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190 

242 m 

303 

374 wn 
88 
184 

304 ^i;mo 

124 

254 

255 

95 

282 

157 

271 

5m5n«#T 

64 

365 


AUTHOR-INDEX 


269 





or 

306 TRfsqr ^ 

316 

329 «?^?cRKra‘ 


339 ^ 

353 

343 m 

(probably the same as ^ ) 

8 j^ci^ 

50 ^y(^d^'44j4tdo 
70 

114 3T^ fij^ fesf^o 
299 

302 m TT%5^ 

135 



270 


padyAvali 


130 (DD, SSP, ASA, 

ASB only) ] 

139 m ^ ^ 

192 mm 
253 

65 

322 

261 

[^ 

47 3TgBg^^o (DB,DO,SSP, ASA, 
VSPAonly)] 

49 (PT and Comm only)] 

( see ^vjKPpJT ) 

375 

376 *iBrfe^: 3fel 


AUTHOR-INDEX 


271 


( also 

48 


156 


161 

JR*tTrat JlWI?OTTo 

220 

SIKW: 

221 

m 5“^ wmiK 

293 




83 



Comm only) ] 



176 


( 5153 


233 




362 


wmi 


22 


31 

JTTfnTOfi: 

32 


71 

-,.,.n_, 

93 


94 


324 

gnrfer 

337 



in some Mss) 


272 


PADYlVALl 





294 


325 


326 


30 


89 

^JWf 

355 

Iw^ 

120 


130 


274 


275 


146 

m^ 

81 


^ *V- fS - 

T^WW'wMM 



3T^l4g te (DF, 10, ASB, 
ASC only) ] 






^Ff RtpR^ 




287 


AUTHOR-INDEX 


57 

79 

96 

104 

286 

330 

137 

169 

276 

345 

42 

76 

152 

386 







^ flT«r 


%C1 

%^-g^ 



or 

131 

212 ^ 


274 


padyAvali 


82 OTRirst'qT^ 

87 

97 \mi 

98 
126 
301 

^Tf (or ) 

180 ftrgorai% 5ff 

181 W* sj^: 

193 

226 

227 

332 

297 3T^hT^teT 
348 ?^5ri ’Wllft fil5 
352 m^ 

13 TOtq^rc^'^JTo 

rxm^ 

116 Sfr#3Tt 




217 ^1 

218 m 



AUTHOR-INDEX 


275 


I 243 

I 313 

\ 319 

j 327 ^ 

334 vm. 

> 364 3?f^* 

^q^Tt?RTfe,(see ) 

I 201 

j 202 ^ 

I 206 

I 

16 

29 37Tffe: l5a%Elt 

33 

34 wi wim^? 
136 

(see ^ ) 

^ (see TTW ) 

spifera 

315 grarft 

248 ^ ?if 




276 


PADYAVALI 


1 



219 



10 ^ 



368 


5TO 


24 

3‘q: 


25 

wni 


26 



39 



51 

. ■ r- r> r> ^. .. 

6TO qj w5n?Pi 



45 



68 



320 



356 

3T^T: ^ 



361 




360 

----tv ;f^ j -.AXrvCi. 
'3r5TOl^ irl-y^t^ 



AUTHOR-INDEX 


277 


mvn 

168 

235 

265 fsoT 

370 TO* ?l %feo 

or 

357 

jeiTtw (see ) 

3jlT?:^TO (or ) 

110 ^ Wl^o 

l^(or^) 

^1 (or ) 


252 

267 ^ 

15 

264 ?a^rariS?wt3[q[T (AKG- and Comm 
only)] 




86 



278 


PADYAVALI 


84 

28 ^ ^ 
43 

ssito 

143 ^ ^ 


#5^1^ (see ^ifeRT^ ) 

36 ^ I 

37 5P5^?PR 

«r#^ra (or ) 

321 2l5^n3fe^ 

349 

367 

«tRnfe^ 

194 

336 


167 

170 

286 



rWOT^t: 


^ TO 


59 ^ 

60 



AUTHOR-INDEX 


279 


61 

105 ^ ft%o 

106 ^50^^ 

118 # 

122 

123 feR:R P#t: 

127 

128 arfiWf^WWt 
144 

203 37^^?Rswi3o 

208 ^ife 35^1%^ ^^’qr 

209 RM595=?(« 
222 

225 

230 

236 

269 ^fesRI=5[^ ^ 

270 51^ 

278 !^W 

279 

280 ^0 
288 

290 

291 

292 
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295 


307 


309 


310 


311 

^ m 

312 


383 

fei: !^S3T 

12 


56 


109 


103 


154 


159 


172 


173 

gferr 

185 


195 

qr8?T: 

247 


55 


151 


344 




AUTHOR-INDEX 




mw^K (see ) 

(cf . ) 

72 ^ 

73 

90 

91 

99 m m 

100 

133 ^fftrrfirapfe 
^ (or sj^ in some Mss) 
117 m 

266 

83 3?^: %ft5: 

272 3T?^ 

5^^ (or gT%5, ) 

264 

5m 

111 
5 ^ 


5 ^ s qR ^R TR^< 



282 


PADYiVALl 


205 

241 Isirospn fi®n: 
379 ^ 

tft 

333 3Tro'5a?a'TO’®7 
377 w nr 

5fc!ra 

102 3T3 
328 

335 5irarflf 

187 

284 

350 

351 


Index of Anonymous or 
Unassigned Verses 

a. Anonymous 

(cited with or ) 


2 


66 


6 


67 


7 


69 

snft 

11 

mm ^ 

74 

frTf*feit?T ^ 

14 


80 


17 


92 


19 

^TTOtf^ 

101 

3T^7^3RRtJr 

20 


107 

fN®^*<dt3C7To 

23 


108 


27 


112 


35 


113 


44 

37^ ^ 

117 

?TT 

47 


119 

llTTrpf#:^ 

49 


121 


53 


125 


58 


129 



N.B. Eeferenoes are by number of verses, 



padyAvalI 


284 

138 

140 

141 wgm^^ 

142 #WSI?Tf^o 
145 8|kTf^#?rfc 
150 Tj^ m ^ 

155 ^ mo 

160 3Tfe ftfJKo 

164 

165 

171 ^ 

174 

175 

177 

178 

179 m^f^THrrsR ^o 

182 m f 

183 3?!^ 

186 

191 

196 

197 

198 
200 


204 ’spdtfw^t^Rf 
207 

210 %H5r 

211 

213 ^ ^ fef^o 
232 'siRlft :®iTO5En% 
234 ^ ^ 

238 3TT^ fef^: 



240 fe| 

244 mm srfTO^fo 

245 

246 HfC m^o 

249 sreR^: f^feo 

250 ^ 

251 

256 rrf^f3Tfe^3^ 

257 ggxT %3fr^ 5fThOTo 

263 mmmi 

273 

277 

281 3T^5^ m\i 
283 ^P?I% %3fT3r 

285 1?^R0% 


INDEX OF ANONYMOUS VERSES 


285 




296 

298 

301 

308 

310 

341 

346 


Sgl ^ 





359 

363 

366 2rrqi 
378 

381 

382 

384 3gT% 




I 

I 


b. Unassigned 


(but probably composed by the compiler himself) 


1 312?3 

312^ 312jt 


c. Additional Unassigned Verses 
noted in the footnotes as given in some Mss 
3?Tfel ^ TO^ ac? 60 

W ad 387 

ciRi: f% ad 368 

sfeina ad 309 

ad 118 
ad 387 
ad 387: 


Alphabetical Index of Authors (not included 
in our Index of Authors) to whom verses 
occurring in our Anthology are 
attributed in other Works 


Amara 263, Sahhyalamkara 
(Bliagavata-) Amrtadatta 3, Sbhv, Sml 
AmapoU 336, SF, Sml 
Utpalaraja 357, ZrS 
Utpreksavallabha 379, 

Kuntalapati 362, Sml 

Xrma^&arnamria of Bilvamangala (A^vasa ii) 36, 40, 47, 
' 51, 79,117, 130,142,146, 150, 252 
KeSata 302, 345, SAJi 
Kesarakoliya-nathoka 261, SXU 
Ke^avasena 206, SXM 
Gopala-oarita or Fremamrla 273, 274, 275 
(Acarya-) Gopika 205, SA'ii 
Jaika 262, Sml 

Dharmakirti or Bhadanta-Dharniakirti 223, KFS, Sbhv, Sml; 

231, KVS, SKM; 239, SKM 
Nalal94, SKM 

Fadma (Patala-khanda Mathura-mahatniya) 312Tr, Ujjvala- 
nila-mani 

Fadpa-kMambarl 354, Kavi-kanthabhara'na 
Pundailka 384, 

ir.B. The figures indicate the number of verses in our Anthology, 
and the names after the figures are those of works in which the verses are 
60 attributed. 


Pravarasena 214, KF8, 8KM 
Bilvamangala ^ricarana 130, /SP 
Bihlana 187, BP, 8mh, 214, BP 
Bhallata 355, PP 
Bhaiiupandita 359, 

Bhavadevi 381, /SZJi 
Bhiksatana 204, ^P 
Bliimata 355, 

Madhusiidana 31, 

MaJianataka 19 

Masa-mdJiahara 246, Ujjvala-mla-mam 
Raja§ekhara 238, BP, 8KU, 8ml 
Rudrata 213, 334, PXiI/‘ 

Vasundhara 150, ^P, 

Vakiita or Vankuta 229, 8ml 
Vakkuta 381, KFS 

Vakpati or Vakpatiraja 284, KF8, 8KM 
Vagbhata 231, 

Vasudeva or Jhalajjhala-Vasudeva 228, BP, Sdliv-, 229, 8ml 
Vikatanitamba 229, KF8 - 

Virinci 150, PZil/ 

Vi§vanatha 250, 317, 

Fetala-jpafioaviTTiaaii 239 
^ilabhatprika 382, 6P, P» 2 ^ 

^rldamara 380, Sbhv 
^atananda 151, PZif 
SatkavimiSra 360, BP 
Siralialapati 362, Sml 
Hingoka 263, KFS 


Alphabetical Index of Metres 

Anustubh (Classical) or {§loka 2, 25, 30, 32, 39, 42, 43, 
*58,63, 82,91, 104, 110, 111, 112, 133, 183, 188,234 
312% 312 jt, 320, 322, 324, 385 

Arya 83, 98, 103, 125, 126, 127, 128, 169, 170, 172, 173, 
180, 189, 190, 208, 215, 222, 239, 242, 251, 266, 268, 
272, 288, 303, 307, 311, 368, 387 
Udglti Arya 129 

Upagiti-Arya 85,87,90, 97, 137, 162, 168, 219, 227, 
236, 276, 299, 300, 316, 359 
Giti-Arya 16, 48, 138, 178, 226, 287, 301, 340, 365 
Indravajra 44,45, 107, 346 
Upajati 76, 95, 155, 161, 293, 347 
Aupacchandasika 88, 100, 203, 277, 286 
Totaka 124 
Drutavilambita 66 

Puspitagra 10, 69, 73, 123, 167, 214, 228, 318, 331 

Prthvi 50, 96, 102, 139, 182, 185 

Praharsini 198 

Bhujangaprayata 70 

Mafijubhaaini 199 

Mandakranta 27, 74, 77, 143, 151, 153, 196, 253, 285, 291, 
306, 342, 354,371,381 

Malini 9, 12, 26, 51, 61, 101, 142, 166, 201, 295, 339 
Rathoddhata 14,21, 40,64, 65,80, 86, 108, 132, 134, 140, 
160, 165,171, 197, 225, 245, 246 
Ulakhela 109 

ir.B. The figures refer to the number of verses. Extra verses in the 
footnotes are not included* 
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Vasantatilaka 1, 13, 31, 34, 49, 52, 54, 84, 89, 121, 131, 
147, 158, 159, 175, 177, 179, 181, 186, 191, 192, 193, 
194, 218, 221, 232, 233, 254, 270, 271, 273, 275, 278, 
280, 302, 308, 309, 312, 313, 315, 323, 328, 332, 333, 
335, 350, 351, 366, 379 
VamSasthavila 41, 67, 174, 337 
Viyogini 71, 72, 93, 94, 321, 329, 330, 349, 367 
^ardmavikrldita 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 11, 18, 20, 22, 29, 33, 36, 37, 
38, 46, 47, 53, 56, 57, 59, 60, 62, 68, 75, 78, 81, 92, 
99, 113, 115, 117, 118, 119, 120, 122, 130,136,141, 
146, 148, 149, 150, 154, 156, 157, 176, 184, 202, 204, 
205, 206, 207, 209, 210, 21 1, 212, 216, 224, 231, 237, 
238, 240, 244, 247, 248, 250, 252, 255, 256, 257, 259, 
260, 261, 262, 264, 265, 267, 279, 282, 283, 284, 289, 
290, 294, 296, 298, 304, 305, 310, 31 2isl, 314, 317, 319, 
327, 336, 338, 341, 348, 352, 353, 355, 357, 358, 360, 
362, 363, 364, 369, 370, 372, 373, 374, 375, 376, 377, 
378, 380, 382, 384, 386 
^alini 23 

^ikharini 17, 28, 55, 105, 106, 116, 144, 163, 164, 187, 195, 
217, 220, 229, 235, 241, 249, 263, 274, 292, 297, 343, 
344,345,361, 383 

Sragdhara 5, 19, 24, 114, 145, 152, 200, 269, 281 
Svagata 15, 230, 258 
Haranartana 35 

Harini .135, 213, 223, 243, 325, 326, 334 




List of Works (with Abbreviated Titles) cited in 
the Introduction and Notes 

(7-C'=Caitanya*caritamrta of Krsnadasa Kaviraja. Our 
references are to the text published by the Gaudiya 
Madhva Mabha (Calcutta 1927) in which the verses 
in each chapter are consecutively numbered to 
facilitate reference. 

C-^/i = Caitanya-bhagavata of Vrndavana-dasa, ed. Amrita 
Bazar Patrika Office, Calcutta 1926. 

ZF<S=Kavindra-vacana-samuccaya, ed. F. W. Thomas. 
Bibl Ind, 1912. 

5'5A«>=Subhasitavali of Vallabhadeva, ed. P. Peterson, 
Bombay 1886. 

)8P=Sarngadhara-paddhati, ed. P. Peterson. Bombay 1888. 

Sirilf=Sadukti-karnamyta of ^rldhara-dasa, ed. Ramavatara 
^arma. Bibl. Ind. 1912-21 (two fasc. only); ed. 
Ramavatara ^arma, with introduction by Haradatta 
^arma, Pan jab Sanskrit Series: Lahore 1933. As the 
latter complete text was not available till 152 verses 
of our anthology were already in print, references 
by page have been given to the former edition (some- 
times with enclosed references to the sections and 
verses as in Thomas, Introd. to KFS)) but after verse 
no. 152 references have been given to the Lahore edi- 
tion. But see Additions and Corrections below, which 
give refer ences to the Lahore edition for verses 1-152. 

3m^ = Sukti-muktavali of Jahlania. Up to verse no. 150 
references are given as indexed in Bhandarkar’s 
notice of the work in his Meport on the Search of 
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Sanskrii MamiscHpts for 1887^91, Bombay 1892. 
After verse 150 was printed off, the advance file- 
copy of the edition of the work, which is to be 
published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, was 
available through the courtesy of the general editor 
of the Series, and references are given as in this 
edition. But see Additions and Corrections below 
for references to the Gaekwad edition for verses 1-150. 

(Sii;jBi4=Subhasita-ratna-bhandagara, compiled and edited by 
K. P. Parab and V. L. ^astri, 5th Ed, Bombay 1911. 
References to Subhasita-haravali are given as in Thomas, 
op. cit. 

Of the following Caitanyaite Vaisnava works cited, 
references have been given to the respective texts printed 
by the Radharaman Press, Berhampore, and published at 
Murshidabad: Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu (1924), Stava-mala 
(2nd Ed. 1912), Dana-keli-kaumudi of Rupa Gosvamin 
(2nd Ed, 1896), Hari-bhakti-vilasa of Gopala Bhatta 
(2nd ed. 1921), Gaura-ganoddesa-dipika of Kavikarnapura 
(1922), Bhakti-ratnakara of Narahari Cakravartin (1925). 
Ujjvala-nila-raani of Rupa Gosvamin, ed. Kavyamala 95 
(Nirnay Sagar Press), Bombay 1913. 
Bhakti-sandarbha of Jiva Gosvamin, ed. %amalala Gosvami. 
Calcutta 1890. 

Bhagavan-nama-kaumudi of Laksmldhara (Acyuta Grantha- 
mala), Benares, Samvat 1984. 

Caitanya-mahgala of Jayananda, ed. Nagendra Nath Vasu 
and Kalidasa Natha. Vahgiya Sahitya Parisad: 
Calcutta 1905. 

Of the Kavya and Alarnkara texts cited, references 
are given to the following editions, except where otherwise 
indicated; 
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Amaru-eataka, ed. Simon, Kiel 1893, and ed. Kavyamala 
18, Bombay 1916. 

Arya-saptasati of Govardhana, ed. Somanatha Narnia. 
Dacca, Samvat 1921, and ed. Kavyamala 1, Bombay 
1895. 

Mahanataka (i) Daniodara’s recension, ed. Venkafcesvara 
Press, Bombay 1909 and (ii) Madhusudana’s 
recension, ed. Jivananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta 1890. 
Kavya-prakaSa of Mammata, ed. V. Jhalakikara. 3rd ed. 
Bombay 1917. 

Kavyanusasana of Hemacandra, ed. Kavyamala 70, Bombay 
1901. 

Kavyanusasana, with Alamkara-tilaka, of Vagbhata, ed. 

Kavyamala 43, Bombay 1915. 

Dasarupaka, ed. Nirnay Sagar Press, Bombay 1917. 
Dhvanyaloka, with Abhinavagupta’s Locana, ed. Kavyamala 
25, Bombay 1911. 

Rasa*gangadhara of Jagannatha, ed. Kavyamala 12 
Bombay 1916. 

Rasarnava-sudhakara of ^iugabhupala, e‘d. Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series. Trivandrum 1916, 

Vakrokti-jivita of Kuntaka, ed. S. K. De. 2nd ed. Calcutta 
1928. 

I^rhgara-tilaka of Rudrabhafcfca, ed. Pischel. Kiel 1886. 
Sahitya-kaumudi of Baladeva Vidyabhu^ana, ed Kavyamala 
63, Bombay 1897. 

Sahitya-darpana of ViSvanatha, ed. Durgaprasada Dviveda. 
Bombay 1915. 

Of other works bibliographical references are given 
along with citations. Other abbreviations employed and 
citations made are obvious and well known enough to 
require separate mention. 



Additions and Corrections 


Some letters and vowel-signs in the Sanskrit text 
have partially or entirely broken down in printing. As 
these can be corrected without difficulty, they are not listed 
here. The following more serious errors and misprints 
in the Sanskrit text, however, require correction : 


Page and line 

For 

Read 

2,7 



3, 7 



5, 4 



10, 8 



16, 9 



27,4 



52, 7 



56,2 



65, 6 



74, 14 



78,1 

mm 


97, 1 



118, 9 



136, 2 


W#=cf 

On p. 24, 1. 10 

for add the 

v.l. in 


notes, as found in some Mss. 

The page-numbering for the section on Description of 
Manuscripts have been printed wrongly throughout. It 
should be continuously cxxii to cxiv. 

Some other misprints or errors may have escaped 
detection ; but it is hoped that they are not serious enough 
to cause inconvenience. 
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As the Lahore edition of the complete text oi 8KM, 
as well as the Baroda edition of 8ml, was not available till 
verse no. 152 of our text was printed off, references to 
these editions, up to this verse, could not be given (see 
above p, 291-92). They are supplied below, with mnae 
lecUones : 


Verse 8KM 

(assigned as in text) 


4 


i, 59,3 

{v.l. 5ft^rtqRRTf% ) 

5 


i, 57, 3 

135 


1,51,4 

(vj. ) 

136 


i, 51, 5 

146 


i, 53, 1 

147 


i, 53, 2 

148 


i, 52, 4 

149 


i, 52, 1 

151 


i, 52, 2 

152 


i, 58,3 


{v.L « 


Verse 


8ml 


3 ii, 64 ( ) 

iv.l. ?TfT<5 ) 

6 cxii, 1 (unassigned) 

{v.L j 

53^ ^TPr.' ) 

139 i, 42 (#|2BCT ) 

150 ii, 91 

{v.h ; «n for m ) 

The following verses of our text have been cited and 
translated by Aufrecht : 



2m 


padyAvali 


Verse 

Aufrecht 

135 

^DMG, xxxvi, p. 533 


{vj, ) 

150 

ZDMG> xxvii, p. 83 


{v.l ) 


Some verses of our text occur in the second section 
of the Brl-krs'irLa-^arnamffa (ed. with the Suvarnaca§aka 
commentary of Papayallaya Suri, ^ri-Vani-vilasa Press, 
Srirangam, no date ; these have been indexed above p. 286. 
Add in the Verse-Index on p. 252 after line 10 : 
mo ( ) 54 ( ) 



